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TBallaD  of  mtobti 

Through  glittering  forest  ways  like  these, 
The  knights  came  riding  between  the  trees, 
Their  bright  plumes  flashing  along  the  breeze. 
The  wind  is  high  on  the  hill  to-day. 

The  fallen  leaves  on  the  forest  floor 
Rustle  as  silk  that  their  ladies  wore ; 
Glow  like  the  jewels  their  ladies  bore. 
The  wind  is  blowing  the  leaves  away. 

A  purple  veil  on  the  valley's  fire 
Shrouded  the  goal  of  their  keen  desire, 
Mystery  hiding  the  battle's  mire, 
The  wind  is  high  on  the  hill  to-day. 

Their  steeds  were  black  on  a  sunset  sky, 
They  rode  down  the  wind  as  the  dead  leaves  fly, 
And  here  in  the  forest  walk  you  and  I. 
The  wind  is  blowing  the  leaves  away. 

l'envoi 
Love,  shall  we  sigh  for  their  passing?     Nay; 
They  held  in  gage  for  a  golden  day, 
Life  and  a  lady,  what  more  ask  they? 
The  wind  is  high  on  the  hill  to-day. 

M.    PlNKEETON,    '13. 
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a  Comparative  StuDp  of  egoliere  anD  Sftakes* 

peare— "L'atoare"  anD  "Cfte  egjercjjam  of 

Venice" 


iD 

mi 

NE  of  the  most  interesting  compari- 
sons in  literature  is  that  furnished 
by  comparing  the  works  of  the 
greatest  French  dramatist  with 
those  of  the  greatest  of  English 
dramatists,  the  one  supreme  in 
comedy,  the  other  in  both  comedy  and  tragedy,  and 
both  so  alike  in  their  genius,  their  brilliant  and 
nimble  wit,  and  easy  command  of  language.  Thus 
a  comparison  of  the  two  plays,  Moliere's  "L'Avare" 
and  Shakespeare's  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  forms 
an  interesting  study  of  the  way  in  which  both  authors 
deal  with  their  material. 

Many  points  of  similarity  or  difference  might  be 
pointed  out  between  these  comedies  in  structure  and 
story  and  workmanship.  Both  are  old  stories  retold, 
and  in  both  there  are  several  minor  stories  or  sub- 
plots, all  closely  linked  and  revolving  around  one 
central  figure.  In  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  there 
are  the  separate  stories  of  the  bond,  the  casket  story, 
and  the  love  stories  of  Lorenzo  and  Gratiano,  all 
skillfully  interwoven  and  united;  in  "L'Avare,"  the 
four  love  stories  are  even  more  closely  connected  and 
interdependent,  hence  less  constructive  skill  is  re- 
quired and  less  dramatic  ability  in  plotting.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  portrayal  of 
character.  Moliere's  characters  are  distinctly  comic 
characters  and  are  treated  as  such,  the  situations  in 
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which  they  are  shown  being  merely  mirth-provoking. 
Shakespeare's  are,  however,  sketched  with  a  rather 
different  touch;  they  are  decidedly  human  creatioDS, 
bordering  sometimes  closely  upon  the  pathetic,  at 
least  for  a  modern  audience ;  whatever  may  have  been 
the  effect  upon  contemporaries,  the  comedy  now  has 
for  many  an  almost  tragic  element  in  it. 

It  is,  however,  essentially  the  comparison  of  the 
central  figure  in  one,  Harpagon,  with  what  has  come 
to  be  for  us  the  dominant  character  in  the  other, 
Shylock,  that  is  the  chief  subject  of  our  study,  and 
it  is  around  these  two  figures  that  our  interest 
chiefly  gathers.  Both  dramatists  have  made  use  of 
the  two  legitimate  methods  of  character  delineation; 
i.  e.,  by  the  words  of  others  about  a  person,  and  by 
the  words  and  deeds  of  the  person  himself.  For 
example,  in  "L'Avare,"  the  first  we  know  of  the 
character  who  gives  the  play  its  title  is  what  we  are 
told  by  Valere — "votre  pere  lui-meme  ne  prend  que 
trop  soin  de  vous  justifier  a  tout  le  monde  et  Vexces     ActeI> 

.  ,-y  ,  .  Scene  1. 

de  son  avarice,  et  la  mamere  austere  dont  il  vit 
avec  ses  enfants  pourraient  autoriser  des  choses  plus 
etranges."  Again  La  Fleche,  the  valet,  speaks  of 
him  as  "le  plus  malgracieux  des  homines,"  while 
Maitre  Jacques  tells  us  at  length  of  how  his  neigh- 
bors regard  him  and  of  their  jests  at  his  expense. 
He  is  laughed  at  everywhere,  made  the  talk  and 
laughing-stock  of  every  one,  the  subject  of  hundreds 
of  jokes,  and  many  are  the  tales  of  his  stinginess. 
They  tell  that  he  has  had  printed  a  special  almanac 
with  double  the  usual  number  of  fast  days ;  that  he 
always  quarrels  with  his  valets  when  they  are  leav- 
ing, in  order  to  avoid  having  to  make  them  a  present ; 
that    he  summoned  his    neighbor's   cat    before  the 
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assizes  for  eating  the  scraps  from  his  table ;  that  he 
even  steals  the  oats  from  his  own  horses. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  regard  to  Shylock.  We 
naturally  find  only  abuse  in  the  mouths  of  the 
elegant  nobles  of  the  sixteenth  century  for  a  "dog  of 
a  Jew" ;  but  there  are  others  who  have  no  love  for 
him.  The  Duke  speaks  of  him  as 
Act  iv,  1.  "A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch 

Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 

From  any  dram  of  mercy." 

His  servant  Launcelot  calls  him  "the  very  devil 
inearnal,"  and  even  his  own  daughter  bears  witness 
to  his  harshness. 

These  characterizations  by  others  are  thus  seen  to 
be  much  the  same  in  both  plays.  But  it  is  when 
they  appear  in  person  and  are  allowed  to  speak  for 
themselves  that  there  is  a  marked  contrast  in  the 
two.  Harpagon  nowhere  so  much  as  attempts  to 
refute  the  charges  against  him;  he  answers  them — 
when  he  condescends  to  answer  at  all — with  violent 
and  blind  rage ;  his  acts  and  words  more  than  justify 
what  has  been  said  about  him.  In  Shylock,  however, 
we  find  meanness  and  avarice  curiously  blended  with 
a  certain  dignity,  and,  at  times,  even  nobility  of 
bearing  and  mien;  he  seems  to  be  ever  intensely 
conscious  of  the  patriarchal  superiority,  and  at  times 
his  speech  has  a  fine  and  dignified  oratorical  power. 

In  their  home  life  and  domestic  relations,  the  two 
resemble  one  another  closely.  Shylock  is  harsh  and 
suspicious,  maintaining  the  strictest  parsimony,  and 
forcing  his  household  to  rigorous  frugality,  until 
the  sensitive  and  beauty-loving  Jessica,  in  despair, 
avers  that  "our  house  is  hell."     Launcelot,  his  ser- 
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vant,  refuses  to  endure  such  treatment  and  runs 
away  to  serve  Bassanio,  giving  as  his  reason,  "My 
master's  a  very  Jew.  ...  I  am  famished  in  his 
service."  The  old  Jew  is  suspicious,  also,  maintain- 
ing a  watchful  supervision  over  his  house  and  goods, 
and  even  over  his  daughter,  whom  he  is  loth  to  trust 
with  the  management  of  his  establishment  during 
his  absence  at  Antonio's  feast.  It  is  the  same  way 
with  Harpagon.  His  home  is  made  miserable,  his 
son  and  daughter  are  treated  in  such  a  miserly 
fashion  that  they  lose  all  affection  for  their  father, 
and  his  servants  dislike  and  mock  him.  His  avarice 
is  boundless,  and,  out  of  this,  there  grows  up  an 
equally  boundless  suspiciousness.  He  refuses  to 
grant  his  children  any  allowance ;  he  regards  them, 
as  well  as  his  servants,  with  suspicion  and  distrust, 
and  lives  in  mortal  terror  of  being  robbed.  Elise, 
his  daughter,  is  kept  in  absolute  servile  dependence, 
and  Cleante  is  forced  to  resort  to  money-lenders 
and  to  the  gaming-table  to  secure  means  to  maintain 
an  appearance  of  respectability. 

"Ah!  ma  sozur,  il  est  plus  grand  quon  ne  pent 
croire,"  he  exclaims.  "Car,  enfin,  peut-on  rien  voir 
de  plus  cruel  que  cette  rigoureuse  epargne  quon 
exerce  sur  nous,  que  cette  secheresse  Strange  oil  Yon 
nous  fait  languir?  He!  que  nous  servira  d' avoir  du 
bien,sil  ne  nous  vient  que  dans  le  temps  que  nous 
ne  serons  plus  dans  le  bel  age  d'en  jouir,  ct  si,  pour 
mfentretenir  meme,  il  faut  que  maintenant  je 
m'engage  de  tons  cotes;  si  je  suis  reduit  avec  vous 
a  chercher  tous  les  jours  le  secours  des  marchands. 
pour  avoir  la  moyen  de  porter  des  habits  raisonnablcs .} 
.  .  .  Et  nous  affranchirons  de  cette  t grannie  oil 
nous  tient  depuis  si  longtemps  son  avarice    insup- 


Acte  I,  2. 
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portable/'  Harpagon  maltreats  his  servants,  refuses 
Aote  n,  5.  to  buy  them  decent  liveries,  and  even  starves  his 
horses.  Moreover,  he  refuses  to  give  the  least  reward 
to  the  one  who  aids  him  most  in  his  love  affairs ;  it  in- 
deed turns  out  as  La  Fleche  had  said,  "Ah,  ma  foil 
tu  seras  bien  fine  si  tu  en  tires  quelque  chose;  et  je 
te  donne  avis  que  I 'argent  ceans  est  fort  cher."  Nor 
is  this  strict  economy  in  the  least  abated  even  when 
he  is  preparing  for  his  daughter's  marriage  feast; 
Acte  xxx,  5.  he  charges  the  butler  to  serve  the  wine  sparingly, 
and  he  thus  gives  orders  to  the  cook,  "II  faudra  de 
ces  choses  dont  on  ne  mange  guere,  et  qui  rassasient 
d'abord;  quelque  bon  haricot  bien  gras,  avec  quelque 
pate  en  pot  bien  garni  de  marrons." 

For  us,  the  human  interest  of  each  is  great — these 
two,  at  first  sight  so  alike  yet  in  reality  so  different, 
with  so  many  things  in  common  yet  so  radically 
unlike.  Both  stand  out  equally  distinct,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Shylock  appears  in  only  five  scenes, 
and  then  not  always  in  a  prominent  part ;  Harpagon 
in  thirty-three  out  of  the  forty-three  scenes  of  the 
play,  and  in  all  of  them  in  the  leading  role.  In 
many  ways  Shylock  is  far  more  human,  and  his 
character  is  made  to  seem  more  natural  by  many 
light  touches  of  the  skilled  artist.  Harpagon,  while 
an  interesting  psychological  study,  is  more  monster 
than  human.  He  presents  the  phenomenon  of  a  man 
by  nature  provident  and  thrifty — excellent  qualities 
in  themselves — who  has  gradually  carried  these 
characteristics  to  extremes,  and  allowed  them  to  de- 
generate into  miserliness  and  greed.  By  a  strange 
mental  process,  he  has  gradually  transferred  his 
regard  for  money's  power,  the  power  to  bring  him  a 
fair  share  of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  to  the  very 
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wealth  itself;  he  no  longer  cares  for  the  use  of  gold 
but  for  the  gold  itself,  until  this  love  of  money  has 
become  with  him  an  obsession,  a  master-passion, 
dominating  reason,  will,  affections,  his  entire  life. 
He  is  no  more  a  man,  but  a  mere  incarnation  of 
avarice.  "Le  Seigneur  Harpagon  est  de  tons  les 
humains  Vhumain  le  moins  humain,  le  mortel  de 
tons  les  mortels  le  plus  dur  et  le  plus  serve.  II  nest 
point  de  service  qui  pousse  sa  reconnaissance  jusqu'a 
lui  faire  ouvrir  les  mains.  .     .     Et  donner  est 

un  mot  pour  qui  il  a  tant  d' aversion,  qu'il  ne  dit 
jamais:  Je  vous  donne,  mais:  Je  vous  prete  le 
b  on  jour/' 

This  ruling  passion  of  greed  naturally  brings  in 
its  train  other  attendant  vices.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  Harpagon' s  miserliness  and  suspicion; 
such  a  nature  must  also,  of  necessity,  be  thoroughly 
selfish  and  cruel.  We  are  told,  too,  that  he  is  spite- 
ful— "Je  veux  dire  quil  conservera  du  depit  si  Yon 
montre  quon  le  refuse" — and  we  know  that  he  is 
hypocritical  and  possessed  of  a  certain  sly  cunning. 
He  is  fond  of  stating  well-known  maxims  and  plati- 
tudes with  a  virtuous  and  complacent  air  that  is 
most  exasperating.  "La  charite,  matt  re  Simon,  nous 
oblige  a  faire  plaisir  aux  personnel,"  he  says  with 
the  air  of  a  benevolent  philanthropist,  while  doing 
the  act  of  a  villain.  His  sly  cunning  is  shown  in 
many  ways;  for  example,  in  the  despicable  manner 
in  which  he  inveigles  his  son  into  confiding  to  him 
his  love  affairs,  in  order  that  he  may  thwart  his 
desires.  Our  miser  is,  moreover,  devoid  of  honor; 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  stoop  to  lending  money  at  an 
exorbitant  rate,  at  a  time  when  it  was  considered 
disgraceful  to  engage  in  usury,  and  one  who  did  this 


Acte  II,  5. 


Acte  IV,  1. 


Acte  II.  2. 
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was  made  a  social  outcast.  Equally  free  from  pride 
and  self-respect,  his  attitude  towards  Seigneur 
Anselme  is  one  of  cunning  baseness;  he  refuses  to 
give  his  children  any  dowery,  forces  Seigneur 
Anselme  to  provide  for  them  both  and  pay  the  com- 
missary, and  he  even  has  the  impudence  to  ask  for  a 
new  suit  of  clothes  for  himself. 

With  Shylock  it  is  vastly  different,  in  many  ways. 
In  him  we  have  the  first  instance,  in  Elizabethan 
drama,  of  a  sympathetic  presentation  of  an  un- 
popular figure,  the  first  kindly  portrait  of  an 
harassed  and  wily  Jew.  He,  too,  is  characterized 
by  rapacity  and  greed,  and,  it  would  seem,  at  first 
sight,  that  these  furnish  the  predominant  motives 
for  his  actions.  Yet  this  is  not  pushed  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  ceases  to  be  human.  Indeed  it  is  in 
his  inhumanity  itself  that  he  remains  most  human 
and  makes  his  strongest  appeal  to  our  interest  and 
sympathy.  Besides,  this  avarice  is  shown  as  largely 
the  inevitable  result  of  environment.  Shylock,  as  a 
member  of  a  hated  and  persecuted  race,  an  alien 
against  whom  every  hand  is  raised,  is  by  law  for- 
bidden to  own  property,  and  is  debarred  from  any 
more  honorable  calling.  All  other  means  of  gaining 
a  livelihood  are  practically  excluded,  and  members 
of  his  race  have  been  systematically  allowed,  even 
encouraged,  to  amass  huge  fortunes  in  gold,  jewels 
and  merchandise,  in  order  that  they  may  assist  their 
more  prodigal  and  spendthrift  oppressors  at  need. 
Their  wealth,  although  often  a  source  of  danger  to 
them,  was  in  many  cases  their  sole  means  of  protec- 
tion as  well.  Thus  it  was  but  natural  for  Shylock 
to  have  become  miserly,  suspicious,  hard,  and,  at 
times,  cruel. 
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Then,  too,  this  greed  is  only  secondary  with  him, 
and  is  soon  lost  sight  of  in  a  more  masterful  pas- 
sion, the  unquenchable  thirst  for  revenge.  In  a 
strange  land,  amid  an  alien  and  hostile  people,  sub- 
ject only  to  abuse  and  derision,  Shylock  has  never- 
theless managed  to  remain  distinctly  Oriental ;  even 
his  culture  and  mode  of  speech  are  Oriental,  his 
allusions  and  illustrations  drawn,  not  from  mytho- 
logical heroes,  but  from  the  patriarchs  and  prophets. 
And  the  most  marked  feature  of  this  Orientalism  is 
his  passionateness.  Passionate  in  word,  in  gesture, 
in  sentiment,  and  in  action,  he  hates  Antonio  with 
a  deadly  hatred  based  upon  mutual  and  deep-seated 
antipathies,  national,  religious,  and  professional. 
Thus  the  longing  for  vengeance  supersedes  the  more 
ignoble  passion  of  avarice.  With  all  the  strength  of 
his  passionate  nature,  Shylock  sets  about  securing 
his  desired  revenge.  So  he  is  quick  to  seize  and 
retrench  his  opportunities  when  once  presented,  and 
at  times  his  proceedings  are  characterized  by  such 
dignity  and  apparent  justice  that  we  involuntarily 
sympathize  with  him. 

Although,  viewed  historically,  it  is  certain  that 
Antonio  was  intended  to  be  the  hero  of  the  play,  it 
is  no  less  certain  that  now  Shylock  is  the  one  that 
holds  our  attention  and  engages  our  sympathies. 
There  4s  in  his  speech  and  action  a  certain  sharp 
and  biting  logic,  a  clear,  cold,  direct  reasoning  that 
is  incontrovertible,  and  that  demands  admiration. 
At  times,  too,  his  speech  rises  into  an  eloquent  and 
impassioned  utterance  in  justification  of  his  posi- 
tion. When  asked  what  good  it  will  do  him  to  hold 
Antonio  to  his  bond,  of  what  use  it  can  be  to  him  to 
demand   the   pound   of   flesh,   his   answer   is   quick, 


Act  III,  1. 
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sharp,  and  burning  with  indignant  logic:  "To  bait 
fish  withal:  if  it  will  feed  nothing  else,  it  will  feed 
my  revenge.  He  hath  disgraced  me,  and  hindered 
me  half  a  million ;  laughed  at  my  losses,  mocked  at 
my  gains,  scorned  my  nation,  thwarted  my  bargains, 
cooled  my  friends,  heated  mine  enemies ;  and  what's 
his  reason?  I  am  a  Jew.  Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes? 
hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses, 
affections,  passions?  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt 
with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases, 
healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the 
same  winter  and  summer  as  a  Christian  is  ?  If  you 
prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed?  if  you  tickle  us,  do  we 
not  laugh  ?  if  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ?  and  if 
you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge  ?  If  we  are  like 
you  in  the  rest,  we  will  resemble  you  in  that.  If  a 
Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his  humility? 
Revenge.  If  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what  should 
his  sufferance  be  by  Christian  example?  Why, 
revenge.  The  villainy  you  teach  me,  I  will  execute, 
and  it  shall  go  hard,  but  I  will  better  the  instruc- 
tion." 

In  the  trial  scene,  this  same  kind  of  logic  is  still 
further  displayed;  he  answers  all  arguments 
against  his  action  with  concrete  facts  and  citations 
of  Christian  example.  Besides,  it  is  at  least  probable 
that,  at  first,  he  did  not  really  intend  to  push  the 
law  to  the  very  letter  and  to  demand  the  literal  pay- 
ment of  his  bond,  but  would  be  content  with 
Antonio's  complete  humiliation.  With  a  life-long 
training  in  avarice,  he  would  not  easily  refuse  an 
offer  of  nine  thousand  ducats;  nor  would  his  quick, 
shrewd  mind  fail  to  see  that  it  would  be  the  very 
refinement  of  cruelty  to  get  the  proud,  contemptuous 
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Antonio  absolutely  at  his  mercy,  and  then,  in  an 
equally  high-handed  manner,  fling  him  pardon  in 
open  court  —  a  proceeding  most  galling  to  his 
haughty,  supercilious  Roman  spirit.  But,  when 
called  upon  to  make  his  decision,  he  is  maddened 
by  the  taunts  and  jibes  of  Antonio's  friends,  by  the 
flight  of  his  daughter,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  his 
wealth,  for  all  of  which  he  considers  Antonio  more 
or  less  responsible.  All  this  has  but  served  to  in- 
tensify his  hatred  for  that  "beggar  that  was  used  to 
come  smug  upon  the  mart."  Thus,  whereas  we  feel 
repugnance  at  the  monstrous  cruelty  by  which  he  is 
about  to  satiate  his  desire  for  revenge,  we  are  like- 
wise moved  to  pity  him  when  the  decree  is  suddenly 
reversed  by  a  mere  quibble,  which  could  hardly  have 
weight  in  any  court  to-day.  It  is  no  longer  the  cruel 
and  implacable  wretch  that  we  see,  but  a  weak, 
desolate  old  man,  a  sad  figure,  pleading  with  pathetic 
dignity : 

"Nay.  take  my  life  and  all ;    pardon  not  that :  Act  IV  lt 

You  take  my  house  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house ;  you  take  my  life 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live." 

On  the  contrary,  we  feel  no  such  sympathy  with 
Harpagon;  we  find  his  misfortunes  and  reverses 
laughable,  and  no  more  than  what  he  justly  deserves. 
There  is  no  such  excuse  for  Harpagon,  as  that  given 
Shylock  by  his  abnormal  position.  He  is  not  a 
member  of  a  foreign  race,  an  outcast,  but  a  respect- 
able citizen,  a  Parisian,  of  good  bourgeois  family 
and  ample  means.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  assume  that 
he  might  have  held  a  position  of  honor  and  esteem 
among  his  neighbors,  but  for  his  own  evil  nature. 
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The  two  stories  are  rendered  still  more  alike  by 
the  elopement  of  Jessica  and  the  proposed  elopement 
of  Elise,  and  by  the  fact  that  both  Shylock  and 
Harpagon  are  robbed.  Then,  again,  both  characters 
are  singularly  lacking  in  tenderness  and  human 
affection.  For  example,  compare  their  crazed  ex- 
pressions of  grief  at  their  respective  losses.  Shy- 
lock's  : 

"My  daughter !  O  my  ducats !    O  my  daughter ! 
Act  ii.  8.  Fled  with  a  Christian !   O  my  Christian  ducats ! 

Justice !  the  law !  my  ducats,  and  my  daughter ! 
A  sealed  bag,  two  sealed  bags  of  ducats, 
Of  double  ducats,  stolen  from  me  by  my  daughter ! 
And    jewels,  two    stones,  two  rich    and  precious 

stones, 
Stolen  by  my  daughter !    Justice !  find  the  girl ! 
She  hath  the  stones  upon  her,  and  the  ducats." 

A  confused  and  incoherent  lament  for  both  daughter 
and  treasure. 

Acte  iv,  7.  And  Harpagon's  mad  raving  about  his  money : 
"Au  voleur!  au  voleur!  a  V assassin!  au  meurtrier! 
Justice,  juste  del!  je  suis  perdu,  je  suis  assassine; 
on  ma  coupe  la  gorge:  on  ma  derobe  mon  argent. 
Qui  peut-ce  etre?  Qu  est-il  devenuf  Oil  est-il? 
Oil  se  cache-t-il?  Que  ferai-je  pour  le  trouverf 
Oil  courir?  Oil  ne  pas  courir?  N} est-il  point  la? 
N' 'est-il  point  ici?  Qui  est-ce?  Arrete.  Rends-moi 
mon  argent,  coquin.  .  .  .  Ah!  cest  moi.  Mon 
esprit  est  trouble,  et  j' ignore  oil  je  suis,  qui  je  suis, 
et  ce  que  je  fais.  Helas!  mon  pauvre  argent,  mon 
pauvre  argent,  mon  cher  ami;  on  ma  prive  de  toi; 
et  puisque  tu  mes  enleve,  j'ai  perdu  mon  support, 
ma  consolation,  ma  joie;  tout  est  fini  pour  moi,  et 
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je  nai  plus  que  faire  au  monde.  Sans  toi,  il  m'est 
impossible  de  vivre.  C'en  est  fait,  je  nen  puis  plus; 
je  me  meurs,  je  suis  mort,  je  suis  enterre.  .  . 
Allons,  vite,  des  commissaires,  des  archers,  des 
prevots,  des  juges,  des  genes,  des  potences,  et  des 
bourreaux!  Je  veux  faire  pendre  tout  le  monde; 
et  si  je  ne  retrouve  mon  argent,  je  me  pendrai  moi- 
meme  apres." 

Singularly  alike,  too,  is  the  exclamation,  in  the 
heat  of  passion,  of  Shylock — "I  would  that  my 
daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot,  and  the  jewels  in 
her  ear !  would  she  were  hearsed  at  my  foot,  and  the 
ducats  in  her  coffin !" — and  Harpagon's,  "II  valait 
mieux  pour  moi  quit  te  laissat  noyer  que  de  faire  ce 
quit  a  fait." 

Yet  Shylock  does  show  glimpses  of  a  gentler  side 
to  his  nature.  Even  in  the  midst  of  his  sorrow  at 
his  loss,  he  feels  especial  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  little 
ring,  a  keepsake :  "Thou  torturest  me,  Tubal :  it  was 
my  turquoise;  I  had  it  of  Leah  when  I  was  a 
bachelor ;  I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness 
of  monkeys."  It  gives  an  added  sting  to  his  loss, 
it  would  seem,  that  his  daughter  should  be  the  one 
to  rob  him.  And,  later,  when  the  fury  of  his  pas- 
sion has  spent  itself,  he  shows  decided  grief  at  the 
loss  of  his  daughter,  and  at  what  he  considers  her 
misfortune  in  being  married  to  a  Christian.  In  the 
scene  in  which  he  is  so  often  criticized  for  showing 
most  plainly  his  suspicious  nature,  mingled  with  Act  n,  5. 
these  suspicions  there  seems  to  be  some  thought  for 
Jessica's  safety  and  protection. 

Harpagon,  on  the  contrary,  never  shows  the  least 
spark  of  tenderness  towards  anyone.  He  always 
speaks  to  his  children  in  harsh  and  abusive  terms; 
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his  whole  attitude  towards  thern  is  one  of  suspicion 
and  aggressiveness.  His  greed  and  selfishness  are 
never  for  a  moment  lessened.  He  proposes  to  force 
his  daughter  to  marry  an  old  man,  more  than  twice 
her  own  age,  and  whom  she  detests,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  is  willing  to  take  her  without  dowry. 
The  arguments  that  marriage  concerns  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  all  her  life,  the  objections  to  such  in- 
equality in  years,  in  temperament,  and  in  feeling,  are 
all  as  nothing  to  the  all-persuasive  inducement, 
"Sa?is  dot." — "Tout  est  renferme  la  dedans;  et  sans 
dot  tient  lieu  de  heaute,  de  jeunesse,  de  naissance, 
Yhoiuieur,  de  sagesse,  et  de  prohite." 

In  the  same  way  he  wishes  to  sacrifice  Cleante  to  his 
self-interest.  Even  in  what  he  is  pleased  to  term  his 
love  for  Mariane,  he  is  still  ruled  by  selfishness.  In- 
capable of  real  love,  he  admires  the  girl,  and  his  in- 
satiable rapacity  makes  him  desire  her,  just  as  he 
might  desire  any  bit  of  property  which  happened  to 
please  his  fancy.  But  he  is  unwilling  to  marry  her 
without  a  dowry,  he  never  shows  the  slightest  consid- 
eration or  generosity  towards  her,  or  abates  in  the 
least  his  miserliness,  and  he  utterly  ignores  her  senti- 
ments in  the  matter;  it  is  nothing  to  him  that  he 
makes  both  the  object  of  his  professed  love  and 
Cleante  miserable,  so  long  as  his  will  and  his  wishes 
are  obeyed.  Finally,  he  refuses  to  share  in  the  gen- 
eral rejoicing,  but  prefers  the  society  of  his  "chere 
cassette/' 

Emma  Wilson  Morriss,  '11. 
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9t  tfte  King's  CommanD 


HE  snow  was  falling  in  heavy  swirls  which 
blinded  the  eye  and  chilled  the  very  mar- 
row, while  the  dense  mist  of  late  afternoon 
was  fast  changing  into  an  inky  blackness 
like   the  gaping  jaws   of  the  underworld. 
There    was    something    ominous    and    un- 
canny in  the  oppressive  silence  that  pervaded  all,  as  if  tho 
world  were  hushed  and  breathless  whilst  only  the  spirits  of 
darkness  moved  abroad.      Through  such  a  storm  Bertrand 
of  Arundel,  with  some  twenty  men-at-arms,  was  attempting 
to  force  a  passage.     With  difficulty  they  managed  to  keep 
together,  and,  in  the  thick  veil  which  overhung  the  whole 
earth,  they  were  so  hopelessly  entangled  that  they  had  lost 
all  bearings.     Strange  night  for  a  ride ;    and  yet  the  business 
that  sent    Bertrand    abroad  on    such    a  night  was  urgent, 
awakening  all  the  devil  within  him,  and  working  him  to  such 
a  white  heat  of  passion  that  he  did  not  feel  the  bitter  wind. 
The  lady  in  the  case — for  even  in  those  rude  times  the  say- 
ing heli  good,  "cherchez  la  femme" — was  the  only  daughter 
of  tK'  Earl  of  Hastings.     The  Lady  Ethelreda  had  but  lately 
returned  from  the  convent  on  the  continent,  where  all  her 
li  ce  from  babyhood  had  been  spent.     The  convent-bred  maid 
ras  beautiful,  wonderfully,  strangely  beautiful ;  straight  and 
jomely  of  stature  and  fair  of  face,  with  wide-open  eyes  that 
ield  a  far-away,  saintly  look  in  them,  and  long  flaxen  hair 
;hat  had  caught  the  glint  of  sunlight.     And  her  heart  was 
(without  guile  and  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  men,  more  skilled 
in  the  lore  of  ancient  saints  than  in  the  lawless  doings  of 
English  barons.     So  it  befell  that  Bertrand  had  loved  the 
lady,  had  sued  for  her  hand,  and  received  her  father's  con- 
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sent  to  the  bethrothal.  But  it  was  not  to  be  that  so  fair  a 
flower  should  not  be  noticed  by  all  who  passed,  and  Howard 
of  Romney  also  had  seen  and  loved  the  lady.  Impetuous  and 
hot-headed,  to  desire  with  him  had  always  been  to  possess, 
and  so,  with  his  fair  looks  and  still  fairer  words,  he  had  won 
her  simple  heart  from  the  haughty  and  war-like  Baron  of 
Arundel.  Thus  it  happened  that,  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
wedding,  Romney  had  stolen  away  the  affianced  bride  of 
Arundel,  and  carried  her  to  his  fortress  on  the  coast,  where 
a  priest  had  married  them. 

Now  Arundel  was  a  name  to  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of 
all  the  enemies  of  Bertrand,  for  no  more  powerful  warrior 
nor  more  implacable  enemy  lived  in  all  southern  England. 
And  Bertrand  with  fierce  oaths  had  vowed  eternal  hatred 
for  Romney,  and  had  sworn  to  be  avenged  ere  a  twelve 
month  should  pass. 

Word  had  been  brought  a  few  days  before,  that  Howard 
would  return  from  London,  whence  he  had  been  to  present 
his  bride  at  court,  and  to  attend  the  coronation  of  Edward 
the  First.  So  it  was  that  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  with  a  score 
of  rough  retainers,  was  riding  with  all  possible  haste  through 
the  storm,  in  order  to  intercept  his  hated  rival  before  he 
should  reach  the  safety  of  his  own  castle.  "'Sdeath!"  he 
muttered,  "a  few  more  hours  of  this  accursed  mist  and  we 
shall  be  lost  completely,  and  the  fox  will  have  run  to  cov*  r 
ere  we  can  catch  him."  m. 

And  then,  through  the  silence  and  the  impending  da    art 
iK  ss,  the  chimes  from  a  nearby  monastery  began  to  sou 
In  the  strange  surroundings,  it  was  like  the  faint  echo 
heavenly  music,  yet  the  rude  band  of  men  heard  it  only  w 
regard   to  their   own  purpose — to   follow  the  sound,   reac 
some  place  of  shelter,  and  find  their  bearings  in  the  gatb1 
ing  gloom,  so    that  they  might    again  push    on.     A    J 
minutes'  riding  in  the  direction  of  the  chimes  brought  th 
to  the  walla  of  Battle  Abbey.    From  within  the  church  ca 
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the  slow  chant  of  the  priests,  and  the  glow  of  lighted  tapers 
shone  softly  through  the  stained  glass  windows,  easting 
luminous  rays  about  the  saints  pictured  there.  With  loud 
oaths  and  rude  jests,  the  men  rode  into  the  church,  their 
harsh  laughter  echoing  hollowly  and  their  horses'  hoofs 
clattering  on  the  tiled  floor.  The  few  worshippers  within 
started  up,  then  huddled  closer  together  in  terror.  But  once 
within,  the  rude  speech  of  command,  with  its  accompanying 
oath,  was  checked  on  Bertrand's  lips,  and  the  noisy  crowd 
was  silenced  involuntarily.  For  from  the  pulpit  a  voice  of 
strange  power  sounded,  "Peace  on  the  earth,  good  will  to 
men !"  And  then,  from  high  above  the  pulpit,  the  high, 
sweet  voices  of  the  choir  boys  took  up  the  song,  as  once 
before  it  was  sung  o'er  the  plains  of  Judea,  "Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  the  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men." 
The  tapers  gleamed,  the  air  was  heavy  with  incense,  and 
far  overhead  in  the  vaulted  arch  shone  one  bright,  lustrous 
star,  the  star  of  Bethlehem.  For  the  day  was  Christmas 
Eve,  and  in  the  monastery  was  being  enacted,  in  solemn 
splendor  and  reverence,  the  Miracle  Play  of  the  Nativity. 

Spellbound,  and  as  one  sees  in  a  dream,  Bertrand  watched, 
as  the  priests  enacted  the  story  from  beginning  to  end.  And 
then,  still  as  if  in  a  dream,  and  through  the  heavy  odor  of 
incense,  once  more  that  wonderful  voice  was  speaking,  clear, 
masterful,  passionate,  and  appealing,  like  the  command  from 
a  world  remote :  "And  I  say  unto  you  all,  Peace !  Peace 
on  the  earth,  good  will  unto  all  men !  It  is  the  King's  own 
command,  not  given  unto  you  by  men,  but  heralded  abroad 
by  angeis,  in  obedience  to  the  King  of  kings.  At  this  season 
above  all,  let  all  hatred,  and  strife,  and  malice  be  put  far 
from  you,  and  keep  ye  the  peace.  If  any  man  have  an 
enemy,  yea  even  unto  a  mortal  foe,  let  him  forgive,  as  the 
King  commands.  Or  it  shall  go  hard  at  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing if  any  man  dare  disobey.  For  it  is  written,  'Vengeance 
is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  repay!'     So  I  say  unto  you 
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once  more,  Peace!"  The  voice  died  away,  the  music  grad- 
ually ceased,  and  the  priestly  procession  filed  out.  The 
worshippers  arose  from  kneeling  and  passed  out  of  the 
church.  In  silence,  too,  Bertrand  wheeled  his  horse,  and 
with  a  sign  to  his  men,  rode  out. 

Once  more  outside,  the  snow  had  ceased  falling  and  was 
fast  forming  a  hard,  glistening  crust;  the  cold  crescent 
moon  was  shining  and  stars  were  beginning  to  appear  one 
by  one.  Still  in  silence,  the  company  rode  towards  Romney. 
After  some  distance,  across  the  lonely  heath,  distinctly  out- 
lined against  the  horizon  was  seen  the  figure  of  a  solitary 
horseman,  plodding  wearily  through  the  snow.  Bertrand 
set  spurs  to  his  horse  and  riding  forward,  recognized  the 
hated  Earl  of  Romney,  alone,  lost  in  the  storm,  and 
separated  from  his  followers.  Quickly  two  of  the  partisans 
of  Arundel,  seeking  favor  with  their  lord,  rode  forward,  and 
dragged  Romney  from  his  horse,  casting  him  at  their 
master's  feet. 

The  eyes  of  Bertrand  gleamed,  his  mouth  was  shut  in  a 
hard,  straight  line,  his  hands  clenched.  Then  slowly  his 
lips  curled  in  a  sardonic  smile,  and  his  eyes  narrowed.  "Ho, 
now  varlet!  What  hast  thou  to  say  for  thyself?  Did  I 
not  say  that  I  would  take  thee  ere  a  year  had  passed  ?  Lives 
there  a  single  enemy  of  Bertrand  of  Arundel  ?" 

"Though  thou  hast  now  the  upper  hand,"  Howard  made 
answer,  proudly,  "yet  it  was  not  thee,  but  Fate,  that  hast 
o'erpowered  me.  Take  my  life  an  thou  wilt,  still  I  defy  thee 
to  the  death.  Though  thou  mayst  kill  me,  yet  what  can  it 
profit  thee?  The  lady  is  mine!"  Thus  he  taunted  him 
boldly,  for  he  desired  a  speedy  death,  thinking  escape  im- 
possible. 

"Villain !  durst  thou  show  such  insolence  ?  Revenge  is 
Bweet,  and  now  vengeance  is  mine.  I  will  repay  thee  ten- 
fold   for   the    wrong    thou    hast    done    me. — Release    him, 
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Anselme. — With  my  own  hands  will  I  take  my  revenge,  and 
revenge  is  sweet !"  So  saying,  he  raised  his  arm,  and  the 
sword  flashed  in  the  moonlight  so  that  the  jewels  in  its  hilt 
became  living  fire.  And  then  slowly  the  arm  fell  to  his 
side,  and,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  one  burning  star,  showing 
larger  and  brighter  than  all  the  rest,  he  muttered,  "I  obey." 
For  the  scene  in  the  dim  cathedral  rose  before  him,  and 
again  that  wonderful  voice  sounded,  clarion-like,  in  his  ears, 
"Peace !" 

Turning  swiftly,  he  said  to  the  crouching  knight  at  his 
feet,  "Go  minion !  get  thee  from  my  sight !  I  give  thee  thy 
miserable  life.     Yet  go  quickly,  ere  I  repent  my  decision." 

Howard  stared  speechless,  then  made  as  if  to  thank  him, 
but  Bertrand  checked  him  ere  he  spoke,  "Nay,  thank  not 
me,  but  the  King  whose  behest  I  obey,  as  all  good  knights 
must  learn  to  obey." 

"The  king!  What  knowest  thou  of  the  king?  I  am  but 
come  from  him  just  now." 

"Fool !"  answered  Bertrand,  his  voice  quivering  with 
contempt.  "Thinkest  thou  I  speak  of  Edward  of  England  ? 
Not  he  nor  all  the  rulers  of  Christendom  might  rob  me  of 
my  revenge." 

"Of  whom  then?"  asked  Romney,  in  bewilderment. 

"If  thou  wouldst  know  more,  go  ask  the  white-bearded 
father  at  the  monastery.  But  go  quickly !  Go,  I  say,  ere  I 
lose  my  control  and  thou  diest  the  dog's  death  thou  deservest. 
Anselme,  Cedric,  escort  him  to  his  castle  gates.  As  for  me — 
I  know  not !"  In  wonderment,  the  men  did  as  he  bade  them, 
the  others  withdrew,  but  Bertrand  stood  there  in  the  moon- 
light, his  eyes  gleaming,  his  hands  clenched,  and  his  face 
white  to  the  lips.  Slowly  he  raised  one  hand  and  lifted  the 
crested  helmet  which  he  wore.  "T — I  do  not  know!"  he 
murmured.  "Vengeance  is  Thine — Thine !  And  yet  revenge 
is  sweet." 

M. 
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Cfte  Pftoeni*  Song 

OEtetoitfta  left  fter  parents  ftallj  tfte  Dark 
anD  fteatop  armored  tftane0  in  toa00ail  Deep* 
Cfte  talk  Dealt  noto  toitft  toar,  of  Caelic  tofto 
MJa0  cftief  among  tfte  jFirnts;  of  ©toelf  tfte  3fute* 
Cften  a$  tfte  fair  one  took  fter  toap  aloft 
Sfte  ftearD  a  name,  Sigfteer,  of  all  tfte  0ea 
Cfte  ifting,  00  Dauntle00,  toauntle00,  ftattle*tiratoe* 
Cfte  Sa*on  maiDen  ftreatfteD  a  fteatip  0igft, 
a  0olemn  0igft— tfte  0ounD  of  0ftrinking  0oul; 
Sfte  feareD  tfte  fierce  anD  ftoarp  0eaman  king0, 
5>er  clot0teD  Dap0  ftaD  ftreD  tfte  fear  of  mam 
Sfte  tootoeD  0fte'D  toeD  no  Dotorg=0eeking  lorD, 
15ut  one  tofto  0ougftt  fteponD— tfte  ftigfter  tfting0, 
Cfte  one  tofto  0ougftt  alone  to  make  fter  queen 
anD  ruler  'er  fti0  fteart;  ala0, 0fte'D  toait 
^er  taper  DieD,  anD  litoeD  again  in  ruDe, 
KntruDing  toinD  tofticft  ftotoleD  toitft  migfttp  Ut0t 
anon  0fte  lag  in  fteatop  Heiuet  nigftt 
(Sreat  0leep  ftolD0  0toap— a  toonDrou0   ca0tle 

0toim0 
before  fter  epe0,  toftere  pftantom  form0  Do  ftoto 
3nD  lotolp  murmur,  "Slumber,  0leep,  oft,  0leep" 
Cfte  toalte  a0  flim0g  curtain0  melt  atoap, 
a  Droto0p  lion  keep0  a  la?p  guarD 
COftere  rolling  0tep0  a0cenD  a  regal  tftrone, 
a  gloomp  0pirit  toatoe0  tfte  magic  toanD 
Co  Dream0  tofto  ftoto  anD,  0ilent,  0lip  atoap* 
Cften  pa00  a  0ea  of  0un  anD  jopou0  toatoe0; 
a  ting  ark  Qit0  ligfttlp  o'er  tfte  cre0t0; 
Cfte  0ftaDe0  of  all  DeparteD  Dag0  atoait 
Co  take  tfte  la0t,  a0  come0  tfte  neto— tfte  Datom 
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a  Drooping  fafrD  comes  sailing  Doton  tfte  skp; 
at  fails,  it  Dies,  tfte  gftostlp  figures  toeep; 
15ut  no,  another  biro,  ano  pet  tfte  same 
appears  anD  rises  totoarD  tfte  glotoing  €ast* 
Cfte  ark  of  all  DeparteD  Daps  toiti)0ratos, 
2Dne  aDDeD  toftere  tfte  tftrong  toill  etoer  groto* 
Cfte  Pftoeni*  bird  toill  journep  far  anD  bigi) 
Co  sertoe  tfte  sun*  3t  sings  aiouD  its  jop* 
Kt  cries  anD  tften— tfte  Dream  is  gone— sije  toakes*' 

Cfte  crasi)  of  tfmnDer  sftakes  tfte  castle  tftrougf)* 
§)fte  bears  a  toar  in  all  tfte  quaking  balls; 
Cbe  diking  call,  as  knottm  throughout  tbe  lanD; 
Cfce  fieastlp  sftrieks  of  otoerpotoereD  men* 
JDer  terror  ftolDs  fter  still;  again  sfte  bears 
Cfte  call,  anD  fears  tftat  all  is  lost,  aft,  tooe/ 
Cfte  ftorriD  sftouts  of  triumph,  fcolD  Deligftf, 
anD  noto  one  sftouts,  "Percftance  a  IaDp  fair 
JLies  softlp  ftere  in  state;"  tftep  beat  tfte  Door, 
GBlstoitfta  faints  toitf)  fear*  "(KBe  enter,  Cjjanes, 
a  DeaD,  poor  slatoe  is  ail  tftat's  fjere*  atoap*" 
"IBut  stap,"  commanDs  tfie  ftaugjjtp  toar*like  cftief* 
^e  then  uplifts  the  maiDen  pale,  tariti)  all 
Cfte  grace  a  migbtp  man  of  toar  coulD  knoto* 
Che  hattle*raging  men  are  scornful  brutes; 
Cbep  come  upon  a  harp— thep  crp,  "a  song," 
3D  Dressing  ©igbeer,  tufto  is  hen  Ding  o'er 
Che  maiD,  "CommanD  her  there  to  sing  for  m, 
§>o  all  map  learn  the  toortb  pou  finD  in  such 
a  one,  a  siatoe  accorDing  rightful  lato*" 
a  jealous  man,  be  sneereD,  anD  spoke  again, 
"il3o  Doubt  toe  all  toill  finD  fter  toortbp,  LorD*" 
Cfte  eager  crotoD  alouD  DemanD,  "a  song*" 
©o  up  she  got,  alone,  to  sing,  for  life, 
®fte  kneto*  Cfte  ftarp  hetoaileD,  then  fopous  sang 
©f  Pboeni*  birD,  attenDant,  sunip,  priest* 
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§>j)e  gang,  $i)e  ceaseO,  a  silence  ftelO  tfcem  all* 
Spoke  tf)U0  ©igfjeer  toitft  toonDerligfct  upon 
$10 'face,  "QUpself  fjatoe  DteameD  tftx0  Dream  of 

sleep* 
Cfte  Pboeni*  fiirD  anD  all  toere  tftere— sfce's 

mine* 
2Dur  souls  ftatoe  met  in  lanD  unbnoton,  gooD 

Cfjanes,— 
OSenD  knee  to  t!)is,  pour  future  IXueen— from 

Olpr0;>" 

Lucile  Marshall,  '13. 
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©e  Laugf)$  TSzzt  Wlho  Laugft*  Last 

HAD  come  to  the  little  mountain  village 
for  rest,  with  plans  for  long  days  of  read- 
ing. But  it  was  so  much  easier,  and  quite 
as  amusing,  to  sit  on  the  vine-clad  back 
porch,  and  listen  to  my  landlady's  cheer- 
ful tones.  Then,  too,  I  felt  the  self- 
satisfaction  of  one  who  is  doing  a  kindness  to  a  fellow-man, 
for  I  knew  that  Mrs.  Barton  was  never  quite  so  happy  as 
when  she  had  a  good  tale  to  tell  and  a  sympathetic  listener 
to  hear  it. 

"  Just  listen  to  Minnie's  laugh,"  said  Mrs.  Barton,  as  a  gang 
of  gleeful  children  raced  by ;  "ain't  them  the  heartiest  tones ! 
The  comet  gave  her  that  silvery  ringin'  laugh.  That's  what 
I  call  it,  for  the  girl  in  'The  Mystery  of  the  Raven  Locks' 
had  a  silvery  ringin'  laugh,  and  I  just  know  Minnie's  is 
like  hers.  My,  but  won't  Minnie  have  the  beaux  when  she's 
old  'nough  for  'em!"  And  the  fond  mother  beamed  with 
pride. 

"But  how  did  the  comet  give  Minnie  her  silvery  ringing 
laugh?"  said  I,  feeling  quite  cheated  that  the  comet  hadn't 
presented  me  with  a  like  gift. 

"Well,  well,  just  wait  till  I  tell  you.  'Course  you  'mem- 
ber how  'bout  five  years  ago  there  was  such  a  racket  made 
'bout  Halley's  comet — that  was  its  name,  wasn't  it?  Well, 
Ezra  was  readin'  the  Saturday  E renin'  Post  one  evenin' — 
Ezra  always  did  take  stock  in  them  worthless  magazine 
things.  If  he'd  'a'  stuck  to  good,  sensible  novels,  such  as  I 
do,  he'd  'a'  saved  us  a  lot  of  worry  an'  trouble. 

"Well,  Ezra  was  readin'  away,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  he 
stopped,  an'  his  eyes  bulged  out  just  as  if  they  was  goin' 
to  pop  right  out  of  his  head,  an'  his  hair  riz  up,  an'  he  said, 
in  tones,  'nough  to  scare  a  body  right  out  of  her  wits: 
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"  'Maria,  are  you  prepared  to  meet  jour  God?' 
"I  was  that  seared  I  most  collapsed  on  the  spot,  for  I 
thought  the  poor  man  had  gone  crazy !  An'  in  'The  Tragedy 
of  Silver  Valley/  which  I'd  just  read,  there  was  a  man  who 
went  crazy  all  of  a  sudden,  an'  killed  his  wife  in  cold  blood 
—killed  her  in  cold  blood !  An'  all  her  poor  little  children 
was  orphans.  Well,  when  Ezra  said  that  to  me,  I  thought 
of  her,  an'  began  to  wonder  if  I  could  reach  the  door  'fore 
he  grabbed  me;    but  he  just  went  on  talkin' : 

"  'We  are  goin'  to  meet  an  awful  fate,  Maria.'  Well,  my 
heart  just  plumped  into  my  throat,  I  was  that  scared.  An' 
I  tell  you  I  was  relieved  when  he  said: 

"  'The  comet  is  goin'  to  kill  us  all.'  It's  less  romantic, 
but  much  more  'greeable  to  be  killed  by  a  comet  than  by 
your  own  husband,  ain't  it?" 

As  I  could  not  answer  this  question,  having  had  no  ex- 
perience either  way,  Mrs.  Barton  resumed: 

"Well,  Ezra,  he  said  that  the  comet  was  goin'  to  have  a 
long  waggin'  tail  made  of  laughin'  gas  like  that  you  have 
to  take  when  the  dentist  gets  hold  of  you.  'An','  says  he, 
'the  comet  is  goin'  to  whisk  us  with  its  tail  an'  make  us 
laugh  till  we're  all  dead.' 

"  'Huh !'  says  I,  'laughin'  can't  kill  anyone.  Didn't  you 
never  hear  the  sayin',  "Laugh  an'  grow  fat"  ?  It  wouldn't 
hurt  some  people  if  they'd  just  laugh  more.' 

"  'But  laughin'll  kill  you,  if  you  have  to  keep  it  up  hours, 
till  you  can't  breathe  any  more.  The  Saturday  Evenin  Post 
is  bound  to  know,'  says  Ezra. 

"Well,  I  didn't  take  much  stock  in  the  Saturday  Evenin 
Post,  but  that  night  I  got  to  thinkin'  'bout  things  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  an'  you  c'n  believe  most  anything 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  An'  I  actually  got  scared  at  the 
thought  of  dyin'  from  laughin'.  But  I  thought,  an'  thought, 
an'  thought ;    an'  after  a  while  I  struck  on  the  nicest  scheme 
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to  save  ourselves.  You  can  learn  to  do  'most  anything  if 
you  just  get  at  it  with  all  your  might  an'  main.  It  just 
struck  me  that  we  could  learn  to  laugh  for  a  long,  long  spell, 
without  its  hurtin'  anyone,  if  we  began  and  practiced  up 
to  it.  Then  if  we  all  knew  how  to  laugh  for  hours,  without 
gettin'  out  of  breath,  the  comet's  laughin'-gas  tail  couldn't 
do  us  no  harm. 

"The  next  mornin'  at  the  breakfast  table,  I  told  my 
scheme  to  Ezra,  an'  he  was  that  tickled  with  it! 

"  'It's  your  duty  to  warn  people,  an'  tell  them  of  the 
only  way  of  escape,'  says  he.  'You  may  be  the  means  of 
savin'  all  Granton,'  says  he. 

"The  idea  tickled  me,  for  when  I  was  young  I  had  wanted 
to  be  a  missionary,  which  I  gave  up  for  the  sake  of  marryin' 
Ezra.  But  I  always  did  have  a  mania  for  doin'  good.  An' 
here  I  was  to  have  the  chance  of  savin'  countless  lives. 

"So  that  afternoon,  after  I'd  done  up  the  work,  I  put  on 
my  hat,  an'  started  out,  an'  went  to  every  house  in  Granton. 
Some  people  took  the  news  real  serious,  an'  others  just  kind 
o'  smiled  as  if  they  didn't  take  much  stock  in  it.  But,  any- 
way, I  asked  everybody  to  come  to  our  house  that  night  to 
begin  to  practice  laughin'. 

"An'  sure  'nough  they  all  came,  even  those  who  hadn't 
'peared  to  take  to  the  idea.  There  was  so  many  of  'em  that 
the  house  was  just  plumb  full.  Since  the  time  of  Sister 
Sallie's  weddin'  there  hadn't  been  such  a  jam  in  this 
house ! 

"Well,  I  told  'em  all  over  how  we  were  goin'  to  start  an' 
time  ourselves  laughin',  an'  see  if  we  couldn't  laugh  a  little 
longer  every  night  than  we  did  the  night  before.  So  Ezra 
said,  'One — two — three — go  !'  an'  we  all  began  to  laugh. 
An'  we  laughed,  an'  laughed,  an'  laughed.  It  wasn't  hard 
work  either,  for  every  one  looked  so  funny  you  couldn't  V 
helped  laughin',  even  if  you'd  'a'  wanted  to.     An'  Miss  Cox 
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'specially  looked  so  ridic'lous,  'cause  her  little  corkscrew 
curls  bobbed  so  funny,  an'  her  mouth  wrinkled  so  funny,  as 
if  it  wasn't  used  to  laughin',  an'  didn't  just  know  how.  An' 
finally,  her  glasses  just  up  'n  tumbled  off  her  nose — she  was 
work  in'  so  hard — an'  smash !  they  went  on  the  floor.  Natur- 
ally, tho'  we  was  sorry  her  glasses  was  broke,  we  couldn't 
stop  for  that,  but  she  seemed  to  think  we  was  laughin'  at 
her,  for  up  she  hopped  as  mad  as  a  cucumber  an'  says: 

"  'I'd  rather  die  a  godly  death  than  live  in  ungodly 
mirth!'  An'  with  that  she  stalked  out  of  the  room.  Of 
course,  we  felt  sorry  to  think  she  was  doomed  to  die,  but 
we  had  to  save  ourselves  for  all  that,  so  we  kept  on  laughin' 
till  Mattie  Lipscomb,  who  is  tremendous  stout,  began  to  turn 
blue  in  the  face,  an'  gasp  'most  awful.  So  them  that  could 
had  to  leave  off  laughin',  an'  tend  to  Mattie.  But  we'd 
laughed  one  hour  an'  five  minutes,  which  was  a  good 
beginnin',  an'  we  might  'a'  done  even  better  if  Mattie  hadn't 
broke  into  things. 

"Well,  the  next  night  the  folks  all  came  again,  bringin' 
their  children  with  their  little  pig-tails  all  tied  in  their 
Sunday-go-to-meetin'  ribbons.  But  before  startin'  cere- 
monies, we  had  an  awful  discussion  with  Mrs.  Jones,  who 
was  so  'fraid  she  couldn't  teach  Baby  Jones  to  laugh,  so  he 
wouldn't  kill  himself,  'cause  he  was  too  little  to  realize  his 
danger,  an'  when  she  tried  to  make  him  laugh,  he  just 
squalled  instead.  He'd  inherited  his  ma's  temper.  Well, 
we  had  an  awful  time,  for  Mrs.  Jones  just  took  on,  an'  said 
she  couldn't  live  if  her  baby  was  goin'  to  die,  an'  she  didn't 
think  it  was  fair  for  us  to  try  to  save  ourselves,  when  she 
had  to  die.  Well,  we  was  all  so  taken  aback,  'cause  it  did 
seem  kind  o'  selfish,  an'  old  Bill  Jones  looked  as  if  he  didn't 
know  what  to  do,  'cause  he  didn't  want  to  die,  an'  yet  he 
was  too  'fraid  of  Mrs.  Jones  to  dare  to  learn  to  laugh  if 
she  didn't.     Well,  it  was  awful,  'cause  we  couldn't  any  of 
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us  think  of  any  way  of  teachin'  Baby  Jones.  80  finally,  the 
Joneses  just  had  to  leave,  an'  poor  Mr.  Jones  did  hang  back 
so — you  could  see  he  was  goin'  'cause  he  preferred  death  to 
even  a  few  days  of  the  hell  Mrs.  Jones  would  'a'  given  him 
if  he  hadn't  'a'  gone. 

"Well,  we  kept  right  on  a-practicin'  every  evenin',  till 
we  got  so  we  could  laugh  three  hours  straight,  an'  the 
eighteenth  of  May  was  gettin'  pretty  close.  The  laughin' 
gas  was  goin'  to  strike  the  earth  at  eight  o'clock  of  the 
eighteenth,  accordin'  to  the  Saturday  Evenin'  Post,  so  I 
just  kept  the  children  home  from  school  that  day,  but  Ezra 
insisted  on  workin'  all  day.  He  said  if  there  was  any 
chance  of  our  dyin',  he  wanted  to  have  the  garden  all  hoed 
an'  in  order  beforehand. 

"  'Huh !"  says  I,  'lots  of  good  a  hoed  garden  will  do  us 
after  we're  all  heavenly  angels.' 

"But  Ezra  was  stubborn.  He  said  he  thought  there'd 
be  more  chance  of  our  goin'  to  the  right  place,  if  the  garden 
was  hoed  proper,  an'  he  didn't  want  to  take  no  chances. 

"Well,  'twas  an  awful  mournful  day,  for  the  children  all 
kept  whinin'  'round  an'  askin'  what  the  matter  was,  'cause 
I  was  careful  to  speak  cross  to  'em  whenever  they  looked  as 
if  they  was  goin'  to  laugh,  'cause  I  wanted  them  to  save  up 
all  their  laughin'  powers  till  night,  when  T  knew  they'd 
have  'nough  laughin'  to  do.  An'  all  day  I  was  worried  too, 
for  fear  I  hadn't  trained  'em  well  'nough. 

"Well,  after  supper,  which  none  of  us  had  the  heart  to 
eat,  we  went  all  over  the  house,  an'  shut  all  the  blinds  so 
as  to  ke£p  out  the  laughin'  gas  as  long  as  possible.  Then  we 
all  c'llected  in  the  parlor,  which  was  the  most  inside  room 
of  the  house,  to  wait  for  the  worst.  An'  all  of  a  sudden  I 
felt  the  laugh  comin' — it  was  just  at  the  stroke  of  eight, 
just  at  the  time  the  Saturday  Evenin'  Post  said  'twas  comin'. 
First  I  b'gan  to  giggle,  an'  then  to  laugh,  an'  at  that  Ezra 
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broke  into  a  big  laugh,  too.  The  children  was  slower  'bout 
it;  I  remember  thinkin'  'twas  'cause  they  had  better  lungs 
than  us  old  folks,  but  pretty  soon  they  started  in  too. 

"Well,  we  all  laughed,  an'  laughed,  an'  laughed.  It 
struck  nine,  an'  still  we  laughed,  ten  an'  still  we  laughed, 
an'  it  was  plumb  'leven  before  we  let  up.  We  was  too  weak 
to  say  a  word  for  a  long  time,  but  after  quite  a  while,  Ezra 
stands  up,  an'  says: 

"  'Praise  the  Lord,'  says  he,  'we  have  just  passed  safely 
thru'  an'  awful  escape.'    An'  we  all  fell  on  our  knees. 

"Well,  I  put  the  poor,  tired  children  to  bed,  an'  then 
Ezra  an'  I  sat  up  in  the  parlor  an'  thought,  an'  the  more 
we  thought,  the  more  mournful  we  got.  We  didn't  dare 
look  outdoors  for  fear  there  was  still  some  laughin'  gas  that 
hadn't  been  used  up.    Ezra  was  the  first  to  say  anything: 

"  'Poor  Miss  Cox  is  dead,'  says  he. 

"  'Yes,'  says  I,  dreadful  sad,  'so  is  poor  Mrs.  Jones,  an' 
her  dear  little  baby.' 

"  'An','  says  Ezra,  'everybody  else  what  doesn't  live  in 
Granton's  dead.  Maria,  why  didn't  you  think  of  warnin' 
the  world.  Just  think  it's  all  covered  with  corpses — there 
ain't  no  towns,  there  ain't  no  cities — an'  the  President's 
dead!  Why  didn't  we  save  the  President?  Maria,  if  the 
President's  dead,  I  wish  I  was  dead,  too !'  Ezra  always  was 
suoh  a  good  Eepublican. 

"  'But  the  children  are  alive,'  says  I. 
•  'That's  so,'  says  he,  'but  think  how  lonesome  they'll  be 
when  they  grow  up.    I  was  goin'  to  send  Matthew  to  college, 
an'  now  there  ain't  no  colleges.     Maria,  I  wish  we  was  all 
dead !' 

"An'  the  poor  man  was  that  distressed,  that  I  couldn't 
make  him  take  any  rest.  We  just  mourned  all  night.  The 
thought  of  the  children  all  snug  an'  safe  was  the  only  thing 
that  kept  me  from  givin'  up  just  like  Ezra. 
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"At  dawn  Ezra  says,  'I  must  hurry  down  for  a  paper.' 
Then  he  happened  to  think,  'But  there  ain't  no  papers.' 
An'  he  just  doubled  up,  he  was  that  overcome. 

"The  children  was  gettin'  their  books  together  to  go  to 
school,  but  I  had  to  tell  them  there  wouldn't  be  any  more 
school,  'cause  Miss  Cox,  their  teacher,  was  dead.  But 
children  hain't  got  much  feelin',  an'  they  didn't  realize  what 
had  happened,  an'  I  must  say,  they  didn't  act  very  sad. 

"I  didn't  know  as  'twas  quite  safe  to  go  outdoors  yet,  but 
'fore  I  knew  it  Minnie  had  slipped  out.  An'  my  heart  like 
to  burst  when  I  heard  her  say,  'Ma,  Mr.  Jones  is  comin'  up 
the  path.' 

"Mr.  Jones,  who  I  had  thought  of  as  a  corpse!  I  could 
hardly  b'lieve  my  eyes,  but  there  he  was  an'  I  was  that 
s'prised  I  could  hardly  gasp,  but  I  thought  surely  he  must 
be  the  sole  survivin'  Jones,  an'  had  come  for  sympathy,  so 
I  says: 

"  'You  has  my  heart-felt  sympathy,  Mr.  Jones.  Your  loss 
is  great.' 

"  'No  loss  at  all,'  says  Mr.  Jones  real  short.  I  was  that 
shocked  to  think  that  the  man  should  be  takin'  it  so  calmly, 
tho'  I  did  know  his  wife  was  a  terrible  shrew.  Yet,  'twas 
only  proper  he  should  'pear  sorry,  even  if  he  didn't  feel  it, 
just  for  the  sake  of  decency.  An'  then  that  dear  little 
baby ! 

"  'Why,  Mr.  Jones !'  was  all  I  could  say. 

"  'Can  I  borrow  your  hoe  V  says  he. 

"  'Yes,  indeed,'  says  I,  'but  I  shouldn't  think  you'd  have 
the  heart  to  hoe.'  An'  I  was  glad  when  the  man  took  his 
hoe  an'  left,  I  was  that  disgusted. 

"After  he  left,  Ezra  an'  I  thought  we'd  go  over  an'  see 
'bout  Miss  Cox,  an'  see  if  there  was  anything  we  could  do. 
So  we  went  over  an'  rang  the  doorbell.  We  didn't  'spect  no 
answer,  so  we  walked  right  in  an'  I  left  Ezra  in  the  hall 
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while  I  went  up  to  Miss  Cox's  room  to  see  the  corpse.  But 
I  just  had  time  to  open  the  door  an'  see  the  room  was 
empty,  when  I  heard  a  most  tremendous  scream.  Rushin' 
downstairs  head  over  heels,  I  was  just  in  time  to  see  Ezra's 
coat  tails  disappearin'  thru'  the  door,  while  a  tall,  thin, 
spooky  lookin'  creature  was  hastenin'  the  coat  tails  with  an 
umbrella,  an'  holler  in'  at  the  top  of  its  lungs :  'Thief !  thief ! 
fire ! !'  I  was  that  indignant  I  didn't  think  of  bein' 
frightened,  tho'  Miss  Cox  did  look  powerful  much  like  a 
ghost. 

"  'Stop  assaultin'  my  husband,'  says  I,  mad  as  a  wet  hen. 
"Miss  Cox  looked  kind  o'  taken  aback  when  she  saw  me, 
but  she  picked  up  'nough  to  say: 

"  'Why  this  unpardonable  intrusion  on  my  privacy  V  says 
she,  her  curls  bobbin',  she  was  that  mad. 

"  'We  thought  you  was  dead,  an'  we  was  doin'  our  duty 
by  your  corpse,'  says  I  kind  o'  sheepish-like. 

"  'I  sincerely  hope  that  my  corpse  will  never  need  to  be 
touched  by  unhallowed  hands  like  yours,'  says  she.  She 
didn't  deserve  to  be  spoke  to  after  that,  but  I  was  too  full 
of  curiosity  to  pay  any  attention  to  it.  I  wanted  to  know 
what  bus'ness  Miss  Cox  had  bein'  alive  still  when  if  she'd 
'a'  behaved  herself,  she'd  'a'  been  lyin'  up  in  bed  all  peace- 
ful in  death.  So  I  just  didn't  pay  any  'tention  to  her  rude- 
ness, an'  I  says: 

"  'Why  are  you  alive  ?' 

"  'I  guess  I've  got  as  much  right  to  life  as  you  have,' 
says  she  snappy-like.  I  didn't  see  why  she  should  be  in 
such  a  temper,  a  grown  woman  like  her,  an'  a  teacher  of 
poor,  little  children! 

"  'But  you  didn't  learn  to  laugh,'  says  I. 
"  'Folks  can  live  without  ungodly  mirth,'  says  she,  'but 
they  can't  exist  if  they're  goin'  to  be  pestered  to  death  with 
idle   curiosity.' 
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"I  was  dyin'  to  ask  her  more,  'cause  I  really  couldn't 
see  why  she  was  alive  still,  but  I  was  too  proud  to  stand 
any  more  of  such  talk,  so  I  just  marched  to  the  door  an' 
out,  without  one  word  of  good-bye — I  was  that  mad ! 

"Well,  who  should  I  meet  goin'  down  the  street  but 
Mattie  Lipscomb,  an'  I  thought  I'd  ask  her  how  she  felt 
after  her  laughin'  fit. 

"  'How  did  you  get  'long  last  night  V  says  I. 

"  '  'Bout  what  ?'  says  she. 

"  '  'Bout  laughin','  says  I. 

"  'Didn't  laugh !'  says  she. 

"  'But  the  laughin'  gas !'  says  I  real  put  out  with  her 
'bout  bein'  so  stupid.  An'  at  that  she  just  flared  up.  I 
hadn't  known  that  Mattie  had  so  much  spunk. 

"  'Laughin'  gas !'  says  she ;  'it  was  all  a  fake.  You've 
just  made  us  waste  hours  every  night  for  a  month  just  for 
nothin'.  An'  I've  gained  fifteen  pounds,  an'  I  wish  to  good- 
ness you'd  never  fooled  me  into  it.  The  Lord  knows  I 
didn't  need  any  fifteen  pounds.' 

"I  was  so  taken  aback,  I  raced  home  as  hard  as  I  could 
go.  An'  there  was  Ezra,  as  mad  as  hops  with  two  big 
bumps  on  his  bald  head,  where  Miss  Cox  had  hit  him.  He 
jumped  up  when  I  came  in. 

"  'You've  made  a  fool  of  me,  Maria,'  says  he,  'an'  I'll 
never  forgive  you,  never!  Woman  is  a  snare  to  man  and  a 
blemish  on  the  earth.' 

"Well,  the  poor  man  was  so  funny  with  his  eloquence 
an'  his  two  big  bumps,  'most  as  big  as  hen's  eggs,  an'  it 
struck  me  so  funny  to  have  every  one  blamin'  me  when 
'twas  really  Ezra  himself  an'  his  Saturday  Evenin'  Post 
what  started  all  the  rumpus,  that  I  just  began  to  laugh  right 
then  an'  there.  At  first  Ezra  looked  as  if  he'd  pop,  he  was 
so  mad.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  he  began  to  laugh  too.  An' 
we  laughed,  an'  laughed.     An'  the  children  heard  us,   an' 
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they  came  in  an'  laughed  too,  an'  we  all  laughed  till  we  had 
laughed  ourselves  hoarse.  Then,  Ezra,  when  he  got  his 
breath  again,  spoke  up : 

"'Maria,'  says  he,  'the  old  comet's  taught  us  to  laugh 
anyway,  so  we  ain't  entirely  fooled  after  all.'  An'  I've 
always  agreed  with  him,  for  we've  all  been  lots  better 
natured  ever  since,  an'  the  children  all  has  such  lovely 
laughs  just  like  Minnie's.  It's  queer  tho'  how  we  got  to 
laughin'  that  night  when  there  wasn't  no  laughin'  gas  at  all. 
Ain't  it  funny  what  'magination  will  do?" 

R.  B.  White,  '13. 
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Celfa  in  tfte  ^ea^fcell 

T  was  hot — the  heat  seemed  to  live  in  the 
white  haze  over  the  burning  lake.  The 
very  soul  within  me  was  on  fire.  Had  I 
not  sought  the  heart  of  seclusion  in  the 
cool  country  by  the  shore?  Here,  indeed, 
I  hoped  to  find  the  simple  ease  so  many 
came  to  the  city  prattling  loudly  of.  Then  there  was 
Celia!  Would  there  never  be  a  place  without  a  woman  to 
distract  one? 

What  was  the  matter  with  me  that  I  should  feel  so 
feverish  and  ill-tempered?  Well,  the  water  would  be  cool. 
I  would  go  in  swimming.  There  were  no  noisy  bathers 
yet,  and  for  this  I  was  thankful.  I  would  swim  out  to  my 
small  marine  fortress,  for  so  I  loved  to  call  the  old  rock 
that  was  high  enough  to  be  well  out  from  shore,  yet  one 
could  sit  there  if  one  but  found  the  place,  for  the  rock 
was  not  discernible  except  on  calm  days.  It  was  overgrown 
with  treacherous  slime,  and  I  balanced  somewhat  uncer- 
tainly, swayed  by  the  gentle  incoming  waves.  I  was  quiet 
for  a  time,  then  suddenly,  I  saw  my  fortress  was  beseiged 
by  a  school  of  tiny  silver  fish.  How  foolish  they  were 
darting  now  here,  now  there,  frightening  themselves  by 
their  very  scurry!  I  stared  at  the  blazing  water,  which 
seemed  only  to  mirror  the  sun's  fierce  heat. 

I  w£s  slipping,  gliding  into  the  water;  but  it  was  very 
pleasant.  Should  I  swim  or  float?  Some  way  it  did  not 
seem  to  make  any  difference.  Why  should  I  try  to  decide 
at  all? — it  was  very  good.  I  was  drifting,  that  was  it. 
Why  had  I  never  tried  it  before?  I  wondered  idly.  But 
now — it  was  growing  dark.     Twilight  was  clothed  in  green 
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— dull  green — not  grey,  or  rose,  as  I  had  always  imagined. 

It  grew  darker  still;  it  was  getting  very  late.  ~No,  no, 
it  was  something,  something  different.  It  was  so  black,  I 
could  feel  it  slipping  sleekly  through  my  hands.  Oh,  the 
torture  of  it!  Would  there  never  come  a  change?  I 
hurried  on  with  reluctant  feet  that  dreaded  the  hidden  pit- 
falls. God !  would  it  never  end !  No,  I  would  lie  down 
here,  and  this  heavy-gowned  person,  with  the  endless, 
blackish  train,  would  smother  me  when  she  swept  by. 

She  was  gone,  and  I  was  not  the  same — I  moved  airily  as 
a  spirit,  but  was  not  afraid.  There,  I  would  hide  behind  a 
great  mass  of  sea-weed.  It  reached  out,  and  twined  about 
me  with  a  subtle  touch.     I  shivered,  but  was  not  afraid. 

Strange  creatures  of  brilliant  hues  came  peering  silently 
about  with  vacant,  awful  eyes.  At  last,  they  all  were  gone, 
and  I  wandered  in  a  mighty  forest.  The  trees  were  twin- 
ing corals,  red  and  palest  pink.  Tiny  golden  fish  swam  in 
and  out  in  endless  hide  and  seek.  Green,  feathery  plants 
waved  softly  to  and  fro.  How  strange !  the  motion  of  each 
thing  was  always  to  and  fro. 

And  there  a  wondrous  shell,  mossy  green,  stood,  palace  of 
it  all.  I  entered;  the  halls  were  white  and  pearly.  Ah! 
what  a  joy;  it  seemed  for  centuries  I  had  been  searching, 
waiting,  for  this  hour.  Now  I  might  learn  the  mystery  of 
the  voice  of  shells,  the  ever-echoing  sound  never,  never  still. 
I  listened  now,  as  often  when  a  boy,  and  vowed  once  more 
to  find  the  cause. 

Eagerly  I  pursued  my  way  through  endless  mazy  halls. 
Hark !  'twas  some  one  singing,  the  ghost  of  Lorelei.  I  crept 
along  stealthily,  for  my  footsteps  echoed  so.  The  way 
grew  steeper,  steeper — high  and  far  away  I  saw  a  throne, 
and  there  the  queen  sat  singing,  waiting  for  her  lord.  I 
looked  again,  and  then  I  knew  that  it  was  Celia,  and  she 
was  waiting  there  for  me.  But  the  way  was  very  steep. 
I  slipped,  crying  feebly  for  my  Celia. 
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She  raised  me,  whispering  silly  things,  so  really  incon- 
sistent; something  about  sun-strokes  and  my  first  regain- 
ing consciousness.  I  started  to  tell  her  not  to  bother  me 
at  all,  and  then  I  felt  as  though  I  had  not  seen  her  for  a 
long,  long  time,  and  I  sobbed  quite  weakly,  not  knowing 
whether  for  joy  or  sorrow.     But  Celia  was  there! 

Lucile  Marshall,  '13. 
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3nOian  Summer 

Soft  days  of  mist, 

When  land  and  sky  and  listless  air 

Are  bathed  in  purple  haze; 
When  earth  seems  lulled  in  one  forgetting  dream? 

And  nights  blend  softly  with  the  drowsy  days. 

Brief  days  of  peace, 

When  silence  soft  steals  o'er  the  land, 

And  Earth  breathes  deep  relief, 
In  dim  and  veiled  Nirvana  passionless, 

Forgetting  all  her  past  and  future  grief. 

Rebecca  White,  '13.. 
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a  Substitute  fot  CupiD 


T  was  a  hot  August  day;  not  even  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  breeze  stirred  the  locust  trees 
in  the  old-fashioned  garden;  even  the 
spacious  halls  and  rooms  of  the  old 
Southern  mansion  seemed  unbearably 
close.  I  came  down  the  broad  steps  list- 
lessly; picked  up  a  magazine  from  the  table  as  I  walked 
through  the  library,  and  then,  as  the  shady  back  porch 
looked  cooler  than  any  other  place,  I  strolled  out  there  to 
the  hammock.  There  was  a  faint  lifting  of  my  feeling  of 
boredom  as  I  saw  "Aunt"  Cynthia  jogging  the  baby  car- 
riage with  her  foot,  and  heard  her  crooning  a  low,  negro 
lullaby. 

I  had  promised  a  visit  to  my  old  school  friend,  Amy 
Sheffield,  ever  since  her  marriage.  However,  four  years 
had  flown  by  since  that  important  and  highly  exciting  event 
had  taken  place,  and  this  was  my  first  opportunity  for  the 
much-anticipated  visit.  I  seized  it  eagerly  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  very  unfavorable  time  of  the  year  to  be  in 
the  drowsy,  little  Southern  village.  I  had  thoroughly  en- 
joyed myself,  however,  until  that  very  morning.  Amy  an- 
nounced at  the  breakfast  table  that  she  must  go  up  to  New 
Orleans  with  Jack.  "We  have  to  choose  a  wedding  present 
for  his  brother,"  she  said,  "and  I  know  the  dear  boy  would 
never  be  able  to  get  the  proper  thing  by  himself.  Now,  please 
come  with  us,  Peggy,  we  can  have  such  fun.  It  is  going  to 
be  pretty  hot,  however,  so  perhaps  you  would  rather  stay 

here  and  keep  cool "     "Peggy"  chose  the  latter,  for  here 

she  could  at  least  try  to  keep  cool. 
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But  here  it  was,  exactly  ten  o'clock  on  a  blistering  day, 
too  hot  to  even  stir  in  search  of  amusement.  So  it  was 
with  a  hope  that  I  had  actually  found  some  amusement 
that  I  started  to  address  the  old  "Mammy":  "O  Aunt 
Cynthia " 

"Sh — sh — honey,  wait  a  minet  twel  he  gits  off  sound," 
whispered  the  old  negress  anxiously,  as  she  wielded  the 
palm  leaf  fan  even  more  vigorously  over  her  charge,  and 
jogged  the  carriage  until  I  thought  surely  the  springs 
would  burst,  all  the  while  singing  in  a  low,  throaty  voice. 

After  I  had  waited  some  minutes  and  was  about  to  drop 
off  myself,  I  heard  the  admiring  tones  of  Aunt  Cynthia, 
"I  declar  ter  goodness,  honey,  yuh  sho'  is  purty,  they  ain't 
no  doubt  erbout  hit.  Yuh  is  purtier  than  when  yuh  wuz 
at  Lil'  Miss'  weddin',  yuh  sho'  is.  How  cum  yuh  ain't 
never  stepped  off  wid  some  fine-lookin'  feller?" 

"Aunt  Cynthia,"  I  interrupted  hastily,  "aren't  you  afraid 
of  waking  the  baby?" 

"Nor,  chile,  he's  sleep  for  two  good  hours  yit,  jest  soon 
ez  he  gits  off  sound  then  hit's  all  right.  But  whut  wuz  hit 
yuh  wuz  a-goin'  ter  say  ter  me  a  while  back?" 

"I  ?  Oh,  I  just  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  had  ever  known 
a  hotter  day?" 

"Lawd!  yes,  I  sho'  hav';  why  yuh  knows  when  thet 
comet  contraption  wuz  heah  hit  wuz  one  uv  ther  hottest 
days " 

"But  the  comet  was  here  more  than  one  day,  Aunt 
Cynthia,"  I  remonstrated.  "It  was  visible  for  quite  a 
while." 

"Yes,  I  knows  thet,  but  ther  day  ther  worl'  wuz  ter  go 
up  in  fizz  wuz  ther  day  I'm  er-talkin'  erbout;  thet  wuz  er 
scorcher.  Ain't  Lil'  Miss'  never  tol'  yuh  erbout  hit? 
Why,  thet  wuz  ther  day  thet  her  an'  Mistah  Jack  fixed 
hit  all  up.     Ain't  she  never  tol'  yuh  thet  ?"    At  the  negative 
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shake  of  my  head  the  old  darky  settled  back  in  her  split- 
bottomed  chair  with  a  grin  of  delight.  She  was  only  too 
glad  to  have  a  listener  to  what  was  evidently  one  of  her 
favorite  stories. 

"Wal,  yuh  know  how  hit  always  wuz  wif  Marse  Jack 
and  my  Lil'  Miss',  ever  since  she  done  met  him  up  thar  in 
thet  big  city  whar  you  an7  her  went  ter  school;  ever  sence 
then  I  say  he  would  cum  down  heah  ter  see  her,  he  spent 
most  all  of  his  vacation  days  heah.  Wal,  'twuz  five  years 
ago  cum  las'  May;  school  had  let  out  arly,  an'  ole  marse 
cum  out  ter  ther  kitchen  an'  say,  'Cynthia,  Miss  Amy'll 
be  heah  ther  end  uv  the  week  wif  er  house-party,  so  yuh 
git  ready,  heah.'  We  cleaned  an'  cooked  twel  thar  warn't 
nothin'  lef  ter  dew,  an'  then  they  cum — how  cum  yuh 
wa'n't  thar,  Miss  Peggy?" 

"I  was  in  Europe,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  yas'um,  I  remembers  now;  hit  mus'  be  a  powerful 
purty  place,  m'am?" 

"Yes,  it  is,  but  do  go  on,  Auntie,"  I  begged  impatiently. 

"Wal,  lemme  see,  whar  wuz  I  ?  Oh !  yas,  I  wuz  er-sayin' 
as  how  they  cum,  they  did  thet;  ther  wuz  five  boys,  an'  all 
uv  'em  warn't  nuthin'  but  cut-ups,  an'  then  thar  wuz  fo' 
gurls.  They  all  her  er  fine  time  fer  ther  fus'  week,  then 
I  seed  es  how  my  Lil'  Miss'  warn't  so  chirrupy,  not  by  any 
manner  er  means.  She  sorter  laffed  onnateral  lak,  when 
she'd  orter  been  so  happy  thet  she  couldn't  help  herself 
fum  laffin'.  Thar  wuz  Marse  Jack  er-hoverin'  over  her 
sorter  anxious  lak  all  uv  ther  time,  end  ev'ry  time  he  say 
anything  ter  her,  she'd  sorter  shrug  up  her  shoulders  an' 
toss  her  lil'  head  an'  answer  him  back  somepin'  thet  would 
mek  all  ther  rest  uv  'em  lafr*. 

"I  puzzled  an'  puzzled  my  pore  ole  head  over  hit,  but 
warn't  no  use.  I  'spicioned  though  thet  my  honey  chile 
would  cum  ter  me  in  her  trubble  whatever  hit  wuz,  jes'  lak 
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she  useter  bring  all  her  bruk  dolls  an'  sich  ter  her  ole 
Mammy.  She  wuz  sho'  in  trubble,  thar  warn't  no  doubt 
erbout  hit,  or  she  wouldn't  uv  been  so  short  an'  snappy  ter 
ev'rybody. 

"  'Twuz  jes'  ther  day  befo'  ther  comet  wuz  ter  happen, 
Lil'  Miss'  wuz  foolin'  wif  her  hair  in  front  o'  ther  mirrer 
an'  I  wuz  er-puttin'  away  cloes,  an'  er-sittin'  ther  room  ter 
rights  when  she  turned  aroun'  wif  er  stamp  uv  her  lil' 
foot  an'  says,  'What  do  I  bother  erbout  my  looks  fer;  no- 
body cyahs  how  I  look?'  I  says,  'Now,  now,  baby  chile, 
whut  erbout  Mistah  Jack?  Yuh  knows  he  cyars  erbout 
yer,  don'  be  so  pernickity.  Yer  hair  am  jes'  bu'ful ;  gether 
hit  all  up  an'  stick  in  thet  purty  comb  an'  go  down  ter 
meet  him !'  'I  won't,  I  won't,'  she  says,  turning  on  me  wif 
er  drawin'  tergether  uv  her  eyebrows  jes'  lak  her  pa  do 
when  he's  mad.  'Never  mention  him  ter  me  ergain,'  she 
says.  'Cyan't  yer  see,  Mammy,  he's  crazy  erbout  Tiny 
Edgerton,  he  jes'  wushups  ther  groun'  she  walks  on. 
There  they  are  now,  Mammy,  look.' 

Aunt  Cynthia  was  so  engrossed  in  her  own  tale  that  she 
had  risen  from  her  chair  and  was  acting  it  all  out  as  she 
talked.  She  was  leaning  forward  eagerly  now  as  if  to  gaze 
from  a  window. 

"Thar  they  wuz,"  she  said  excitedly,  rolling  her  eyes 
until  the  whites  were  their  most  prominent  feature.  "Marse 
Jack  wuz  er-holdin'  down  a  cherry  Km',  an'  Miss  Tiny  wuz 
standin'  on  tip-toes  bitin'  off  ther  cherries  wif  her  lil'  white 
teeth.  I  turned  aroun'  ter  look  et  my  lil'  gurl,  an'  she  wuz 
ez  pale  ez  yore  dress  ther  firs'  minet,  an'  then  ther  nex' 
she  wuz  jes'  fer  all  ther  worl'  lak  er  red  rose.  She  turned 
her  back  on  ther  winder  an'  flung  herself  enter  my  arms, 
an'  she  cried  an'  cried  twel  I  thought  she  never  would 
stop,  then  she  sobbed  out,  'I'm  never  goin'  ter  speak  ter 
him  ergain,  never.'     After  she  got  sorter  quieted  down,  I 
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left  her  ter  finish  my  wuk  an'  didn't  see  no  more  uv  her 
untwel  thet  evenin'.  I  wuz  settin'  on  t'other  side  uv  ther 
grape  arbor  erbout  fo'  o'clock,  when  I  heard  voices,  an'  I 
wuz  tickled  plum'  ter  death  becuz  they  wuz  Marse  Jack 
an'  Lil'  Miss',  but  in  er  minet  I. seed  es  how  things  warn't 
goin'  lak  they  orter.  Marse  Jack  say,  'But,  Amy,  I  luv 
yuh,  yuh  know  thet.  Whut's  ther  matter?  Yuh  tol'  me 
yuh  would  give  me  yore  answer  this  summer,  an'  I  hev 
waited  ez  long  ez  I  kin;  tell  me  I've  been  mistaken  in 
thinkin'  you  treated  me  different  lately.     Oh!  lil'  gurl,  yuh 

cyan't  imagine    how  much    I  do  luv    you sweetheart !' 

Right  heah,  Miss  Peggy,  is  whar  I  wuz  downright  'shamed 
uv  my  Lil'  Miss'.  I  could  almost  see  her  rar'  up  her  lil' 
head  ez  I  hearn  her  say,  'Indeed,  Mistah  Morton,  I  don't 
see  how  you  enferred  thet  I  did  cyar  erbout  yuh,  so  be 
purfectly  at  rest  on  thet  score.  Yuh  are  suttinly  not  mis- 
taken in  ther  way  yuh  interpreted  my  manner  toward  yuh.' 
Marse  Jack  didn't  say  nuthin'  fer  a  long  time,  then  he  draws 
er  deep  breath  an'  walks  out  uv  ther  arbor,  callin'  ovah  his 
shoulder,  'Yuh  need'nt  think  I'll  bother  yuh  ergain;  I  leave 
on  ther  firs'  train  to-morrow,  Miss  Sheffield.'  Then  Lil' 
Miss'  ran  out  ther  other  side  uv  ther  arbor  an'  flew  up 
ther  path  ter  ther  house.  I  wuz  plum'  sorrowful,  becuz 
I  thought  ez  how  ther  worl'  wuz  er-comin'  ter  ther  end 
thet  very  night,  an'  both  uv  them  sweet  chillen  orter  be 
made  up.  I  went  on  up  ter  ther  house  an'  opened  ther 
door  inter  my  baby's  room  softly;  thar  she  wuz  curled  in 
er  lil'  heap  on  ther  bed,  an'  she  raised  up  a  lil',  teary  face  an' 
says,  'O  Mammy,  he's  goin'  away.'  I  says,  'Thar,  thar 
honey,  don'  yuh  tek  on  so,  yuh  all  orter  mek  up.  Heah  hit 
is  time  for  thet  ole  comet  ter  cum  an'  I  specs  we'll  all  be 
singin'  in  ther  streets  uv  glory  'fore  mornin'.'  'Mammy,' 
she  says,  sudden  lak  an'  mad,  'don'  ac'  crazy.  Yuh  knows 
thet's  all  foolish  talk  erbout  ther  comet,  don'  lemme  heah 
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any  more  sich  talk.'  I  laffed  an'  says,  'Wal,  twel  be  on 
the  better  side  ter  be  happy  ergain  anyway.'  Then  I  goes 
out  an'  leaves  her  ter  think  hit  ovah. 

"Thet  night  LiP  Miss'  looked  jes'  ez  sweet  ez  er  pink. 
She  laffed  an'  carried  on  wif  all  uv  ther  young  men  an' 
I  seed  her  run  down  ther  stairsteps,  after  she  hed  got  clar 
ter  ther  top,  ter  whisper  er  las'  somepin'  ter  Mistah  Bob 
Peyton;  then  she  run  on  up  wif  out  even  throwin'  er  look 
t'ward  Marse  Jack,  who  wuz  er-standin'  by  the  chimbly 
piece  er-lightin'  uv  er  cigrette  lak  he  never  had  er  cyah  in 
ther  worl'. 

"I  stepped  into  Lil'  Miss'  room  an'  said  sof  lak,  'Do 
yuh  want  enything,  m'am?'  She  sorter  tu'n  her  head  im- 
patient lak  and  say,  '~No,  no,  Cynthia,  jes'  leave  me  alone.' 
Then  she  looked  out  uv  ther  winder  ergain.  I  went  on 
out  an'  sot  on  ther  door  uv  my  house,  but  I  got  sorter 
restless  an'  skeered,  so  I  wundered  out  to  ther  gyarden 
an'  sot  down  near  ther  fountain  behin'  er  syringa  bush. 
It  wuz  so  still  thet  yer  heart  sounded  lak  er  engine  pumpin'. 
The  air  wuz  full  uv  ther  smell  uv  locust  an'  magnolia 
blooms,  an'  ther  fountain  sounded  fer  all  ther  worl'  jes' 
lak  Lil'  Miss'  own  tinkly  laff;  ther  ole  moon  wuz  shinin' 
ovah  ther  house  an'  gyarden  makin'  er  silv'ry  sort  uv 
haze.  Then  jes'  ez  I  hearn  ther  ole  clock  chime  out,  one — 
two — three,  an'  so  on  up  ter  twelve,  from  ther  hall,  I  seed 
ther  comet;  hit  wuz  er-blazin'  acrost  ther  sky  fer  all  ther 
worl'  lak  er  flamin',  heavenly  chariot.  I  wuz  jes'  beginnin' 
ter  pray  when  I  seed  er  seegar  burnin',  an'  purty  soon 
heah  cum  Marse  Jack  walkin'  slow  an'  thoughtful  lak; 
then  at  t'other  end  uv  ther  gyarden  I  seed  er  lil'  white 
figger,  an'  ez  it  cum  out  fum  ther  shadder  uv  ther  house 
I  seed  it  wuz  my  Lil'  Miss'.  She  hed  on  ther  sparkly, 
shimmery  dress  she  hed  wore  at  dinna,  but  she  hed  throwed 
er  silv'ry,  meshy  sorter  uv  scarf  eroun'   her  shoulders  an' 
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arms.  She  didn't  see  Marse  Jack  untwel  she  had  turned 
a  curve  in  ther  path,  an'  then  they  cum  right  up  on  each 
other.  LiP  Miss'  say,  'Yuh?' — in  er  low,  trembly  voice, 
an'  Marse  Jack  say,  'Yuh,  de — ah?'  in  er  'stonished  way. 
LiP  Miss'  say  somepin'  quick  erbout  lookin'  at  ther  comet 
an'  couldn't  sleep,  an'  Marse  Jack  say,  'I  couldn't  sleep 
neither,  but  hit  wuzn't  ther  comet.'  Then  he  says,  'Oh, 
sweetheart,  yuh  knows  hit's  yuh,  an'  yuh  only  fer  me;  won't 
yuh,  don't  yuh  cyah  er  HP  bit  ?'  He  hed  both  uv  her  han's, 
an'  LiP  Miss'  couldn't  do  nothin'  but  pull  away  er  HP  an' 
wail  out,  'But  I  saw,  I  saw  yuh'n  Tiny  on  ther  porch 
ther  other  night,  an'  yuh  wuz — O  Jack,  I  can't  bear  it — 
yuh  wuz  kissin'  her.'  'Oh,'  says  Marse  Jack,  laffin'  fit  ter 
kill,  'thet  wuz  Rob,  they're  engaged.  Didn't  yuh  know?' 
Then  my  LiP  Miss'  grabbed  her  two  han's  out  of  Marse 
Jack's  an'  put  one  on  each  one  uv  his  shoulders  er-givin' 
him  er  HP  shake,  then  she  sings  out,  'An'  yuh've  been 
er-lettin'  me  live  in  torment  fer  three  days,  an'  never  tol' 

,'  but  Marse  Jack  jes'  laffed  happy  lak  an'  drew  her 

clost  ter  him.  Jes'  then  I  cum  ter  myself,  still  er-kneelin' 
on  ther  dew-wet  groun',  so  I  riz  up  an'  knocked  my  haid 
ergainst  er  limb  an'  hollered  out,  'O  Lawd !'  LiP  Miss' 
say,  'Who's  dat,  yuh,  Cynthia  V  An'  Marse  Jack  say,  'Cum 
on  out  heah,  yuh  old  rapscallion  yuh,  an'  be  there  firs' 
ter  'gratulate  me.'  I  says,  skeered  lak,  'Do  yuh  reckin  ther 
comet  am  go'ter  cut  up  no  more,  Marse  Jack?'  But  LiP 
Miss'  riz  her  haid  up  an'  says  'twixt  laffin'  an'  cryin', 
'Don'  yuh  think  hit's  done  ernuff  fer  ter-night,  Mammy?' 

"I  went  on  off  ter  bed  becuz  thar  warn't  no  skyrockets 
ez  fer  ez  I  could  see  an'  ev'rything  wuz  peaceable  ez  could 
be.  I  looked  back  an'  thar  they  wuz  standin'  jes'  lak  I 
lef  'em,  an'  I  seed  LiP  Miss'  raise  ther  gloriest  sort  uv 
face  ter  Marse  Jack  an'  hearn  him  say,  'De — ah,'  sort  uv 
slow  an'  wushupful  lak. 
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"Wal,  heah  I  hev  talked  yuh  deaf,  blin'  an'  dumb,  Miss 
Peggy,  honey.  Ther  baby's  er-stirrin'  an'  ther  lunch  gong's 
er-soundin',  but  cum  out  heah  ergain  soon  an'  set  wif  me 
an'  ther  baby;   we  sho'  is  proud  ter  hev  yuh." 

I  thanked  Mammy,  with  a  preoccupied  air  I'm  afraid, 
and  went  up  to  my  room  for  an  afternoon  of  quiet  thought. 
The  result  was  a  few  words  written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  sent 
post  haste  to  the  telegraph  office,  which  read  like  this: 

"To  Mr.  Phillip  Manning,  Belmont  Hotel,  New  York  City, 
New  York. 
"Come.     We  can't  wait  for  a  comet.  Yours, 

"Peggy." 
Eleanor  Furman. 
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a  Criticism  of  tfte  presentation  of 
"30  gou  Like  3t"  at  §>toeet  TBriar 

MUST  begin  by  confessing  that,  until  the 
night  of  June  5,  1910,  I  was  very  much 
averse  to  seeing  "As  You  Like  It"  pre- 
sented at  Sweet  Briar.  And  before  I  go 
on  to  explain  how  completely  I  was  forced 
at  last  to  change  my  mind,  I  want  to  offer 
a  few  excuses  for  my  unorthodox  opinion.  For  so  many 
years,  I  had  seen  the  "idyllic,"  and  especially  the  "Shakes- 
pearean idyllic,"  attempted  in  colleges,  academies,  and  even 
by  children  in  intermediate  schools,  that  I  felt  like  saying 
with  Miss  Eliza  Jameson  when  she  saw  the  curate's  sixth 
new  baby,  "I  have  no  patience  with  that  sort  of  thing."  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  amateurs,  when  about  to 
choose  a  play,  seize  upon  Shakespeare  with  the  same  avidity 
that  undergraduates,  having  a  free  essay  choice,  select 
Stevenson,  and  with  the  same  result — a  moderate  and  un- 
interesting success. 

The  success  of  "As  You  Like  It,"  as  presented  at  Sweet 
Briar,  was  neither  moderate  nor  uninteresting.  It  was 
irresistible.  In  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act,  I  felt  my 
prejudices  breaking  down,  and  in  the  second  scene  I  was 
congratulating  myself  on  the  privilege  of  being  a  spectator. 
Some  one  suggested  that  my  change  of  heart  might  be  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  I  was  stationed  near  one  of 
the  lights,  and  allowed  to  fancy  myself  useful,  under  a 
pretense  of  directing  the  focus  of  the  rays  toward  the  stage. 
I  admit  I  have  very  little  understanding  of  the  science  of 
light,  but  I  thought  I  made  up  for  my  ineffectiveness  in 
that  respect  by  the  assiduity  with  which  I  flung  rocks  into 
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the  swamp  to  keep  the  frogs  quiet  when  their  pipings  rose 
too  loud.  However  that  may  be,  I  am  sure  that  even  the 
knowledge  of  public  service  is  not  enough  to  inspire  one 
with  a  feeling  of  permanent  pleasure,  particularly  if  the 
night  is  cold;  and  so  I  am  quite  safe  in  saying  that  it  was 
purely  the  excellence  of  the  production  that  makes  June 
5th  stand  out  in  my  mind  as  an  epoch  in  Sweet  Briar 
history. 

The  play,  as  should  be  the  case  in  every  idyll,  owed  its 
charm  more  to  general  effect  than  to  individual  acting; 
although  the  individual  acting  offered  small  opportunity  for 
reproach.  The  Sweet  Briar  dell,  down  among  the  trees, 
with  its  rustic  bridge,  and  its  long  grasses  at  the  edge  of 
the  pool  which  caught  just  enough  sparkle  of  light  to  appear 
a  very  respectable  body  of  water  indeed,  was  the  most  per- 
fect spot  in  the  world  to  bring  out  the  pastoral  peace  of  the 
shepherd  scenes,  and  the  fantastic  witchery  of  the  dialogues 
between  Touchstone  and  Rosalind.  The  costumes  had  the 
Shakespearean  lavishness  and  regardlessness  of  surround- 
ings. Could  anything  but  velvets  and  satins  be  possible  in 
the  forest  of  Arden?  There  were  no  hitches  or  delays,  no 
forgotten  lines,  no  inaudible  voices.  There  was  no  obviously 
bad  acting.  To  be  sure,  Adam  occasionally  forgot  to  make 
his  stick  tremble,  and  the  voice  that  came  from  his  starved 
and  feeble  lips  was  sometimes  surprisingly  vigorous.  And 
the  Banished  Duke  looked  as  if  fitted  by  nature  to  be 
Rosalind's  brother  rather  than  her  father.  The  Usurping 
Duke  would  have  rivalled  in  ferocity  the  most  lowering 
villain  of  the  melodramatic  stage,  had  his  short,  mincing 
steps  not  been  more  in  keeping  with  the  part  of  soubrette. 
These  things,  however,  were  merely  incongruities,  hardly  to 
be  considered  out  of  place  in  such  a  land  of  wonder  as 
Arden. 

In  Amiens,  one  was  not  displeased  to  recognize  the  charm- 
ing Alan-a-dale  of    last  year.      He   sang    his    "Under   the 
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Greenwood  Tree"  enchantingly.  The  melancholy  Jacques 
wisely  gave  himself  no  chance  to  misinterpret  an  impossible 
part.  He  looked  very  handsome  and  serious  in  his  black 
velvet  mantle.  He  prudently  anchored  himself  by  an 
enormous  pair  of  boots  to  one  spot,  so  that  he  should  not  be 
tempted  into  aimless  ambling;  and  there  he  stood  and  spoke 
his  lines  with  fine  passivity. 

Phoebe  was  as  amorous  and  cruel  a  coquette  as  one  would 
wish  to  see. 

Audrey,  contrary  to  tradition,  was  neither  awkward  nor 
ugly.  She  was  a  wild,  graceful  little  creature  with  nimble 
feet  and  flying  hair.  I  liked  her  so;  for  I  never  have  been 
able  to  fit  a  homely  Audrey  into  the  beauty  of  Arden. 

If  Touchstone  had  added  a  tail  to  his  motley,  doubtless 
one  would  often  have  seen  him  swinging  by  it  down  from 
the  trees.  Miss  Zaegel  won  much  applause  for  her  talent 
in  reproducing  the  monkeyish  tricks  of  the  favorite  clown, 
but  she  made  no  attempt  to  interpret  the  subtlety  of  the 
poet's  wit, 

Celia,  in  her  effort  to  emphasize  the  strength  of  her 
cousin's  independent  character,  almost  overdid  her  part  of 
clinging  affectionateness.  She  seemed  more  like  a  timid, 
loving  wife,  trying  to  keep  her  brutal  husband  in  a  good 
temper,  than  like  a  comrade  and  friend.  All  the  things  she 
did  were  done  obviously,  because  she  wanted  to  please  Rosa- 
lind and  not  because  she  enjoyed  doing  them.  Miss  Thach's 
interpretation  of  Celia  is,  however,  a  perfectly  legitimate 
one.    vShe  acted  the  part  with  her  usual  eerie  grace. 

Orlando  was  a  very  proper  hero  for  a  Shakespearean 
maiden  to  love — not  quite  worthy  of  Rosalind,  of  course ; 
but  Shakespeare's  young  men,  charming  as  they  always  are, 
and  pleasant-spoken,  and  possessed  of  all  the  courtly  virtues, 
are  never  altogether  worthy  of  the  quick-witted,  vivacious 
heroines.  Orlando,  as  Miss  Tyler  portrayed  him,  could  sigh 
superbly;    he    could    be    gratifyingly  fierce    and    divinely 
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melancholy.      And    he    looked    enchantingly    beautiful    and 
romantic  in  his  dark,  wine-colored  cloak. 

Eosalind,  beyond  all  question,  was  the  star  performer  of 
the  evening.  She  united  real  dramatic  talent  with  literary 
excellence  in  the  interpretation  of  her  part.  Whether  she 
was  in  her  court  dress  or  her  shepherd's  smock,  she  was 
the  "right  Eosalind."  Miss  Buffington  succeeded  astonish- 
ingly well  in  representing  the  swift  changes  of  mood  that 
characterize  this  most  delightful  heroine.  She  never  failed 
to  strike  an  answering  chord  in  her  audience.  The  pretty 
excitement  with  which  she  met  Orlando  and  fell  in  love 
with  him,  the  whims  and  caprices  her  love  created  in  her, 
gained  one's  admiration  at  once.  The  melancholy  resigna- 
tion with  which  she  received  the  Duke's  verdict,  the  real 
joyousness  she  felt  in  her  new  life  as  a  shepherdess,  the 
childish  humor  of  the  tricks  she  played  Orlando,  and, 
withal,  her  high  spirits,  and  the  ready  wit  of  her  sallies, 
held   one   spellbound. 

But  there  was  another  star  performer  in  this  happy 
company — one  whose  name  did  not  appear  on  the  program. 
For  it  was  to  her  that  the  success  of  what  I  called  "the 
general  effect"  was  due.  It  was  her  brain  that  planned  and 
her  hand  that  wrought.  And  I  feel  no  regret  in  confessing 
to  her  and  to  the  cast  that  I  was  wrong  in  my  forebodings 
about  the  play.  I  am  glad  that  "As  You  Like  It"  was 
given  at  Sweet  Briar,  and  still  more  glad  that  I  saw  it.  If 
I  were  some  omnipotent  power,  whose  opinion  it  was 
necessary  to  consult  on  important  matters,  I  should,  upon 
the  first  application  for  advice  from  the  Sweet  Briar 
Dramatic  Club,  give  them  carte  blanche;  for  they  have 
wisdom  and  judgment  and  a  desire  to  work  for  what  is 
worth  while. 

M.  P.     (September,  1910.) 
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With  mingled  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  and  relief  we 
consign  this  beginning  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Magazine 
to  our  readers — dissatisfaction,  because 
For  Blessings  we  realize  that  many  are  the  frailties 

Vouchsafed  to  TJs.  therein — relief,  that  during  the  next 
few  weeks  at  least,  we  shall  to  some 
extent  be  enabled  to  regain  our  former  youth  and  vigor. 

Have  you  not  noticed,  fellow-students,  the  silvery  shimmer 
about  our  temples;  have  you  not  observed  that  our  step 
has  become  more  and  more  uneven ;  have  you  not  seen  fade, 
as  from  the  roseate  clouds  of  dawn,  the  glow  from  our 
maiden  cheeks?  You  have  wondered,  no  doubt,  what 
strange  spirit  has  cast  its  spell  upon  us.  Yet,  you  have  not 
commented  upon  our  infirmities,  for  you  feared  to  wound 
us.  But  many  is  the  pitying  glance  you  have  cast  upon 
us,  many  an  obtrusive  tear  brushed  ruthlessly  aside  from 
your  cheek. 

And  *  now,  we,  your  editorial  board,  wish  to  thank  you 
for  these  suppressed  feelings  of  sympathy  for  us,  and  to 
say  to  you  that  we  will  reciprocate  your  sympathies  ten- 
fold, if  you  should  take  it  into  your  hearts  to  peruse  as 
carefully  as  we  have  done  the  volume  which  now  lies  before 
you.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  you  will  so  do,  even 
though  you  yourselves  in  turn  may  find  the  bloom  of  youth 
fast  vanishing  from  you. 
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It  seems  to  us  most  fitting,  now  that  our  art  classes  under 

the  leadership  of  the  art  instructor  are  beginning  their  first 

crusade  against  the  false  Sweet  Briar  seal,  that 

The  Sweet      we  should  place  into  the  hands  of  our  readers 

Briar  Seal,     at  large,  and  of  our  students  in  particular,  an 

explanation  of  the  official  seal  of  our  College. 

We  wish  to  state  in  the  beginning  that  our  seal  was 
designed  by  Dr.  J.  M.  McBryde,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of 
the  South,  then  dean  of  the  faculty  of  Sweet  Briar  College. 
To  Doctor  McBryde  is  due  not  only  the  designing  of  our 
seal,  however,  but  the  facts  which  we  now  present  to  our 
readers. 

The  general  outline  of  the  seal  is  taken  from  that  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  It  consists,  however,  of  two 
parts,  namely,  a  plain  triangular  shield  upon  which  is  borne 
the  charges  and  insignia  of  the  College,  and  an  outer  oval 
or  Gothic-arch  shield,  upon  which  the  triangular  one  rests. 
The  outer  shield  serves  merely  as  a  frame  for  the  inner 
shield,  which  may  be,  and  often  is,  separated  from  it  and 
used  alone,  as  upon  much  of  our  stationery. 

The  charges,  or  bearings,  on  the  triangular  shield  con- 
sist of  the  arms  of  the  Fletcher  family  quartered  with  the 
arms  of  Jeffrey,  Baron  Amherst,  for  whom  Amherst  County 
is  named,  and  three  Tudor  roses. 

The  Fletcher  seal,  or  that  of  Elijah  Fletcher,  the  father 
of  our  founder,  Mrs.  Williams,  consists  of  a  silver  cross 
engrailed,  i.  e.,  with  a  waving  or  indented  outline,  on  a 
black  field,  with  four  silver  roundels — sometimes  called 
plates  or  torteaux — arranged  at  the  sides  of  the  four  arms 
of  the  cross.  Each  of  these  silver  plates  is  charged,  i.  e., 
bears  upon  it,  a  black  arrow.  The  cross  with  the  motto, 
Sub  Cruce  Salus,  which  is  not  used  in  the  Sweet  Briar 
seal,  signify  that  in  the  cross  of  Christ  alone  there  is  safety. 
That  the  cross  will  protect  from  all  dangers  is  further 
symbolized  by  the  arrows.     The  roundels,  or  plates,  appear 
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in  all  heraldic  colors  as  gold,  silver,  blue,  black,  green,  and 
red,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  bosses  or  circular  plates 
used  as  ornaments  upon  the  surface  of  the  shield.  The 
gold  plates  were  called  bezants  from  a  coin  of  Byzantium 
or  Constantinople,  because  it  was  believed  that  the  knights 
adopted  them  during  the  Crusade  when  they  fought  for  the 
tomb  of  the  Saviour. 

The  Amherst  coat  of  arms,  which  is  extremely  simple, 
consists  of  three  long  spears,  silver-tipped,  and  placed  erect 
on  a  field  of  gold.  They  are  simply  spears  such  as  were 
used  in  the  tournaments  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  have  no 
special  significance  in  themselves. 

In  our  own  seal,  then,  the  arms  of  Fletcher  and  Amherst 
are  quartered,  i.  e.,  the  lower  portion  of  the  shield  is  divided 
into  four  parts,  with  the  arms  of  Fletcher  and  Amherst, 
each  occupying  two  parts  alternately,  the  Fletcher  coat  of 
arms  occupying  the  place  of  chief  importance  on  the  dexter, 
or  right-hand  side,  with  the  shield  held  in  proper  place 
before  the  body. 

Originally  the  quartering  of  the  arms  of  husband  and 
wife  was  a  method  of  identifying  the  marriage  of  noble 
families.  Thus  in  the  Sweet  Briar  seal,  the  quartering  of 
the  Fletcher  and  Amherst  arms  indicates  the  union  of  the 
Fletcher  family  with  Amherst  County,  and  more  important 
for  us  still,  the  close  relation  which  Sweet  Briar  should 
bear  to  the  county  in  which  she  stands. 

In  chief — the  upper  part  of  the  escutcheon,  or  shield — 
there  are  three  roses  symbolic  of  Sweet  Briar,  which  are 
red  on  a  field  of  gold.  The  sweetbriar  rose,  as  you  know,  is 
rose,  or  a  delicate  "pink,"  but  as  rose  is  not  an  heraldic 
color,  the  red  Tudor  rose,  which  has  the  same  conventional 
shape  as  the  sweetbriar  rose,  was  substituted  in  its  place. 

In  the  space  between  the  triangular  shield  and  the  edge 
of  the  Gothic-arch  shield  is  a  rose  vine,  about  which  is 
twined  a  scroll  bearing  the  motto,  Rosam  quo?  meruit  ferat, 
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an  adaptation  of  the  motto  which  Lord  Nelson  selected  for 
.  his  coat  of  arms  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  namely, 
Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat. 

In  each  case  the  meaning  is  practically  the  same,  that 
only  he  (or  she)  who  deserves  the  palm  (or  rose)  should 
wear  it.  We  should  be  mindful,  therefore,  of  the  many 
obligations  which  our  Sweet  Briar  seal  imposes  upon  those 
who  wear  it. 

There  are  other  obligations,  however,  which  though  not 
expressed  upon  our  seal,  we  should  be  no  less  mindful  of. 
We  refer  to  the  imperativeness  of  retaining  our  seal  in  its 
proper  proportions,   insignia,   and  heraldic  colors. 

From  day  to  day  we  see  pins,  watch  fobs,  steins,  plates, 
skins,  and  stationery  with  all  manner  of  Sweet  Briar  seals. 
Some  of  them  out  of  their  proper  proportions;  some  with 
silver  roundels  charged  with  black  dots  instead  of  arrows, 
and  still  others  with  gold  stars,  four-leaf  clovers,  and  even 
orange  rosettes  instead  of  the  red  Tudor  roses.  Such  a 
diversity  of  seals,  we  feel,  should  not  exist.  For  if  within 
five  years  we  have  thus  so  radically  changed  our  seal,  just 
what  part  of  the  original  one  will  remain  twenty-five  years 
hence?  Moreover,  as  we  have  attempted  to  show  you,  each 
part  of  the  insignia  has  some  meaning  for  us.  Do  we  wish 
to  have  in  time  a  hybrid,  meaningless  seal?  We  most  em- 
phatically do  not,  and,  therefore,  we  have  taken  this  oppor- 
tunity of  aiding  our  art  students  in  their  efforts  to  preserve 
the  official  seal  of  Sweet  Briar  College,  by  placing  before 
our  readers  an  explanation  of  this  seal. 

Crush !  You  wonder  what  is  coming  next,  our  readers  ? 
Indeed,  we  ourselves    are  unable  to  predict  just  what  we 

may  be  prompted  to  say  on  such  a  subject. 
The  "Crush."     We,    therefore,    beg   that   you    will   be   most 

lenient  with  us,  pardoning  when  we  become 
over-agitated,  forgiving  if  we  prove  ourselves  incapable  of 
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making  clear  to  you  the  exact  meaning  of  this  strangely 
fascinating  term,   crush. 

For  the  enlightenment  of  our  readers  of  the  opposite  sex 
we  needs  must  be  explicit,  for  we  have  credited  the  mem- 
bers of  this  sex  with  the  honor  of  lacking  this  one  word  in 
their  vocabulary.  Yet,  readers,  we  would  not  have  any  of 
you  ignorant  of  anything  so  very  important,  so  all-absorb- 
ing, so  irresistible  as  this  divinely  fair,  wonderfully  wise, 
and  strangely  charming  creature — the  crush.  Ah !  readers, 
if  you  have  never  met  such  a  one — Ah !  readers,  if  you  have 
never  loved  such  a  one,  alas,  how  empty  have  been 
your  days — how  desolate !  We  speak  from  experience, 
friends,  for  there  was  a  time  when  our  souls  were  desolate, 
selfish,  self-centered — but  now,  there  is  some  one  for  whom 
we  must  appear  charming,  some  one  with  whom  we  may 
lay  bare  our  hearts — some  one  who  cares  ! 

At  the  sound  of  her  footsteps  our  hearts  thump  in  our 
throats  for  joy;  when  she  is  absent  her  name  languishes 
upon  our  lips. 

Classes,  exercises,  friends,  roommates,  and  even  self,  fade 
into  utter  insignificance  when  compared  with  one  moment's 
bliss  with  her.  Would  that  we  could  impart  to  you  a  mere 
intimation  of  her! 

Such  a  being  exists  elsewhere  than  in  our  own  midst,  we 
have  heard,  and  some  of  our  sisters  in  other  institutions 
have  been  thrown  into — hysterics,  shall  we  say? — because 
she  has  smiled  upon  them,  or  perhaps  said  sweetly,  "Good 
morning!"  Our  sisters,  however,  do  not  dare  to  trust 
themselves  near  this  enchantress  for  fear  that  the  nervous 
tension  will  be  too  great !  Would  that  we,  too,  could  foster 
such  feelings  of  awe  for  one  so  awe-inspiring,  so  that  in  the 
future  we  may  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  forever  under  the 
spell  of  even  so  fascinating  a  creature,  but  rather  suffer 
momentary  paroxysms  of  joy  and  fear,  only  when  she 
happens  to  come  our  way — which,  let  us  implore  all  the 
powers  above,  may  not  be  when  we  are  late  to  classes! 
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But,  readers,  we  have  wandered  most  hopelessly  from  our 
purpose,  and  we  dare  say  that  the  word  crush  is  as  mean- 
ingless to  you  now  as  when  we  first  pronounced  it  for  you. 
Why  did  we  attempt  to  make  clear  to  you  something  so 
indefinable,  inexplicable,  elusive — to  flatter  ourselves  as 
much   as   we   dare — we   were   idiots! 
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C&e  (Editor's  ©asp  Cfcair 

(With  due  apologies  to  Harpers) 

There  is  a  new  chair  in  our  office.  They  put  it  there 
for  the  editor.  We  say  "they" — indefinite — advisedly,  for, 
in  the  first  place,  we  don't  know  who  the  criminals  are, 
and  we  hate  to  think  of  anyone  as  being  so  inimical  to  our 
future  peace  and  welfare.  The  new  chair  is  a  dream — of 
rigidity  not  of  comfort !  It  is  a  straight-backed,  wooden 
affair,  with  a  ulop-sided"  rocker,  of  the  pseudo-mission 
variety,  but  it  must  have  failed  in  its  mission  to  judge 
from  its  present  state  of  dilapidation.  There  is  also  a  large, 
jagged  hole  in  the  bottom,  which  may  have  been  made  by  a 
cannon  ball,  or  by  one  of  the  Domestic  Science  class'  tea 
biscuits,  thrown  in  a  fit  of  passion,  or  ,ome  other  equally 
destructive  projectile. 

"They"  have  also  taken  away  the  editor's  writing-table,  so 
that  that  much-abused  personage  is  forced  to  occupy  the  chair, 
and  may  no  longer  perch  blissfully,  if  inelegantly,  upon 
the  table,  there  to  dangle  her  feet  and  chew  her  penholder 
while  lost  in  maiden  meditation. 

This  chair  is  not  at  all  conducive  to  serious  or  connected 
thought.  Its  harmonious  creak  forces  itself  upon  its  occu- 
pant's attention  most  strenuously,  whereas  the  broken 
rocker  persists  in  indulging  its  fancy  for  sudden  and  irreg- 
ular jerks  in  various  directions.  We  started  out  with 
some  truly  beautiful  thoughts  about  college  and  its  aim  and 
meaning,  but,  thanks  to  the  eccentricities  of  this  chair,  such 
thoughts  have  taken  wing  and  departed  beyond  recall.  So 
we  must,  perforce,  leave  all  such  sentiments  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  that  much-maligned  and  much-enduring  in- 
dividual, the  General  Eeader,  who  isn't  really  such  a  bad 
sort  of  a  chap  after  all. 
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We  had  thought  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  that  omni- 
present source  of  soul-thrills  and  heart-throbs,  "The  Crush," 
which  at  this  season  of  the  year  flourishes  like  unto  the 
green  bay  tree;  but  our  chief  has  launched  forth  such 
philippics  upon  that  subject,  burning  with  such  fiery  indig- 
nation, that  we  needs  must  desist.  We  are  even  led  to 
suspect  that  her  roommate  has  been  indulging  in  such 
frivolity,  since  only  first-hand  experience  could  call  forth 
such  a  storm  of  protest. 

A  train  of  subjects  presents  itself  to  us,  ranging  from  a 
discussion  of  the  hobble  skirt  to  a  treatise  on  the  philosophy 
of  higher  education  or  votes  for  women.  We  will,  however, 
leave  the  former  to  the  skillful  manipulation  of  Life's 
editor,  and  we  dare  not  become  involved  in  the  intricacies 
of  the  latter.  We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  a 
few  remarks  concerning  the  college  of  to-day. 

There  has  recently  been  a  storm  of  protest  against  colleges 
throughout  the  entire  country,  and  especially  against  higher 
education  for  women.  Nor  was  this  protest  either  wholly 
undeserved  or  ineffective.  For  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  prevailing  system  was  in  many  respects  at  fault.  More- 
over, we  may  notice  with  great  pleasure — almost  with  exult- 
ation— what  may  be  termed  the  passing  of  the  monastic 
system  in  college.  Colleges  throughout  the  country  are 
beginning  to  awaken  to  surrounding  facts  and  conditions,  to 
concern  themselves  more  with  vital  questions,  to  mingle 
more  in  present-day  matters.  This  seems  to  us  a  good 
omen,  fraught  with  promise  for  the  future.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  thinking  people  that  the  college  is, 
or  should  be,  a  potential  factor  in  moulding  affairs  of 
national  welfare.  Of  course  we  speak  of  the  college  or 
university  proper,  and  even  more  especially  of  the  influence 
it  may  exert,  without  any  consideration  of  the  numerous 
seminaries  masquerading  under  the  name  of  college.  And, 
since  the  college  training  is  essentially  to  prepare  for  life, 
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it  is  absurd  for  this  training  to  be  given  no  close  connection 
with  actual  living — for  the  college  to  stand  more  or  less 
isolated  from  the  world,  in  almost  monastic  seclusion.  It  is 
the  breaking  down  of  this  tendency,  the  outgrowing  of  this 
old  idea,  that  we  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  marked 
features  of  modern  education.  Evidence  of  this  is  given  in 
the  changes  which  are  gradually  taking  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum, in  the  broadening  of  interests  along  almost  all 
lines,  in  the  heightened  importance  attached  to  studies  of 
practical  value,  and  the  lessened  degree  of  attention  given 
to  those  things  which,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients,  we  can  neither  know  nor  put  to  use  if  known. 
In  using  the  word  practiced,  we  do  not  mean  merely  in  a 
material  sense,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  what  will  be 
beneficial  in  all  respects,  intellectually  as  well  as  materially, 
mentally,  morally,  and  politically.  There  is  to  be  no  longer 
any  such  thing  as  learning  for  the  sake  of  mere  pedantry, 
or  for  the   heretofore,  oft-mentioned,  "mental  discipline." 

One  of  the  most  significant  as  well  as  triumphant  steps 
in  the  direction  of  this  new  era,  is  the  recent  union  of  the 
college  world  with  the  political,  in  the  election  of  Dr.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  former  President  of  Princeton  University,  as 
Governor  of  New  Jersey.  We  believe  and  sincerely  hope 
that  such  a  step  will  be  beneficial  to  both  phases  of  our 
national  life' — educational  and  political.  The  complete 
union  of  theory  and  fact,  of  scholarship  and  experience, 
ought  to  produce  the  finest  type  of  citizen  and  statesman, 
and  also  to  introduce  a  new  regime  of  purer  politics,  and 
enlivened  and  invigorated  education. 

The  same  thing  we  believe  holds  true  in  the  realms  of 
art,  in  literature  and  drama  especially.  The  influence  of 
colleges  and  college  men  and  women  on  scholastic  litera- 
ture is  unquestionable;  this  phase  of  literature  is 
created    by    and    dependent    upon    them    almost    entirely. 
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But  this  influence  is  not  so  widely  felt  just  now  on  other 
branches  of  literature.  However,  we  predict  that  the  time 
is  near  at  hand  when  collegiate  influences  will  be  dominant 
in  moulding  the  character  of  literature,  and  in  setting  stand- 
ards in  all  its  branches — fiction,  poetry,  drama,  as  well  as 
in  philosophic  and  scientific  writings.  Then,  and  not  until 
then,  may  a  new  branch  of  English  literature  grow  up  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  of  equal  merit  and  vigor  with  the 
parent  stem. 

We  return  to  the  atmosphere  of  our  own  office  and 
humbly  apologize  to  the  reader — if  he  isn't  too  sound  asleep 
to  hear  us,  or  in  desperation  fled  ere  this — for  such  wander- 
ings and  mad  ravings.  We  are  not  responsible  for  our 
thoughts  thus  meandering  far  afield.  The  chair  alone  is 
guilty,  since  it  has  steadily  persisted  in  ambling  jerkily 
over  the  entire  room,  thus  momentarily  changing  our 
viewpoint. 
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Exchanges. — There  is  a  tendency  to  regard  the  University 
of  Virginia  Magazine  as  setting  the  literary  standard  for 
colleges  of  the  South,  and  rightly  so,  we  think,  when  we 
consider  the  origin  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  all 
that  it  stands  for.  We  applaud  the  suggestion  offered  in 
regard  to  the  exchange  department.  But  why  not  extend 
your  criticism  to  those  magazines  aspiring  to  the  same  rank 
with  you  ?  It  is  always  helpful,  even  if  not  always  so 
flattering  to  our  vanity,  to  "see  ourselves  as  others  see  us," 
and  it  seems  we  can  best  do  this  in  the  columns  of  our 
contemporaries.  Moreover,  there  are  few  ways  in  which 
the  various  colleges  can  come  into  closer  relations  with  one 
another  than  through  the  exchange  columns. 

Our  Position. — And  right  here,  we  wish  to  state  our 
position.  We  may  seem  to  some  to  be  presumptuous  in 
daring  to  criticize  other  magazines,  when  our  own  is  of  such 
recent  origin,  and  still  in  the  first  stages  of  development. 
We  realize  keenly  our  faults  and  shortcomings,  and  can  see 
many  defects  which  we  hope  time  will  remove ;  but  we, 
nevertheless,  believe  that  we  can  appreciate  what  is  good 
in  others.  And,  just  as  we  hope  some  day  to  attain  to  the 
standard  we  have  set  ourselves,  so,  too,  we  can  see  when 
others  do  not  measure  up  to  that  standard.  So  it  is  with  all 
humbleness,  with  no  spirit  of  fault-finding,  and  in  all 
friendliness,  that  we  offer  our  candid  opinions.  We  hope 
that  others  will  take  the  same  view  of  our  publications, 
though  taking  into  consideration  that  this  is  practically  our 
first  attempt.     We  hope  to  profit  by  their  suggestions. 

Smith  College  Monthly. — One  of  the  most  interesting 
and  thoroughly  attractive  magazines  which  we  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  reviewing  is  that  of  Smith   College.      The 
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opening  essay,  on  "Ckantecler,"  is  most  enlightening  and 
helpful.  We  must  confess  that,  not  having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  that  production,  we  had  wondered  how  such 
an  apparently  childish  subject  could  create  such  world-wide 
comment  and  enthusiasm,  but  after  reading  the  aforesaid 
article,  all  such  doubts  have  been  dispelled.  The  fiction  in 
this  magazine  is  also  unusually  good;  one  seldom  finds  in 
college  publications  stories  so  absolutely  free  from 
amateurish  touches  and  blunders.  We  heartily  echo  the 
sentiment  expressed  in  the  poem,  "Foresight,"  and  only 
hope  that  the  "powers  that  be"  will  take  warning.  "Another 
Psalm  of  Life"  is  a  very  clever  parody. 


Vassar  Miscellany. — The  essay,  "The  Pre-Kaphaelites," 
is  an  interesting  and  capable  treatment  of  that  most  inter- 
esting of  subjects — a  study  of  the  great  movement  of  the 
nineteenth  century  against  formalism  and  ultra-convention- 
ality. "The  Smoke  of  Contention,"  a  story,  has  the  twofold 
merit  of  possessing  both  originality  and  careful  develop- 
ment of  the  plot.  The  poem,  "The  Poet's  Mistress  Sings," 
is  especially  good  in  subject  and  form.  Although  one  line 
of  "Lonely"  refuses  to  scan,  there  is  a  certain  charm  and 
sweetness  in  the  rest  of  the  poem,  and  the  rhythm  is 
exceptionally  musical. 


The  Skirmisher. — Since  we  ourselves  have  so  recently 
entered  the  literary  world,  we  feel  especial  interest  in  the 
appearance  of  a  new  magazine  at  a  neighboring  institution. 
The  first  number  of  The  Skirmisher  is,  as  its  editor  him- 
self remarks,  to  be  regarded  more  as  conveying  general 
information  about  local  topics  than  from  a  purely  literary 
standpoint.  The  cover  is  neat  and  attractive,  and  the  type 
clear.     The  article  on  "Multiform   Specialty"   is  a  season- 
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able  topic  for  this  age,  and  deserves  mention.  What  there 
is  of  the  magazine  is  good ;  we  hope  to  see  more  next  time. 
But  may  we  offer  a  word  of  advice?  Don't  try  to  get  too 
much  "spice"  into  it,  at  the  expense  of  other  qualities;  the 
studiously  vivacious  and  humorous  often  degenerates  into 
mere  flippancy. 

Wake  Forest  Student. — We  congratulate  the  editors  upon 
their  success  in  obtaining,  from  first-hand  authority,  an 
accurate  exposition  of  existing  relations  between  Eastern 
countries,  such  as  is  given  in  the  article,  "The  Reconstruc- 
tion of  Korea."  We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  were 
more  than  a  little  surprised  at  the  facetious  tone  which 
pervades  the  entire  magazine,  and  which  seems  more  in 
keeping  with  high-school  tendencies  than  with  college 
dignity.  The  opening  bit  of  verse,  "To  Autumn,"  is 
decidedly  the  best  contribution.  "Uncle  Alex's  Jedgment 
Day,"  a  story,  shows  more  narrative  ability,  but  in  regard 
to  plot  is  indeed — if  we  may  be  pardoned  the  slang — a 
"chestnut"  story.  If  we  didn't  really  know  better,  we  might 
suppose,  judging  from  the  magazine  stories,  that  Xorth 
Carolina  was  a  very  unpleasant  place  in  which  to  live, 
composed  chiefly  of  dreary  wastes  of  sand,  pine  trees,  and 
extensive  marshes.  The  article  "Customs  and  Manners  of 
the  Old  Virginia  Colonists"  gives  enlightenment  on  many 
points,  especially  to  a  Virginian;  we  are  glad  to  know  that 
"many  persons,  however,  of  high  character  were  among 
the  emigrants."  Might  we  inquire  if  the  old  Virginians 
used  chop-sticks,  since  we  ore  emphatically  told  that  they 
had  no  forks  ? 

The  University  of  Virginia  Magazine. — The  magazine 
opens  with  a  good  piece  of  verse,  entitled  "A  Song."  Then 
follows  a  story,  "The  Sphinx,"  about  on  the  usual  level  of 
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college  stories.  The  articles  on  " Southern  Journalism"  and 
"The  Library  of  Southern  Literature"  are  both  interesting 
and  stimulating.  We  believe  that  Southern  literature  in 
this  day  is  to  receive  its  greatest  stimulus  from  the  uni- 
versities and  those  connected  with  them,  and  no  other  is, 
perhaps,  better  adapted  to  furnishing  such  motive  force  than 
the  University  of  Virginia,  with  its  wealth  of  history  and 
tradition  back  of  it.  The  essay  on  "Matthew  Arnold's  Life 
and  Poetry"  gives  an  appreciative  interpretation  of  that 
poet,  and  shows  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  On  the  whole,  we  do  not  think  that  the 
fiction  is  up  to  the  usual  standard  maintained  by  this  maga- 
zine. "Blood  of  His  Blood"  possesses  neither  marked 
literary  merit  nor  the  least  originality;  we  have  the  im- 
pression of  having  read  some  dozen  or  so  stories  precisely 
like  it  recently.  "The  Sphinx"  is  a  variation  of  the  theme 
that  one  must  always  pay  the  price,  though  the  unity  of 
the  story  is  well  preserved,  and  a  good  climactic  effect  is 
produced.  "The  Fear  of  Life,"  however,  does  show  more 
than  average  literary  ability  in  the  command  of  words  and 
in  the  poetic  and  picturesque  use  of  language;  it  possesses 
a  certain  weird,  elusive  charm,  quite  distinctive  and  yet 
iu definable.  "Dream-Gardens,"  is  a  poem  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit,  reminding  one  of  the  beauty  of  some  of 
Shelley's  descriptions,  or  the  languid  charm  of  Swinburne. 
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atftletic* 

The  usual  amount  of  importance  has  been  attached  to 
athletics  at  Sweet  Briar  this  year,  and  the  students  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  excellent  opportunities  for  riding, 
driving,  boating,  and  tennis.  During  the  first  few  weeks 
of  this  college  year,  however,  attention  has  been  largely 
centered  upon  basket-ball.  Great  interest  and  enthusiasm 
was  shown  from  the  beginning,  and  a  large  number  of  girls 
went  out  to  try  for  the  teams. 

Ellen  Hayes  was  elected  captain  of  the  College  Team,  and 
Margaret  Duvall  captain  of  the  Sub-Special  Team. 

The  results  of  hard  practice  on  both  sides  was  shown  in 
the  two  match  games  played  November  loth  and  17th.  The 
line-up  of  the  teams  was  as  follows: 

COLLEGE 

Forwards — Ellen  Hayes,  Elsie  Zaegel. 

Center — Mary  Tyler. 

Side-center — Margaret  Dalton. 

Guards — Esther  Cornwall,  Bessie  Grammer. 

Substitutes — Elizabeth  Eranke,   Mayo  Thach. 

sub-special 

Forwards — Ida  Ross,  Emmy  Thomas. 

Center — Margaret  Duvall. 

Side-center — Elizabeth  Craven. 

Guards — Marion   Phillips,   Claudine   Griffin. 

Substitute — Margaret   Engelhardt. 


Umpire — Miss  Timberlake. 
Referee — Miss  Powell. 
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After  hard  playing  on  both  sides,  the  first  game  was 
decided  in  favor  of  the  College  Team,  a  high  score  being 
made.  The  score  of  the  second  game  was  again  in  favor 
of  the  College,  thus  winning  for  that  team  the  champion- 
ship for  the  year  1910-11.  After  the  final  game,  a  dinner 
was  given  to  the  victorious  team.  The  color  scheme  carried 
out  in  the  table  decorations  was  that  of  our  athletic  colors, 
green  and  white.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Association, 
held  the  same  evening,  Dr.  Benedict  awarded  the  letters 
to  the  girls  who  had  won  them.     They  were  as  follows : 

Those  winning  S.  B.'s — Ellen  Hayes,  Elsie  Zaegel,  Esther 
Cornwall,  Bessie  Grammer,  Mary  Tyler,  Margaret  Dalton, 
Elizabeth  Franke,  and  Mayo  Thach. 

Those  winning  S.-S.'s — Marion  Phillips,  Claudine  Griffin, 
and  Margaret  Engelhardt. 

Those  winning  stars  (given  to  those  girls  who  had  played 
on  the  Sub-Special  Team  before) — Ida  Boss,  and  Elizabeth 
Craven. 
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College  Copic* 

The  first  social  event  of  the  year  was  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
reception  to  the  new  students  on  the  evening  of  September 
21st.  The  guests  were  received  by  the  members  of  the 
cabinet,  after  which  the  time  was  spent  in  dancing. 

On  Thursday  evening,  September  23d,  services  were  held 
for  the  first  time  in  the  new  assembly  room  in  Manson  Hall. 
After  the  service,  read  by  Mr.  Rollins,  Mr.  Manson,  whose 
name  the  new  dormitory  bears,  gave  us  a  short  talk.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  the  beautiful  lectern,  the  gift  of  the 
class  of  1910,  was  first  used. 

On  September  26th,  the  first  Sunday  after  the  opening 
of  College,  Mr.  Rollins  gave  us  an  interesting  account  of 
the  World  Missionary  Conference,  held  in  Edinburgh  last 
June.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rollins  were  sent  to  this  con- 
ference as  delegates  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Charles  Underhill  gave  us  "The  Rivals"  again  on 
Saturday,  September  24th.  We  admit  that  Mrs.  Malaprop's 
quaint  sayings  bear  the  test  of  repetition  very  well;  how- 
ever,-we  are  sorry  that  our  faculty  committee  on  lectures 
and  concerts  did  not  allow  Mr.  Underhill  to  choose  another 
selection. 

We  enjoyed  very  much  the  recital  on  Saturday  evening, 
October  10th,  given  by  Miss  Pauline  Gilder,  mezzo-soprano, 
and  Mr.  Gustav  Kluenter,  violinist,  assisted  by  Miss  Young 
and  Miss  Gardner. 
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We  were  very  glad  to  have  another  chance  of  seeing 
Maude  Adams,  who  played  in  "What  Every  Woman 
Knows/'  in  Lynchburg,  on  October  12th.  AVe  were  sorry, 
however,  that  so  many  of  the  students  who  wished  to  see 
her  were  unable  to  secure  seats. 

A 

On  October  15th,  the  Dramatic  Club  presented  the  first 
play  of  the  year,  Bernard  Shaw's  "You  Never  Can  Tell." 


Eev.  J.  Cleveland  Hall,  of  Danville,  who  has  before  deliv- 
ered his  interesting  lecture  on  "The  Guises,"  at  Sweet 
Briar,  lectured  to  us  on  Mohammed,  on  the  evening  of 
November  1st. 


We  always  celebrate  Hallowe'en  at  Sweet  Briar.  In 
1909,  the  students  living  in  Bandolph  Hall  took  this  occa- 
sion to  welcome  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  dormitories  to 
their  own  new  dormitory,  by  giving  a  "house  warming." 
Last  year  the  new  students  game  a  Hallowe'en  party  to  the 
old  students,  and  on  Hallowe'en  this  year,  our  new  students 
were  again  the  hostesses  of  the  old. 

The  evening  opened  with  a  high-class  vaudeville  perform- 
ance in  which  much  histrionic  talent  was  displayed.  After  the 
"show"  was  over,  every  one  hurried  to  Sweet  Briar  House, 
which  was  gruesomely  decorated  with  the  usual  Hallowe'en 
emblems.  In  the  hallway  sat  our  old  friend,  the  skeleton, 
to  greet  us,  while  jack-o'-lanterns  leered  at  us  from  every 
corner.  Cheerful  fires,  however,  blazed  in  the  big  old- 
fashioned  fireplaces,  which  together  with  the  toasted  marsh- 
mallows,  the  doughnuts,  apples,  and  cider,  served  to  dispel 
any  suggestion  of  gloom  from  our  spirits. 
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On  November  5th,  the  "Billikens"  chapter  of  the 
Dramatic  Club  welcomed  their  new  members  with  a  party 
in  the  Tea-House. 


On  Thanksgiving  Day  the  Lynchburg  Hunt  Club  came 
out  to  Sweet  Briar  for  their  annual  Thanksgiving  fox-hunt. 
A  number  of  our  students  and  faculty  joined  the  club  in 
this  most  exciting  sport. 

In  the  evening  we  were  entertained  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Walker  in  their  beautiful  home,  Mt.  St.  Angelo. 


On  Friday  morning,  November  18th,  Founders'  Day 
exercises  took  place  in  the  Assembly  Hall.  At  11.30  the 
academic  procession  filed  in  from  the  rear  entrance  to  the 
front  of  the  hall.  The  seniors,  appearing  for  the  first  time 
in  their  caps  and  gowns,  led  the  procession.  They  were 
followed  by  the  faculty,  the  speakers  of  the  occasion,  and 
the  president  of  the  College,  also  in  academic  regalia,  but 
with  their  various  hoods. 

The  programme  of  the  exercises  is  as  follows : 

Academic  Procession. 

Hymn  418 :   aO  God,  our  help  in  ages  past." 

Prayer — By  Rev.  Wallace  E.  Rollins,  Chaplain  of 
Sweet  Briar  College. 

Address — By  Mr.  K".  C.  Manson,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Sweet 
Briar  College. 

Address — By  Mr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
Architect  of  the  Sweet  Briar  buildings. 

Address — By  Professor  Edwin  Mims,  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

Music  by  the  Glee  Club. 
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On  October  22d,  the  "Merry  Jesters,"  one  of  the  chapters 
of  the  Dramatic  Club,  gave  a  party  to  their  new  members. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  November  12th,  a  tea  was  given 
in  Sweet  Briar  House,  in  honor  of  the  Vassar  and  Wellesley 
delegates,  who  came  out  from  the  Student  Government  Con- 
vention at  Randolph-Macon  College.  On  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 13th,  the  two  Wilson  College  delegates  spent  the  day 
with  us  at  Sweet  Briar. 

The  "Merry  Jesters"  presented  "A  Bachelor's  Romance," 
on  the  evening  of  November  12th.  Several  of  the  new 
"Merry  Jesters"  made  their  first  appearance  in  this  play. 
The  whole  chapter  should  feel  proud  of  their  production,  for 
on  the  whole  it  showed  marked  talent. 


On  the  evening  of  Founders'  Day  the  first  dance  of  the 
year  took  place  in  the  Refectory.  The  grand  march  was 
led  by  Margaret  Ddton,  manager  of  the  dance,  after  which 
came  two  very  elaborated  figures  in  which  S.  B.  C,  and 
1901,  the  date  of  the  founding  of  Sweet  Briar,  were  formed. 

The  chairmen  of  the  dance  committees  were  as  follows: 
Margaret  Dalton,  manager;  Esther  Cornwall,  Margaret 
Thomas,  Sarah  Denham,  Bessie  Grammer,  and  Addie 
Erwin. 
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Personals 

Louise  M.  Hooper,  '10,  is  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  depart- 
ment in  the  Lewisburg  Seminary,  Lewisburg,  W.  Va.,  this 
session.  We  enjoyed  a  visit  from  her  on  Thanksgiving 
Day. 

Eugenia  W.  Griffin,  '10,  paid  us  a  short  visit  this  fall  on 
her  way  to  the  Misses  Tewkesbury  School,  in  Irvington, 
1ST.  Y. 

Frances  P.  Murrell,  '10,  who  is  teaching  mathematics  in 
the  State  Normal  School,  Farmville,  Va.,  has  paid  us  two 
week-end  visits  this  year. 

Annie  M.  Powell,  '10,  assists  in  the  English  department 
at  Sweet  Briar  this  year.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  the 
class  of  1910  represented  in  our  faculty. 

Annie  W.  Cumnock,  '10,  spent  a  few  days  with  us  after 
Founders'  Day  this  fall. 

Among  the  old  students  who  have  visited  us  this  year  are 
Frances  Sloan,  Virginia  Shoop,  Virginia  Etheridge,  Edith 
Hyslop,  Martha  Bell,  and  Josephine  Proctor. 

Doctor  Harley  attended  the  medical  convention,  which 
met  in  Norfolk  during  the  latter  part  of  October. 

Ex-Governor  Tyler  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Lilly  Tyler, 
of  East  Bradford,  Va.,  were  the  guests  of  Katherine  Wilson 
in  October. 

We  enjoyed  having  with  us  this  month  Mr.  Rollins'  sister, 
Miss  Katherine  Rollins,  of  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Murrell,  of  Lynchburg,  mother  of  Frances  Murrell, 
'10,  has  been  at  Sweet  Briar  as  the  guest  of  Miss  Morenus. 
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Miss  Mary  Sparrow  visited  her  sister,  Miss  Caroline  L. 
Sparrow,  in  October. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Duke,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  was  here  November 
5th  and  6th,  as  the  guest  of  Miss  Ward. 

Dr.  Joseph  Harley,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  the  guest  of  his 
daughter,  Dr.  Mary  Harley. 

We  were  glad  to  have  with  us  on  November  14th,  four 
of  the  members  of  our  board,  Mr.  Heald,  Mr.  Reid,  Doctor 
Grammer,  and  Mr.  Manson. 

Miss  Helen  B.  Crane,  a  Student  Volunteer  secretary, 
visited  our  Christian  Association  in  October. 

Deaconess  Goodwin,  of  New  York,  was  with  us  for  a 
few  days  during  the  first  of  November. 

Miss  Emma  de  Rhodes  and  Miss  Eleanor  Logan,  of 
Wilson  College,  visited  Ruth  Hauser  on  November  13th. 
Miss  de  Rhodes  and  Miss  Logan  were  the  Wilson  delegates 
to  the  Student  Government  Convention  at  Randolph-Macon 
College. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


LANIER  DUNN 


DIED  SEPT.  25,  1910 
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3n  Hungarian  Dance 

Oh,  the  maze  of  glowing  colors 
In  the  swirling,  whirling  dances  ! 

Oh,  the  maddening  gypsy  music, 

Breathing  strange,  alluring  fancies ! 

Thought  and  soul  and  very  life 
Fade  away  in  dizzying  motion, 

Swaying  misty  as  a  dream, 


Wild  and  throbbing  with  emotion. 


R.  B.  White. 
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Ctoiitgftt  in  tfte  3[ungle 


T  was  the  hour  of  twilight,  and  the  Jungle 
was  hushed  and  quiet.  The  twitterings  of 
the  little  birds  had  stopped  abruptly.  The 
various  families  of  monkeys  had  enjoyed  a 
last  glorious  race  from  tree-top  to  tree-top, 
and  were  now  settled  down  for  the  night, 
swinging  comfortably  by  their  tails.  Even  old  Boroo,  the 
huge  elephant,  had  made  his  last  round  of  the  Jungle,  and 
satisfied  that  no  enemy  would  intrude  during  the  night,  had 
gone  to  sleep  in  his  bed  of  rushes  by  the  river's  edge. 

Inside  the  warm,  cozy  cave  where  the  Tigers  lived,  the 
lady  of  the  house  was  preparing  her  youngest  child  for  bed ; 
while  Tommy  and  Susy,  the  twins,  did  their  lessons  for  the 
next  day,  and  her  lord  and  master,  Sir  Thomas  Topaz  Tiger, 
reposed  in  ease  on  an  upholstered  rock,  and  glanced  over  the 
headlines  of  The  Jungle  Daily. 

"Come,  children,"  said  Lady  Tiger,  when  at  last  her 
youngest  had  been  tucked  into  bed,  "come,  Susy  and  Tommy, 
put  down  your  books,  my  dears.  It's  high  time  for  you  to 
be  asleep,  like  all  good  little  cubs." 

"Oh,  mother!"  implored  little  Susy  Tiger,  with  a  beseech- 
ing look,  "mayn't  we  stay  up  a  little  longer  ?" 

"And  won't  you  tell  us  a  story,  mother?"  added  little 
Tommy  Tiger,  "a  real  exciting  one,  mother — all  about  you 
and  Dad." 

"Really,  darlings,  it's  much  too  late,"  objected  Lady 
Tiger,  who,  though  the  fondest  of  parents,  believed  in  keep- 
ing her  children  healthy;  "some  other  time,  perhaps." 

"Oh,  no,  tell  us  one  to-night !"  begged  the  twins,  in  unison 
— ''do,  mother!" 

"Yes,  my  dear,  by  all  means,  let  us  hear  another  of  your 
inimitable  stories,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  putting  down  his  paper 
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with  an  indulgent  srnilc;  "it's  as  great  a  treat  for  me  as  for 
the  children." 

"0  Thomas/'  murmured  Lady  Tiger,  purring  with  pleas- 
ure, as  she  smiled  fondly  into  his  handsome  countenance, 
"you  natter  me,  love!  Well,  children,  what  shall  it  be 
about?" 

"Fighting!"  shouted  the  twins  in  a  delighted  chorus, 
"man-fights !" 

"Hush,  my  pets,  or  you'll  wake  baby,"  cautioned  their 
mother.  "Well,  darlings,  did  I  ever  tell  you  how  I  once 
killed  a  man,  single-handed  ?" 

"O  mother !  You  ?  A  real  man  ?"  cried  Tommy  and 
Susy  in  open-eyed  amazement. 

"Yes,  a  real  man,  as  your  father  very  well  knows,"  an- 
swered Lady  Tiger,  casting  a  loving  glance  in  his  direction. 
"You  see  it  was  this  way- " 

Here  Susy  and  Tommy  settled  themselves  comfortably  on 
the  carpet  of  dried  leaves,  having  carefully  wrapped  their 
tails  about  them,  as  they  had  been  taught  from  their  etiquette 
books,  and  prepared  to  listen  attentively. 

"It  was  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  hunting  was  scarce  for 
every  one  in  the  Jungle,"  began  Lady  Tiger.  "Your  father 
spent  his  days  in  courageous  raiding,  but  even  with  all  his 
vast  skill  and  indomitable  bravery,  we  often  went  to  bed 
supperless." 

"O  mother !  How  terrible  !"  came  from  little  Susy,  whose 
beautiful  eyes  were  filled  with  sympathetic  tears. 

"It  was  indeed  a  dreadful  plight,  my  darlings/'  continued 
Lady  Tiger,  in  moved  tones,  "but  your  dear  papa  and  I  re- 
joiced that  we  had  each  other  to  console  and  sympathize 
with." 

"Indeed,  yes,"  added  Sir  Thomas,  heartily. 

"The  winter  drew  on,  and  our  supplies  were  increasingly 
difficult  to  obtain.  Often  as  we  sat  before  the  evening  fire, 
both  of  us  heart-sick  and  weary,  and  your  poor  father  so 
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thin  that  he  was  nothing  but  skin  and  bone,  we  would  dream 
of  the  meal  we  should  like  to  have  had — we  could  almost  see 
the  roasted  hares,  and  stuffed  ducks — and,  best  of  all — a 
plump,  nice,  tender  man.  But,  ah,  those  were  only  dreams, 
my  darlings,  and  we  would  creep  off  to  bed,  trying  to  forget 
our  hunger  in  cheerless  sleep." 

Here  Lady  Tiger  paused  to  touch  her  eyes  with  her  hand- 
kerchief, on  which  were  her  initials,  daintily  embroidered, 
and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  crown,  for  the  Tigers  were  of 
royal  blood.  "Ah,  those  days  were  indeed  dreadful,  my 
children,  and  your  dear  papa  and  I  suffered  more  than  we 
could  ever  tell !  But  hush  your  crying,  Susy  darling ;  and 
Tommy,  my  precious  one,  mother  is  safe  enough  now — let 
me  wipe  your  eyes,  pet,  while  E  go  on  with  my  story: 

"One  morning  your  father  set  out  unusually  early  to  make 
a  last  desperate  effort.  It  was  a  raw,  windy,  misty  day,  and 
I  feared  for  your  dear  papa's  rheumatism,  but  he  was  de- 
termined to  go !  The  hours  dragged  on,  and  he  did  not  re- 
turn, and  you  can  imagine  the  agonies  of  apprehension 
which  1  endured.  Finally,  about  noon,  he  came  back,  limp- 
ing painfully.  At  once  I  realized  that  his  rheumatism  had 
again  set  in,  but  I  could  see  by  the  light  in  his  face  that  he 
had  been  slightly  encouraged  by  something.  I  remember  his 
very  words,  as  he  entered  the  cave.  'Amberola,'  he  said, 
'we  have  a  new  hope,  my  dear.  A  party  of  humans  are 
camping  in  the  clearing  above  the  river,  and  I  trust  I  may 
return  with  one  to-night.'  " 

Here  Lady  Tiger  gazed  with  devoted  eyes  at  her  hus- 
band. "Ah,  children,"  she  said,  in  ringing  tones,  "may  you 
never  be  less  courageous  than  your  dear  papa !  Crippled 
though  he  was  with  his  rheumatism,  and  weakened  from  hun- 
ger and  exhaustion,  he  yet  resolved  to  undertake  a  perilous 
journey  that  very  hour." 

"My  darling,"  remonstrated  Sir  Thomas,  "you  lay  too 
much  emphasis  on  that  simple  deed  of  mine.     You  were  the 
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real  hero,  and  T  did  very  little,"  he  concluded  modestly.  "Go 
on  and  tell  the  children  about  it,  my  dear." 

"Well,"  resumed  Lady  Tiger,  "your  father  set  out  once 
more,  after  a  few  minutes'  rest  in  the  cave.  I  begged  to 
accompany  him,  but  on  that  one  point  he  was  obdurate. 
'No,  indeed,  Amberola,'  he  said  firmly,  'I  can  not  let  you 
expose  yourself  so  to  unknown  dangers.  Wait  here  for  me, 
and  ere  nightfall,  I  hope  \  shall  bring  back  to  you  some 
tender  morsel.'  With  that,  and  after  bidding  me  an  affec- 
tionate farewell,  he  set  out,  and  I  watched  him  go,  my  eyes 
blinded  by  tears.     Alas,  I  feared  he  might  never  return !" 

"But  he  did,  didn't  he,  mother  ?"  asked  little  Susy,  round- 
eyed. 

"Of  course,  silly,"  promptly  replied  Tommy,  "or  else  he 
wouldn't  be  here  now." 

"I'm  not  a  silly,"  responded  Susy  tearfully,  and  I  regret 
to  state  that  she  pulled  his  tail. 

"Children !  children !"  said  Lady  Tiger,  while  Sir  Thomas 
growled  disapprovingly  at  the  twain.  "There,  you  mustn't 
quarrel  any  more,  darlings,  but  listen  to  mama.  As  I  was 
saying,  your  papa  left  me,  and  I  spent  a  most  harrowing 
afternoon,  waiting  for  his  return.  I  pictured  your  dear  par- 
ent in  all  sorts  of  distress,  and  finally,  as  night  drew  on.  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  go.  To  be  sure,  I  had  firmly  intended  to 
accede  to  your  dear  papa's  request,  but  at  the  thought  of  his 
possible  dangers,  I  used  my  woman's  prerogative,  and 
changed  my  mind."  And  here  Lady  Tiger  cast  a  roguishly 
playful  glance  at  her  lord. 

A  smile  played  over  Sir  Thomas's  good-natured  counten- 
ance as  he  remarked,  "Oh,  you  women.  You  women !  How 
true  was  the  old  poet  who  said,  'Femina  semper  varium  et 
mutabile  est.'  " 

"There,  Tommy,''  observed  Lady  Tiger,  "see  how  nicely 
your  dear  papa  can  quote  from  the  classics !     Can  you  do  the 
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same  from  your  Latin  ?  I  fear  you  do  not  study  it  enough, 
my  pet." 

Tommy  promptly  blushed  so  hard  that  he  was  a  deep  scar- 
let color  between  his  black  stripes,  and  he  mentally  registered 
a  vow  to  study  harder  in  the  future. 

"It  was  the  hour  before  sundown,  said  Lady  Tiger,  "and 
I  ran  hurriedly  through  the  Jungle,  seeking  to  reach  the 
clearing  before  dark.  After  stumbling  along  through  the 
thick  undergrowth  for  several  miles,  I  at  last  came  to  the 
river.  Following  this  for  a  mile  or  so,  at  length  I  perceived 
the  clearing  to  be  close  at  hand — only  a  few  rods  away.  And 
your  dear  papa  ?    Where,  oh,  where  was  he  ?" 

Lady  Tiger  paused  impressively  and  looked  at  her  hearers. 
"The  agonies  of  that  moment  I  shall  remember  on  my  dying 
day !"  she  announced,  firmly.  "My  head  was  in  a  whirl,  but 
I  managed  to  remember  a  few  of  the  first  hunting-rules,  and 
I  crept  stealthily  forward  to  the  clearing. 

"The  sight  that  met  my  eyes  was  truly  curious.  A  cluster 
of  tents  had  been  placed  at  the  far  end  of  the  clearing,  and 
before  these  stood  an  animated  group  of  humans,  all  talking 
at  once. 

"  'Yes,  by  jove,'  one  of  them  was  saying,  'it's  a  perfect 
specimen — the  best  skin  I  ever  saw.' 

"  'Make  a  stunning  rug,'  added  another,  and  a  third  re- 
marked that  the  stripes  were  unusually  well  denned.  The 
suggestion  that  these  words  brought  to  me  was  enough  to 
make  my  fur  stand  on  end.  I  feared  the  worst,  and  yet  I 
could  not  believe  they  were  talking  of  my  husband — of  your 
dear  papa! 

"  'This  hunting  trip  of  ours  will  bring  all  sorts  of  honors 
to  dear  old  Princeton,'  went  on  a  fourth  human.  'Well, 
fellows,  let's  go  down  to  the  river  and  see  if  those  rascally 
natives  have  baited  the  rhinocerus  trap  all  right.  Come 
along !' 
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"  'I'll  stay  here  and  keep  up  the  fire,'  said  the  first  one 
who  had  spoken,  as  he  lit  a  curious  little  white  stick  called 
a  cigarette.     'Beat  it,  fellows — and  bait  it.' 

"Laughing  at  this,  which  I  privately  thought  a  very  poor 
joke,  the  other  men  strolled  through  the  clearing,  down  to- 
wards the  river,  singing  something  or  other  about  'dear  old 
Princeton.'  When  their  voices  had  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, I  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  action." 

"O  mother !"  breathed  little  Susy.  "Think  of  it— a  real, 
live,  awful  man  !     Weren't  you  scared  ?" 

"Of  course  she  was  scared !"  said  Tommy,  scornfully. 
"It  ain't  no  cinch  to  kill  a  man,  believe  me !" 

"Indeed  it  is  not,"  said  Lady  Tiger;  "in  fact,  it  always 
has  been  a  difficult  performance,  my  darlings,  for  humans 
have  all  sorts  of  spears  and  guns  with  which  to  defend 
themselves.  There  is  a  family  tradition,  for  that  matter, 
that  one  of  your  oldest  ancestors  brought  home  a  human 
who  was  entirely  encased  in  metal — head  and  all.  I  believe 
he  was  called  a  knight,  or  a  crusader,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  but  at  any  rate,  they  had  a  fearful  time,  cracking  his 
shell.  In  the  end,  however,  the  inside  was  found  to  be 
delicious ! 

"I  saw  that  everything  depended  on  me,  and  I  instinctively 
thought  of  the  shield  of  the  noble  house  of  Tiger.  You  both 
know  it  well,  children — a  tiger,  rampant,  bearing  in  his 
paws  a  human  creature,  with  this  motto  beneath:  'Hominem 
qui  meruit,  ferat/  The  exalted  feeling  of  bravery  and 
superiority,  which  always  comes  after  seeing  that  shield, 
swept  over  me  in  a  rush,  and  I  felt  inspired.  Silently  I 
crept  along.  But  oh,  my  darlings,  how  can  I  even  describe 
the  sight  that  met  these  horrified  eyes !  How  can  I  even 
tell  the  terror  and  dread  sorrow  that  enveloped  my  breaking 
heart !  For  there,  lying  under  a  bush,  bound  with  huge, 
cruel  ropes,  and  seemingly  doomed  forever,  lay " 
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Here  poor  Lady  Tiger  choked  and  strove  for  utterance. 
"0  my  children,  my  children — "  she  sobbed,  ik  it  was  your 
dear  papa !" 

instantaneouly,  Tommy  and  Susy  burst  into  frightened 
sobs,  and  even  the  redoubtable  old  Sir  Thomas  himself  was 
not  ashamed  to  wipe  a  tear  away  from  his  manly  eye.  For 
some  moments  Lady  Tiger  and  her  children  wept  uncon- 
trollably, but  a  few  comforting  words  from  Sir  Thomas  at 
last  quieted  their  emotions.  Wiping  her  beautiful  amber 
eyes  on  her  handkerchief,  she  continued  in  a  trembling  voice : 

"Darlings,  you  may  indeed  know  that  I  was  in  a  desperate 
situation.  Alone,  unprotected,  with  a  foe  before  me,  and 
worst  of  all,  the  partner  of  my  joys  and  afflictions  lying 
helpless  on  the  ground — ah,  my  pets,  your  mama  hopes  you 
may  never  be  in  such  a  dread  position !  The  sight  of  your 
dear  papa  aroused  all  my  feelings,  and  I  emitted  one  low, 
heart-broken  moan.1'  Lady  Tiger  paused,  controlled  her 
feelings  with  a  mighty  effort,  and  went  on. 

"Then  I  glanced  up.  The  man  was  busying  himself  with 
fastening  a  sort  of  banner,  with  orange-and-black  letters 
thereon,  to  a  pole  in  front  of  his  tent.  When  it  was  securely 
nailed  on,  he  took  off  his  hat,  removed  his  cigarette,  and, 
bowing  low,  he  shouted: 

"  'Princeton  !    Princeton  ! 

<'<Kah,  Eah,  Eah! 

"  'Tiger  !  Tiger  !' 

"As  I  lay  there,  behind  a  clump  of  bamboo,  for  a  moment 
I  half  rose  up,  in  surprise — and  the  next  instant  my  blood 
ran  cold;  for,  darlings,  I  realized  then  that  he  had  discov- 
ered my  hiding-place,  and  this  was  his  challenge  to  fight." 

"Oh!  Mother!"  said  Tommy,  while  little  Susy's  paws 
clasped  each  other.  In  an  agony  of  suspense  they  awaited 
the  outcome. 

"Terrified  beyond  measure,  yet  not  daring  to  be  cowardly, 
I  was  determined  that  the  creature  should  not  lack  for  a 
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worthy  opponent,  and  with  a  loudly  beating  heart,  I  gathered 
myself  for  a  spring." 

"And,  children,  "interposed  Sir  Thomas  at  this  point, 
"it  was  no  slight  spring  she  was  preparing  for.  Think 
what  your  mother's  bravery  meant,  Tommy  and  Susy! 
"Ah,  my  dear,"  and  he  fondly  turned  to  his  wife,  ''you  were 
born  to  be  a  Suffragette." 

"Thomas!  Thomas!"  cried  Lady  Tiger  in  agonized 
tones.     ''0  Thomas,  not  that!     Never  that,  my  husband!" 

"Hush,  my  love,  "said  Sir  Thomas,  hastily,  "I  meant 
that  your  wonderful  courage  and  bravery  would  mean 
worlds  to  a  Suffragette,  or  indeed  an  Amazon.  Amberola, 
my  darling,  calm  yourself !  There,  there !  Let  us  go  on 
with  the  story." 

"Well,  continued  his  wife,  somewhat  appeased  by  this 
explanation,  kT  measured  the  distance  between  us,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  desperate  leap,  "full  well  realizing  that  one 
spring  does  not  always  mean  a  swallow.  But  my  faithful 
training  in  the  gymnasium  had  not  been  in  vain.  With  a 
swift  bound,  I  hurled  myself  through  the  air,  and  a  second 
later  had  landed  on  the  man!" 

Here  Sir  Thomas's  eyes  shot  out  sparks  of  fire,  and  he 
growled  under  his  breath,  while  his  long  and  beautiful  tail 
slowly  lashed  the  floor.    Ah,  if  he  could  have  but  been  there ! 

"Mother,  mother  go  on !"  cried  the  twins,  in  a  fever  of 
excitement. 

"I  landed  on  the  man,"  said  Lady  Tiger,  "and  the  struggle 
which. ensued  was  short  and  terrific.  The  creature  fought 
desperately,  twisting  and  kicking  with  all  his  might,  but 
the  thought  of  your  dear  papa  gave  me  added  courage. 
With  the  fury  of  a  madman  I  plunged  toward  him — he  gave 
one  last  cry — and  then  the  warm  blood  trickled  over  my 
face,  and — he  was  still." 

There  was  a  hushed  silence  in  the  cave.  The  three  listen- 
ers gazed  with  devoted  admiration  at  Lady  Tiger,  whose 
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voice  had  sunk  to  a  dramatic  whisper.  Unbounded  pride 
welled  up  in  their  loyal  hearts  at  the  thought  of  what  this 
slender,  beautiful,  amber-eyed  wife  and  mother  had  achieved. 
Sir  Thomas  leaned  forward,  and  taking  his  wife's  paw, 
gallantly  kissed  it.  "My  brave,  beautiful  Amberola !"  he 
said. 

Tears  of  appreciation  came  into  Lady  Tiger's  eyes.  "The 
rest  is  easily  told,  my  darlings,"  she  said.  "I  hastened  over 
to  where  your  dear  papa  was  lying,  and  gnawed  loose  the 
ropes  which  bound  him,  and  the  joyous  greeting  that  fol- 
lowed was  enough  reward  for  all  our  sorrows.  Then  I  lifted 
the  man,  and,  your  father  leading  the  way,  we  crept  through 
the  Jungle,  back  to  our  dear  home.  It  was  a  difficult 
journey,  for  your  papa  had  his  rheumatism  and  I  had  the 
man,  but  we  finally  arrived.  With  joyful  hearts  we  pre- 
pared for  our  first  square  meal  in  many  moons,  and  when 
we  sat  down  to  the  table,  our  gratitude  and  pleasure  knew 
no  bounds.     Oh,  Thomas,  will  you  ever  forget  that  night  ?" 

"Never,  darling,  never,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  fondly.  Lady 
Tiger  smiled  back  into  his  eyes.     Then  she  arose. 

"Come,  babies;  time  for  bed." 

"O  mother !"  chorused  the  twins,  as  they  got  up.  "It 
was  such  a  beautiful  story!  Thank  you  for  telling  it  to  us, 
mother  dear." 

"You  are  welcome,  my  pets,"  said  Lady  Tiger,  and  she 
kissed  them  a  loving  good-night.  When  the  two  little  figures 
had  disappeared,  she  turned  to  her  husband : 

"Oh,  those  were  stirring  times,  Thomas!"  she  said. 

"And  you  tell  them  in  a  stirring  way,  my  love,"  replied 
Sir  Thomas.  "I'll  put  out  the  candles,  darling,  while  you 
wind  the  clock." 

One  by  one  the  lights  were  extinguished,  and  only  the 
silver  radiance  of  the  moon  illumined  the  Tiger's  cave. 
Twilight  was  long  since  over,  and  the  Jungle  was  asleep. 

Maeye    Sutherland. 
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Song  of  tfte  ©noto 

The  blinding  snow  in  the  face, 

The  struggle  of  strength  in  the  air; 
The  free  blood  pounding  in  joyous  race 
Through  hearts  steeled  high  to  dare ! 
Oh,  for  the  heart  of  the  storm, 
To  be  one  with  the  winds  that  howl ; 
To  stretch  an  arm  'gainst  the  roaring  blast, 

To  live  in  the  storm ;  to  die  in  the  storm, 
As  the  Vikings  in  ages  past! 

E.    B.   W. 
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Cfte  aDtientures  of  JfreDericb  tfte  ©reat 

THINK  I  had  better  say  in  the  beginning 
that  this  story  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Frederick  the  Great  whom  you  have  read 
about  in  a  history  book.  That  one  lived  a 
good  many  years  ago,  and  was  a  king; 
whereas,  this  one  of  whom  I  am  writing  is 
a  girl,  who  is  living  still,  and  who  is  likely  to  live  a  long 
while  too,  in  spite  of  all  the  thrilling  events  that  happened 
to  her.  But  at  the  time  of  which  I  write  she  was  called 
Freddie — not  from  any  tomboyish  inclinations,  but  because 
that  had  been  her  father's  name  before  her. 

On  the  afternoon  when  the  story  opens,  Freddie  was 
eating  chocolates  in  front  of  an  open  fire  in  her  Washington 
home.  Outside,  it  was  raining,  and  disconsolate  people 
went  past  under  dripping  umbrellas,  but  inside  the  warm 
library  it  was  cheerful  and  cozy.  There  were  blue  violets 
in  a  bowl  on  the  table,  and  Freddie  wore  a  blue  dress  which 
exactly  matched  her  blue  eyes,  and  with  the  firelight  flick- 
ering over  her  pretty  face  as  she  lay  in  the  depths  of  a  huge 
chair,  it  would  have  been  a  most  attractive  picture  to  any 
ordinary  man. 

But  the  very  extraordinary  young  person  who  came 
hurriedly  in  through  the  door  hardly  noticed  the  symphony 
of  color  before  his  eyes.  He  was  really  more  than  extraor- 
dinary— in  fact  he  was  superior — in  his  very  correct  clothes, 
his  very  correct  bearing,  and  his  intensely  correct  accent. 
But  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  dimly  conscious  of  this 
personal  eminence,  he  was  a  very  nice  young  man  indeed. 
I  am  proud  to  introduce  him  as  the  hero  of  my  story. 

"Good  afternoon,  Freddie,"  he  said,  in  a  very  pleasing, 
though  slightly  bored  voice. 
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"Hello,  Peter,"  responded  Freddie  with  a  most  adorable 
smile,  as  she  kissed  him.  (Gentle  reader,  please  do  not  be 
startled  at  this  point,  because  they  were  engaged  to  be 
married,  and  had  been  so  for  nearly  five  weeks;.  The 
young  man  returned  her  greeting  in  a  like  manner. 

"Sit  down/'  said  Freddie,  pushing  forward  a  chair,  '"and 
have  some  chocolates.  Those  with  the  nuts  are  perfectly 
great." 

"No,  thank  you,  dear,"  answered  Peter.  The  fact  is,  I've 
only  a  minute  to  stay.  I  just  came  in  to  say  good-bye 
to  you  before  leaving.  There's  a  very  necessary  piece  of 
business  to  be  done  and  the  legation  has  asked  me.  The 
business  was  too  vastly  important  to  be  entrusted  to  a  mere 
subordinate." 

"But  where  are  you  going,  Peter  ?"  asked  Freddie,  in  a 
troubled  voice.  "Won't  you  be  back  for  the  Argyle's  dance  ? 
You  know  we  were  going  together." 

"I  may  get  back  in  time,  and  I  may  not,"  answered  Peter. 
"It's  a  rather  indefinite  piece  of  work,  and  will  require  the 
utmost  tact  and  delicacy."  He  leaned  back  and  surveyed  his 
cigarette  complacently,  after  throwing  this  little  bouquet  at 
himself. 

"What   are  you  going  for,   anyway  ?"   pursued   Freddie. 

"My  dear  girl,  it  would  only  bother  you  to  know."  said 
Peter.  Then  arising  he  smiled  down  at  her  from  his  height 
of  six  feet.  "I  want  my  wife  to  be  a  woman  and  not  a 
business  man.  Your  pretty  little  head  was  not  meant  for 
worries  of  a  man's  world.  And  besides,  Freddie.  I  doubt 
if  you  could  ever  understand  the  situation." 

"Peter,"  said  Freddie,  "if  I  didn't  like  you  so  much  I 
should  dislike  you  terribly." 

"My  dear  girl !"  remarked  Peter,  in  distressed  tones,  as 
he  sat  down  and  took  her  hand. 

"You  do  that  as  if  you  were  feeling  my  pulse,"  observed 
Freddie.     "What  are  you  going  away  for.  dear?" 
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"Briefly,  it  is  this,"  said  Peter :  "Some  plans  for  the  new 
aero-war-planes  disappeared  from  the  possession  of  our  lega- 
tion a  few  days  ago.  The  engines  for  these  planes  had  just 
been  perfected  by  the  Wright  brothers,  and  in  view  of  the 
political  situation  in  the  East,  and  the  possible  war  in  the 
near  future,  they  were  immensely  important.  Well,  they 
disappeared,  and  have  been  traced  to  a  little  town  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  hills.  Fortunately  for  us,  the  fellow  who  took 
them  is  reported  to  be  ill  with  a  fever  there,  and  can't  possi- 
bly leave  the  place  before  to-morrow.  By  that  time  I  am 
confident  that  I  shall  have  the  papers  in  my  possession." 

"Can't  you  be  back  for  the  Argyle's  dance,  then  ?"  asked 
Freddie.     "You  know  it's  to-morrow  night." 

"I  hope  to  be  able  to,  but  this  business  is  so  very  important 
that  it  may  possibly  require  a  longer  time.  Those  plans  are 
absolutely  necessary,  you  see." 

"I  adore  aeroplanes,"  said  Freddie.  "That  funny  old 
German,  Mr.  Aul,  who's  such  a  friend  of  father's,  has  one 
in  his  garage,  and  I  simply  love  to  go  and  fuss  around 
with  it." 

Peter  smiled  indulgently.  "They  are  extremely  interest- 
ing to  one  who  has  studied  their  mechanism.  Half-past 
four !  I  shall  have  to  go,  Freddie.  You'll  be  at  the  dance 
anyway,  won't  you  ?" 

Freddie  was  at  that  moment  engaged  in  eating  a  caramel, 
which  had  melted  to  such  a  consistency  that  her  jaws  were 
perfectly  rigid,  but  after  a  few  seconds'  frantic  effort  she 
managed  to  swallow  it. 

"Yes,  Bobby  Claiborne  asked  me,  and  I  said  I  would  go — 
I  knew  you  wouldn't  mind,  Peter  dear,  as  long  as  you  can't 
be  here  yourself." 

"I  shall  be  here,"  remarked  the  young  man  with  grim 
dignity.  "I  shall  be  here  at  six  to-morrow  evening  to  have 
dinner  with  you,  and  then  we'll  go  to  the  Argyle's."' 
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"At  six,"  repeated  Freddie.  "Oh  dear — have  you  got  to 
go?  Take  this  chocolate  then — it's  got  a  maraschino  cherry 
inside." 

"No;  I  thank  you,"  answered  Peter.  "I  am  rather  apt 
to  get  the  tooth-ache.  By  the  way,  Freddie — all  this  is  very 
secret,  you  understand." 

"Of  course,"  agreed  the  girl.  "Where  did  you  say  the 
place  was?" 

"Kingsville — in  the  Blue  Kidge  hills,"  said  Peter.  "Well, 
I  must  hurry,  dear.  Good-hye."  He  kissed  her,  and  on 
second  thought,  kissed  her  again.  A  moment  later  he  was 
gone. 

Freddie  finished  the  last  of  the  chocolates,  and  looked 
at  the  fire  for  a  long  time.  Finally  she  got  up  and  strolled 
to  the  window.  It  had  stopped  raining,  and  the  sun  was 
straggling  out  from  a  clump  of  clouds. 

"Aeroplanes,"  said  Freddie  to  herself.  "Peter  wouldn't 
listen  to  me  when  I  tried  to  tell  him  about  Mr.  Aul's  cunning 
little  biplane,  and  how  I  know  all  about  the  engine."  She 
sighed  deeply  and  turned  away  to  a  little  photograph  that 
himg  above  her  own  writing-desk.  It  was  a  picture  of  a 
very  correctly  attired  young  man.  "Peter,"  she  announced 
to  it,  "you're  perfectly  sweet,  even  though  you  are  a  man." 

Five  minutes  later  she  was  making  her  way  through  the 
wet  streets.  At  a  certain  grey  stone  house  she  turned  in,  and 
went  down  the  driveway  to  the  garage,  where  she  knocked 
on  the  door. 

"Come^in!"  called  a  deep,  Teutonic  voice.     "Herein!" 

Freddie  pushed  the  door  back  and  skipped  inside.  "Hello, 
Mr.  Aul,"  she  said,  cheerfully. 

"Vy,  Fraulein  Freddie !"  said  the  deep  voice.  "It's  you 
alretty  vet  so  quick !  De  machine  iss  joost  all  finished  diss 
minute !"  And  a  white-haired  old  man  with  a  red  nose  and 
a  broad  smile  emerged  from  behind  one  of  the  huge  shafts 
of  the  aeroplane  that  nearly  filled  the  room. 
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''Isn't  that  great!"  said  Freddie.  "How's  the  oil  going 
thru?     You  know  it  didn't  run  right  the  last  time." 

"Herrlich!  Wunderbar!  Schon!"  cried  the  aviator 
proudly.  "Die  name  of  Aul  shall  go  down  in  history  as  maker 
of  die  perfect  biplane !" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Aul/'  said  Freddie,  "let  me  christen  the  machine ! 
Please  do,  Mr.  Aul !     I've  thought  of  the  loveliest  name !" 

"Mit  avidity,  Fraulein,"  replied  the  old  man.  "Vot  name 
iss  it  you  choose  for  mine  biplane  ?" 

"Why,  you  see,"  said  Freddie,  "your  name  is  Aul,  and  in 
Germany  your  title  is  Herr  Aul — Isn't  that  so?" 

"Ganz  recht,  Fraulein,"  assented  Mr.  Aul  with  a  profound 
bow. 

"Then,"  shouted  Freddie  in  her  excitement — "we'll  call 
it  The  Herpicide  T 

"Ach,  Himmel,  vot  a  name!  Schon  und  wunderschon !" 
cried  the  old  man.  "Here  is  a  pail  of  point,  Fraulein;  you 
shall  paint  it  in  yourself.  Herpicide!  Ach,  herrlich!"  He 
watched  Freddie  with  breathless  interest  as  she  knelt  on  the 
floor  and  painted  the  name  on  the  base  of  the  engine.  "Frau- 
lein, vot  a  head  you  haf  alretty !"  he  added,  admiringly. 
"Such  a  pisiness  man  you  would  make !  Ach !  Such  a  brain ! 
But  come  let  us  try  de  engine  once  more  alretty  still  yet  again. 
STicht?" 

"Ya,  Ya,"  said  Freddie,  whose  knowledge  of  German  was 
limited. 

"You  see,  I  take  it  out  of  de  garage  so — on  de  runners," 
he  explained.  "Den  I  turn  dis  cog,  which  ignites  de  gas. 
Den  quickly  I  grasp  de  steering-veel  so,  und  adjust  de  ballast 
mit  a  carefulness.  Und — up  she  goes.  Die  perfect  biplane ! 
Die  Herpicide !" 

"Long  may  she  wave !"  cried  Freddie.  "I'll  be  over  day 
after  to-morrow  to  see  you  go  up,  Mr.  Aul.     Good-bye !" 

"Guten  Tag!  Auf  wiedersehen !"  answered  Mr.  Aul, 
affectionately,  and  then  he  prepared  to  light  his  pipe.  "Vot 
a  head !     Vot  a  brain !"  he  muttered  to  himself. 
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Freddie  spent  the  next  day  very  contentedly.  She  shopped 
in  the  morning,  lunched  out,  and  later  went  to  a  tea.  It  was 
half-past  five  when  she  returned  home,  and  started  to  dress 
for  the  Argyle's  dance.  But  at  six  o'clock  Peter,  the  ever  punc- 
tual, had  not  arrived,  and  she  felt  distinctly  disappointed. 
At  seven  she  ate  a  solitary  dinner,  since  her  father  was  dining 
out,  and  at  eight  she  was  standing  by  the  window  gazing  out 
into  the  blackness  of  the  night. 

'"There's  no  use  crying  about  it,"  she  remarked  presently; 
"I  can  telegraph  to  Kingsville  and  ask  the  ticket  -agent  if 
Peter  got  the  afternoon  train.  In  a  little  place  like  that,  he'd 
be  sure  to  know." 

So  she  telegraphed  the  message  in,  after  carefully  consider- 
ing what  to  say : 

"Has  dark-haired  young  man  from  Washington  boarded 
afternoon  train?  Answer  C.  0.  D."  Then  she  added  her 
name  and  sat  down  to  wait. 

An  hour  later  the  reply  came.  With  fingers  that  trembled 
slightly,  she  unfolded  the  paper  and  read : 

"Dark-haired  gentleman  left  town  at  two  p.  m.  to  walk  to 
Warrenville.  Said  he  wanted  to  catch  the  express.  Signed, 
Station  Agent." 

"Where's  that  time-table  ?"  said  Freddie.  She  caught  up 
the  book,  whirled  the  leaves  over,  and  hastily  ran  her  finger 
down  the  page.  The  express  reached  Washington  at  six 
o'clock,   and  it  was  now  after  nine. 

"My  .goodness  !"  murmured  Freddie.  "Peter's  lost  out  on 
those  hills,  somewhere  !  He  might  stumble  over  into  a  moun- 
tain ravine  and  get  killed.  Or  he  might  fall  into  a 
mountain  stream,   and  get   drowned.      Or   a  mountain  bear 

might  come   along,   and oh,   mv  goodness  gracious  me ! 

I'd  better  hurry  up  and  find  him." 

She  wiped  her  eyes  and  ran  upstairs,  bravely  whistling 
"Under  the  Yum  Yum  Tree."  Once  in  her  own  room,  she 
looked  about  for  her  fur  coat.     "I  can't  possibly  take  cold 
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in  this/'  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  buttoned  it  round  her 
slender  figure.  "And  I'll  take  my  muff,  too,  and  this  tam- 
o-shanter — and  father's  fur  coat  for  Peter — and  some  other 
things  for  Peter,  too."  The  dimple  in  her  chin  deepened  as 
she  went  noiselessly  from  room  to  room,  collecting  here  and 
there  a  necessary  article — a  box  of  chocolates  and  a  cake,  a 
piece  of  roast  turkey  from  the  refrigerator,  and  a  blanket 
from  the  linen-closet.  Then  she  let  herself  out  by  the  back 
door  into  the  clear,  starlit  night,  and  ran  along  the  deserted 
street  as  fast  as  the  heavy  basket  she  carried  would  allow. 
At  the  familiar  grey-stone  house  she  turned  in  the  drive, 
hurried  down  to  the  garage,  and  felt  for  the  key,  which  always 
hung  under  a  loose  shingle  over  the  side  window.  With  a 
little  sigh  of  thankfulness  she  found  it,  and  quickly  unlocked 
the  sliding  doors.  Pushing  them  back,  she  went  inside  and, 
not  daring  to  turn  on  the  electric  lights,  flashed  her  little 
pocket-lamp  over  the  various  parts  of  the  machine,  until  she 
had  reassured  herself  that  it  was  all  there. 

"Now  for  a  note  to  Mr.  Aul,"  she  said  to  herself,  regret- 
fully. "I  just  hate  to  take  his  precious  biplane,  but  I've 
simply  got  to  find  Peter.  Poor  child,  he's  probably  having 
a  dreadful  time  out  in  the  woods.  Let's  see — "  she  chewed 
her  pencil  reflectively  and  at  length  wrote  on  a  scrap  of  paper : 

"Lieber  Herr  Aul: 

(This  was  as  far  as  her  knowledge  in  epistolary  German 
extended,  so  the  rest  of  her  note  was  in  English.) 

"I'm  awfully  sorry  to  have  to  take  your  biplane  out,  but 
Peter  is  lost,  and  I  must  find  him.  I'll  bring  it  back  safe  and 
sound  in  the  morning,  and  maybe  before.  I  won't  forget 
about  keeping  the  cylinders  cool. 

"Affectionately 

"Feeddie." 


Peter  shoved  his  hands    into    his    pockets   and    stopped 
abruptly.     The  faint  moonlight  that  flittered  down  through 
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the  thick  trees  showed  him  only  the  same  sight  wherever  he 
turned  his  eyes — always  the  forest,  never  a  welcoming  gleam 
of  light.  Instinctively  he  felt  for  a  cigarette,  and  realized 
that  his  last  one  had  gone  earlier  in  the  evening.  Then  sitting 
down  in  utter  weariness  on  a  fallen  pine,  he  rested  his  head 
in  his  hands. 

The  forest  was  very  still,  save  for  the  rustling  of  the  trees, 
and  the  occasional  scream  of  a  hoot-owl.  Peter  had  always 
detested  hoot-owls,  and  now  he  felt  that  he  loathed  them.  He 
rose  and  stumbled  blindly  forward  into  a  clump  of  bushes. 
They  were  brambles,  but  Peter  was  beyond  caring  for  that. 
His  clothes  were  ragged  and  torn — his  hands  and  face 
scratched  and  bleeding.  He  sighed  when  he  thought  of  his 
lavender  spats,  which  were  ruined  beyond  recognition.  Then, 
as  he  bumped  into  a  large  and  very  hard  tree,  he  savagely 
began  to  determine  upon  active  measures.  The  bump  had 
been  very  hard,  and  he  rubbed  his  nose  soothingly,  as  he 
searched  his  mind  for  something  to  do. 

Suddenly  a  dim  recollection  of  his  childhood,  ""Robinson 
Crusoe,"  came  into  his  mind — of  Crusoe's  climbing  a  tree  to 
view  the  surrounding  country.  Peter  seized  upon  the  plan 
with  alacrity.  In  the  darkness,  he  felt  around  for  a  tree, 
embraced  it,  and  started  to  climb.  It  was  a  long,  weary 
task,  and  Peter  was  a  wreck  when  he  reached  the  top.  Twice 
he  had  nearly  fallen,  and  he  clutched  tightly  to  the  trunk  as 
he  peered  about  him. 

The  surrounding  trees  were  thick,  but  he  finally  managed 
to  make  out  a  clearing  in  the  forest  only  a  few  rods  away. 
Joyfully  he  slid  down  to  the  ground  again,  and  started  for 
the  chosen  spot.  After  going  in  circles  for  a  half-hour  he 
reached  it  at  last,  and  threw  himself  on  the  ground.  He  sat 
up  quickly  again,  however,  for  the  ground  was  damp  and  cold, 
and,  as  he  had  remarked  to  Freddie  the  day  before,  he  was 
subject  to  attacks  of  the  tooth-ache.  After  several  minutes  of 
deep  thought,  it  occurred  to  him  to  build  a  fire,  which  he  did. 
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after  the  arduous  toil  of  collecting  fuel  was  over.  It  was  not 
a  very  good  fire,  but  the  sight  of  the  flames  cheered  Peter's 
drooping  heart  considerably.  He  sat  down  before  them  and 
waited. 

It  was  an  hour  or  so  afterward  that  he  thought  he  heard  his 
name  called  in  a  familiar  voice  that  seemed  to  come  from  out 
the  misty  night  air  and  the  murmuring  trees.  "Peter,"  it 
said,   "Peter — oh,  you  !" 

He  sat  upright,  and  his  face  paled  a  trifle. 

"Peter !  Are  you  down  there  ?"  asked  the  voice  again. 
"Oh,  you  Peter!" 

"Freddie's  voice !"  whispered  Peter,  in  dazed  tones. 
"Freddie's  voice!" 

"Peter !"  called  the  clear,  high  tones  once  more.  "Oh,  you 
man  of  the  fire — are  you  Peter  ?" 

He  looked  upward,  trying  to  pierce  the  darkness.  Sud- 
denly a  light  flashed  over  his  head,  and  he  saw  a  bit  of  steer- 
ing-gear, a  huge  shaft,  a  section  of  railing,  and  leaning  over 
it  a  figure  that  he  knew — it  was  Freddie,  smiling  down  at 
him,  with  the  night  winds  blowing  her  veil  in  smoke-like 
wreaths. 

"Freddie !"  he  answered,  almost  in  a  whisper,  but  she 
evidently  heard. 

"I'm  in  Mr.  Aul's  aeroplane,  Peter,  dear,"  she  called 
sweetly.     "How  are  you?" 

"Freddie,  come  down !  How — how  did  you  get  here  ? 
Who's  with  you?"  he  demanded  sharply.  (You  must  not 
blame  Peter,  for  his  nerves  had  been  shattered  by  the  night's 
experience,  and  ordinarily  he  was  never  cross.) 

"It's  awfully  nice  up  here,"  observed  Freddie ;"  I  shouldn't 
think  it  would  be  very  pleasent  down  there  with  all  those 
bugs  and  things.     There  might  be  snakes,  too,  perhaps." 

"Freddie!  Come  down  here  instantly!"  shouted  Peter, 
angrily.     "How  dare  you  behave  like  that  ?" 
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"Do  you  think  I  would  ever  do  anything  for  you  after 
you've  spoken  so  to  me!"  answered  Freddie.  "'You  may 
go  and  get  yourself  out  of  your  old  woods.  I  shan't  bother 
further  with  you,"  She  disappeared  from  view;  the  light 
went  out;  and  a  moment  later  the  engine's  "put-put-put" 
changed  to  a  quick  series  of  explosions,  as  the  big,  black 
machine  started  to  rise. 

Peter  stood  perfectly  still  by  the  fire.  With  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  his  head  dropped  wearily  forward,  he  looked 
the  picture  of  deepest  misery.  But  Freddie,  peeping  down, 
saw  him,  and  being  thoroughly  human,  she  gently  reversed 
the  brakes,  and  the  aeroplane  slowly  alighted. 

"Peter/'  said  Freddie,  in  her  nicest  voice,  "come,  get 
in  the  machine.  Here's  your  seat,  right  opposite  mine. 
And  here's  a  fur  coat  to  put  on.    You  must  be  nearly  frozen  !" 

Peter  humbly  wrapped  himself  in  the  coat — it  felt  delici- 
ously  warm  and  comfortable.  He  gazed  at  her  in  silent 
gratitude  while  she  was  busying  herself  with  the  contents  of 
a  basket.  "Here's  something  to  eat,"  she  announced,  "the 
cake  and  meat  are  for  you,  but  those  chocolates  are  for  me." 

"Freddie,"  began  Peter  in  a  choked  voice,  but  she  turned 
a  little  wheel  and  amidst  a  deafening  noise  in  the  machinery, 
the  aeroplane  started  to  rise.  About  a  hundred  feet  above 
the  forest,  it  began  to  move  forward  swiftly.  Then  Freddie 
turned  around. 

"Want  a  cigarette?"  she  asked.  "You'll  find  a  box  of  the 
kind  that  you  like  under  my  muff.     Are  they  all  right  ?" 

"Yes,  Freddie,"  said  Peter,  in  a  low  tone.  He  was  gazing 
in  a  fascinated  way  at  her  deft  management  of  the  engine. 
"Freddie,"  he  said,  after  a  moment,  "won't  you  tell  me  how 
you  did  it  ?" 

"Did  what  ?"  said  Freddie. 

"Come  after  me,"  he  answered.  "How  did  you  know  I 
was  lost — and  know  where  to  look  for  me,  and  how  did  you 
drive  that  aeroplane  so  well?" 
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"I  told  you  yesterday  that  I  was  interested  in  aeroplanes/' 
she  explained.  "It  was  easy  enough  to  find  you,  too.  The 
station  agent  at  Kingsville  telegraphed  that  you'd  started  to 
walk  to  Warrenville  for  the  Washington  Express,  so  I  guessed 
you'd  been  lost.  After  I  got  to  Warrenville,  I  just  went  over 
all  the  woods  looking  for  a  fire.  I  thought  you'd  have  sense 
enough  to  light  one  for  a  signal.  Let  me  see — "  and  she 
spread  out  a  map  on  her  knee — "we're  now  headed  straight 
for  Washington.  We'll  be  there  in  a  few  hours.  Pass  me  a 
chocolate,  please — the  kind  with  a  candied  violet  on  top." 

"Freddie,"  said  Peter,  "will  you  ever,  ever  forgive  me?" 

"For  what?"  asked  Freddie  serenely,  as  she  ate  the 
chocolate. 

"For  ever  thinking  that  a  man  knew  anything,  compared 
to  what  a  woman  knows — or  was  anything,  compared  to  a 
woman !"  cried  Peter.  "Freddie,  you  are  the  most  wonderful 
thing  in  the  world!" 

She  looked  down  at  the  dim,  black  world  beneath,  and  then 
up  at  the  brilliant,  star-scattered  sky.  "The  most  wonderful 
thing  in  the  world,"  she  said  thoughtfully,  "then — what  are 
you,  Peter?" 

"Me?"  said  Peter,  in  disgusted  tones.  "Me?  I'm  only  a 
man!" 

Freddie  smiled  in  the  darkness.  Now  they  were  rushing 
along  over  hills  and  valleys,  with  the  cool  night  wind  blowing 
in  their  faces.  There  was  not  another  sound  to  break  the 
silence,  save  for  the  muffled  throb  of  the  engine.  Suddenly, 
far  below,  a  mass  of  glittering  lights  lay  clustered  on  a  hill, 
and  a  river  crawled  by,  reflecting  their  gleam.  Freddie 
pointed  to  it. 

"See,"  she  said,  "there's  Andersonburg ;  we'll  soon  be  in 
Washington — it's  only  a  matter  of  two  or  three  hours,  at  the 
rate  we're  going  now.    The  papers  are  all  right,  aren't  they  ?" 

"Safe  and  sound,"  returned  Peter — "thanks  to  you. 
How  wonderful  you  are,  anyway,  Freddie.     You  steer  the 
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aeroplane  so  well — just  as  you'll  steer  me  all  through  life — 
that  same  wonderful,  capable  way." 

Freddie  suddenly  leaned  forward.  "Peter,  dear,"  she 
said,  "take  the  wheel  yourself.  I  want  you  always  to  do  the 
steering,  always,  always.  I  only  wanted  to  show  you  that 
I  could  do  things,  too,  if  I  am  only  a  woman."  Her  voice 
grew  wistful  at  the  finish,  and  Peter  immediately  put  his 
arm  around  her. 

"Freddie!"  he  said.  "Little  Freddie — no,  not  Freddie 
anymore — it's  Frederick  the  Great!" 

And  this  was  how  she  got  the  name. 

M.   S. 
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Gloria  $ictt0 


ENICE,  the  great  enchantress  of  the  seas, 
seemed  this  early  summer  day  to  possess 
more  than  her  usual  glory.  She  stood  in 
the  afternoon  glow  as  though  midway  be- 
tween heaven  and  the  deep  blue  ocean. 
The  handiwork  of  a  magician  had  been 
hers — this  mystical  city  of  wondrous  palaces,  carven  arches, 
and  fretted  balconies  reflected  in  each  little  ripple  of  the 
great  canals.  The  noise  of  her  city  was  not  that  of  other 
cities,  but  rather  the  musical  tinkle  of  the  waves,  as  they 
bore  upon  their  crest  many  a  bright  gondola  filled  with 
happy  merry-makers. 

As  the  glow  of  the  afternoon  sun  threw  into  radiance  this 
city  of  enchanting  phantasm,  Signor  Jacobo  Cavallo  slowly 
plied  his  gondola  past  picturesque  little  shops,  with  their 
gaudily  colored  booths,  past  quays  where  lazy  Venetians, 
like  children,  sat  laughing  at  everything  and  gossiping  over 
the  happenings  of  the  neighborhood,  up  the  Riva  to  where  the 
stately  old  palaces  stood  as  splendid  memorials  of  a  by-gone 
age.  Softly  over  the  lagoon  floated  the  sounds  of  merry 
voices,  mingling  here  and  there  with  the  clear  sweet  notes 
of  a  lute. 

Usually  such  sounds  made  him  rejoice  at  the  beauty  and 
joy  of  life,  but  to-night  he  did  not  heed  them.  All  day  long  he 
had  been  in  the  market  place,  yet  no  one  had  purchased  his 
little  statues — those  stepping-stones  to  his  future  greatness. 
O  that  he  had  wealth,  how  he  would  show  the  world  what 
his  hand  could  achieve !  In  disdain  he  thought,  no  wonder 
that  no  one  wanted  his  tiny  pieces  of  sculpture;  they  were 
not  great,  they  were  mere  works  fit  for  humble  homes — not 
for  a  master's  drawing  room.    As  he  spoke,  he  drew  his  hand 
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caressingly  over  a  beautiful  little  figure  of  the  infant  St. 
John.  Even  though  such  as  this  brought  him  no  reward  ;  even 
though  by  reason  of  their  failure  to  do  so,  his  vision  of  world- 
wide fame  became  dim — he  loved  them,  he  loved  them  pas- 
sionately ;  they  were  his  own  creation,  a  part  of  his  very  self. 
It  was  only  as  an  impossible  dream,  not  as  a  vision  to  be  one 
day  realized  through  his  art,  that  he  could  see  his  home  in 
the  years  to  come — that  beautiful  palace  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
where  the  waters  always  laughed  and  rippled,  where  the  sky 
was  ever  blue,  and  the  silvery  horizon  was  dotted  with  little 
floating  isles;  where  the  Alps  in  their  majesty  seemed  to  soar 
upward  interminably;  where  the  lagoon,  reflecting  the  lurid 
rays  of  the  sun,  mirrored  peaks  upon  peaks  of  snow-white 
clouds  in  its  shining  surface ;  and  on  the  low  hanging  balco- 
ny of  this  dream  palace,  his  dear  one,  Maria  with  little  Pietro 
in  her  arms,  waiting  for  him.  Thus  slowly  this  silent  gon- 
dolier wended  his  way  out  of  the  light-hearted  crowd  to 
the  quiet  little  side  canal,  where  only  the  homes  of  the 
poor  were. 

In  one  of  the  humblest  little  structures  a  woman  with 
gentle  looks  and  soft  eyes,  was  setting  the  simple  evening 
meal  beneath  a  vine-covered  arbor  that  stood  in  the  tiny 
garden.  At  her  side  played  a  little  boy  of  four,  now  running 
to  look  up  the  canal,  now  tugging  at  the  skirts  in  the  utter 
happiness  of  childhood.  When  the  three  plates  were  laid, 
and  the  table  was  in  order,  the  woman  with  the  little  Pietro 
in  her  arms  went  to  the  water-side,  and  stood  gazing  ex- 
pectantly/ Soon  a  solitary  gondola  was  seen,  and  the  little 
boy  jumped  delightedly.  Hardly  had  its  occupant  alighted 
before  Pietro  was  smuggled  tightly  around  his  neck,  while 
the  loving  hands  of  the  smiling  Maria  helped  to  smooth  away 
Jacobo's  weariness. 

Their  neighbor,  who  had  evidently  been  waiting  for 
Jacobo's  appearance,  now  separated  himself  from  a  group  of 
little  urchins.  (It  was  plain  he  had  been  romping  with  them. 
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for  on  his  departure,  they  set  up  a  cry  of  disappointment.) 
Coming  up,  he  greeted  Jacobo. 

"Good  evening,  Signor,  how  fares  the  world  with  thee  ?" 

"Why  Janudo,  it  fareth  not  so  well  with  me,  but  if  thou 
spendeth  thy  time  idly  on  noisy  boys,  thy  whole  house  will 
go  to  ruin." 

"Oh,  no,  Signor,  thou  art  over-hard.  For  these  two  hours 
have  I  finished  my  work,  and  am  now  taking  a  man's  rest. 
See  here,  little  Pietro.  Why,  how  the  child  doth  grow! 
Marai,  look  at  those  chubby  legs  !" 

"Yes,  Signor  Janudo,  the  Blessed  Virgin  watches  over  our 
little  one.'' 

Pietro  shyly  peeped  from  under  his  father's  coat,  where 
he  had  hidden  his  face,  to  look  at  this  funny,  burly  man. 

Janudo  had  come  on  business,  so  the  evening  meal  was 
delayed  while  the  two  men  sat  down  to  talk. 

"Now,  Jacobo,  it  is  this:  I  have  a  bargain  to  make  with 
thee;  and  if  all  goes  well,  we  shall  both  be  the  better  for  it. 
Thou  knoweth  I  have  been  working  on  the  Grand  Duke 
Sradenigo's  palace.  'Tis  well  nigh  erected,  now  needing 
only  a  few  touches  to  make  it  the  handsomest  palace  in  all 
Venice.  And  well  it  may  be  the  handsomest,  for  only  the  most 
exact  and  costliest  material  is  put  in  it.  Why,  man  'twas 
only  last  week  that  a  large  block  of  Pentelican  marble  was 
bought  for  the  lintel.  When  the  master  came  and  saw  its 
beautiful  whiteness,  he  was  pleased;  but  on  examinning  it, 
'twas  found  to  be  too  small  by  half  a  foot,  so  what  should 
he  do,  but  have  it  cast  aside  as  of  little  worth,  and  send  for 
another. 

"Now,  'tis  of  this  very  marble  I  have  come  to  speak.  For 
a  scheme  occured  to  me.  You  know,  for  a  long  time  the 
mother  has  been  longing  to  have  our  little  Joseph's  picture 
painted,  for  he  is  a  sickly  lad,  and  much  she  fears  that  the 
holy  angels  will  not  long  let  him  stay  with  us.  But  never 
have  I  had  the  money  to  pay  the  great  artists.     Now  I  knew 
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thou  couldst  paint,  and  thought  perhaps  if  T  should  give  you 
this  block  of  marble,  thou  wouldst  come  to  our  house  and 
make  a  picture  for  the  mother  dear  of  our  little  Joseph. 
And  so  I  went  to  the  Grand  Duke  and  said  'Sigfior  Duke, 
begging  your  pardon  most  humbly,  but  if  you  are  going  to 
put  that  marble  that  has  come  undersized  to  no  purpose, 
I  would  beg  it  for  an  artist — noble,  though  poor  in  this 
world's  goods.  If  he  may  have  this,  one  day  great  will  be  his: 
fame.' 

"The  Grand  Duke  laughed.  'Thou  are  a  sly  fellow — go, 
take  the  marble,  and  if  ever  it  come  into  thy  artist  friend's 
possession  it  will  surprise  me  wondrously.' 

"This,  then,  Jacobo,  is  my  bargain.  If  thou  wilt  paint  our 
little  Joseph's  picture,  thou  may' est  have  the  block  of  marble. 
'Tis  12x10  feet  of  the  purest  Pentelican." 

"Mio  Caro,  thou  are  a  good  fellow !  Indeed,  most  gladly 
will  I  paint  thy  son.  This  very  week  will  see  me  at  thy 
work." 

The  trade  completed,  Janudo  left,  and  Jacobo  turned  with 
trembling  lips  to  his  wife. 

"Mia  Maria,  may  the  Blessed  Virgin  be  praised.  This 
day  has  prosperity  come.  And  it  be,  if  fortune  favor  us, 
within  a  week  shalt  thou  see  the  wondrous  marble  set  be- 
neath the  arbor's  shade.  There  shall  my  work-bench  be ; 
there  shalt  thou  sit,  sewing  the  busy  day  and  keeping  near  me 
for  thy  loving  aid — while  little  Pietro  mine,  shall  play  with 
the  small  .stone  fragments  that  fall  from  my  chisel.  O  my 
wife !  The  Holy  one  has  blessed  us.  Thou  wilt  live  to  see  me 
praised  of  all  men,  and  thou  wilt  dwell  in  a  marble  palace 
on  the  sparkling  lagoon.  Now  shall  my  soul's  vision  be  put 
in  marble.  L  see  it  all — the  Christ  with  wondrous  strength 
and  gentleness  shall  stand  wrapt  in  holy  love,  as  he  gazes  at 
the  figure  of  the  little  child  that  he  holds  in  his  arms. 
Twelve  feet  high !     Did  you  hear  him,  Maria  I    And  'tis  the 
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sweet  innocent  looks  of  our  little  Pietro  there  that  I  shall 
catch  as  he  plays  around  thy  knee." 

Time  passed.  Within  a  week  it  was  as  Jacobo  had  prom- 
ised, and  little  Joseph  was  made  immortal  in  paint,  at  least  to 
his  family.  The  marble  was  moved  from  the  builder's  yard 
to  the  humble  little  home  on  the  canal,  which  seemed  to  feel 
its  added  dignity  and  importance.  Here,  day  by  day,  the 
faithful  Jacobo  could  be  seen  working  with  skillful,  loving 
hands  on  his  masterpiece.  It  became  his  one  idea,  the  all- 
absorbing  ambition  of  his  life.  As  the  work  grew  under  his 
hand,  he  became  feverishly  active ;  the  night  hours  kept  him 
too  long  from  his  great  work ;  earlier  and  earlier  did  he  rise. 
Day  by  day  he  grew  more  absorbed  in  his  work.  Few 
became  the  trips  he  made  to  the  market  to  sell  his  little 
statues.  The  tiny  bank  on  the  mantle  grew  almost  empty, 
yet  Jacobo  worked  on,  oblivious  of  all  necessity.  Harder  and 
faster  did  the  needle  of  the  good  wife  flash  in  and  out  as  she 
sat  at  his  side,  encouraging  and  inspiring  the  lord;  but  at 
least  little  Pietro  must  have  his  bread  and  milk,  or  else  what 
would  become  of  the  chubby  one's  little  face  ? 

At  last  the  great  work  was  well-nigh  complete.  The  thrill 
of  anticipation  was  so  great  that  scarce  could  Jacobo  be  per- 
suaded to  leave  his  bench  for  food,  for  achievement  was 
almost  within  his  grasp. 

It  was  a  balmy  afternoon  of  early  May.  The  land  and  sky 
were  full  of  beauty ;  the  deep  poetic  splendor  of  this  mystical 
city  and  the  clear-cut  mountain  range,  seeming  to  spring 
from  the  very  water's  edge,  bewitched  the  strollers  on  the 
piazza.  It  was  the  day  when  Jacobo  Cavallo  expected  to 
put  the  last  loving  touches  on  his  well-nigh  perfect  piece  of 
sculpture.  He  had  risen  early  and  donned  his  holiday  cos- 
tume, for  the  morning  was  to  be  spent  with  his  neighbors  in 
celebration  of  his  approaching  achievement.  The  day  war- 
ranted such  an  unwonted  festivity,  since  it  was  to  see  the 
culmination  of  all  his  dreams.     Then  in  the  afternoon  he 
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sent  Maria  and  little  Pietro  to  worship  in  San  Marco's,  to 
pray  that  the  Virgin  Mother  would  bless  this,  his  last  effort 
on  his  work.  At  his  parting  embrace,  he  had  lifted  high 
Pietro  and  gazed  long  and  tenderly  in  his  eyes  to  catch  the 
expression  of  love  and  adoration  on  the  little  fellow's  face. 
Ah,  that  was  it ;  put  that  touch  in  marble,  and  the  whole  statue 
would  be  complete ! 

And  now  they  were  gone !  He  was  alone,  alone  with  his 
art.  The  art  that  seemed  to  have  created  a  living  soul  in 
marble.  With  a  strange  thrill  of  renewed  energy  and  powers, 
he  began  chiseling,  putting  the  last  touch  in  the  infant's 
face.  It  was  the  expression  around  the  eyes  that  worried 
him;  they  must  be  seeing,  they  must  realize  the  beauty  and 
yearning  love  of  the  Master.  No !  That  would  never  do ! 
All  else  was  expressive  of  sweetness  and  love,  yet  the  eyes 
seemed  closed  as  though  unheeding  the  nearness  of  the 
Savior.  As  he  worked,  Jacobo's  thin,  emaciated  form  straight- 
ened, his  sunken  cheeks  became  flushed. 

An  hour  later,  just  before  the  vesper  service  at  old  San 
Marco's  was  over,  Janudo,  coming  over  to  have  a  neighborly 
chat  with  Jacobo,  stood  arrested  at  the  picture  that  met 
his  eye. 

The  tiny  little  garden  was  abloom  with  the  flowers  of  May. 
In  its  center  was  the  vine-covered  arbor  where  sat  Jacobo 
before  his  beautiful  statue.  The  afternoon  was  late,  the  sun 
had  just  sunk  beneath  the  laughing  waters,  so  blue,  leaving 
a  wonderful  afterglow  of  crimson  and  gold.  Some  of  the 
light  from  a  roseate  cloud  above  was  reflected  in  the  marble 
statue  of  the  man  of  Nazareth,  making  its  form  radiate  as 
if  alive.  Jacobo,  seated  beneath  the  loving  gaze  of  the  Savior, 
seemed  as  though  receiving  the  holy  benediction.  But  there 
was  an  air  of  stillness  about  the  bent  figure ;  the  statue  itself 
seemed  more  glowing  with  life  than  it.  With  chisel  in  hand, 
one  arm  was  still  outstretched  to  the  infant's  face,  but  it 
moved  not,  his  head  was  raised  as  in  prayer,  but  the  closed 
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eyes   saw  not,   for  their   sightless   vision  was   fixed   on   an 
unseen  world. 

Jaundo  gazed  awe-stricken  and  silent,  then  turning  softly 
away  murmured: 

"  'Tis  the  work  of  the  Master  Sculptor,  the  Great  Father 
of  All." 

A.  W.  Booth 
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Cfte  JFlotoer  of  JLotoe 

I  wandered  through  dark  fields  of  fading  flowers; 
I  sought  in  vain  for  one,  the  flower  of  love, 
That  passion-flower,  crimson,  mystic,  bright, 
Whose  petals  move  as  moves  the  beating  heart, 
Whose  color  glows  as  warm  as  love's  fierce  light. 

I  saw  some  stoop  to  pluck  poor  pallid  flowers 
Whose  petals  dropped  from  off  the  feeble  stalks, 
And  fell  with  icy  flutter  on  the  earth ; 
I  heard  the  wringing  sobs  of  breaking  hearts, 
Long  trembling  sighs,  and  hollow  faithless  mirth. 

I  sank  upon  the  grass  among  pale  flowers; 
When  lo !  amidst  that  mass  of  common  weeds 
Which  overtopped  its  perfect  crimson  grace, 
A  ruby  hiding  close  its  lambent  fire, 
I  saw  the  passion-flower's  dazzling  face. 

E.  B.  W. 
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Rosamta  of  Lone  fountain 

AS  !  Times  is  changed  I" 
With   this  favorite   remark  which   always 
preceeded    his     reminiscences     of   by-gone 
days,   old  Ben  glanced  musingly   at  Lone 
Mountain,   as  it  loomed  above  the  lake  a 
stone's  throw  down  the  shore. 
The  mountaineers,  lounging  about  on  the  porch  of  the 
country  store,   puffed  silently    away   at  their    pipes  while 
waiting  for  some  memory  of  the  past,  which  this  relic  of  a 
former  generation   seemed   about  to  give  them. 

At  last,  looking  quizzically  at  the  little  group  of  men, 
old  Ben  smiled,  and  then  said  dreamily: 

"Boys,  I  wonder  if  that  thar  mountin  ever  rouses  eny 
feelins'  o'  dread  in  yer,  in  a  stormy  night  when  the  thunder 
is  a  growlin'  an'  the  lightnin  a  dartin'  pitch-forks  about  its 
head,  or — "  his  voice  lowering  to  an  awed  whisper — "when 
the  soft  white  clouds  o'  mist  catch  the  moon-beams,  an 
wreathe  a  sort  o'  fairy  shroud  about  her  until  she  is  changed 
inter  a  beauty  so  weird  an'  mysterious,  that  it  makes  yer  hold 
yer  breath,  an  then  pinch  yerself  ter  make  sure  that  you  are 
you  an'  the  mountin  is  the  same  old  Lone  Mountin  yer 
see  in  broad  daylight,  calm  an'  unshrouded  except  in  her  own 
gloom." 

As  he  spoke,  his  eyes  glowing,  his  wrinkled  face  radiant 
with  the  spirit  of  the  singular  fascination  which  the  moun- 
tain had  for  him,  the  men  listened  in  admiring  wonder. 
Though  perhaps  not  as  deeply,  they,  too,  had  often  felt  the 
dread  of  this  grim  old  sentinel  of  their  homes.  Because  of 
their  own  limited  powers  of  expression  this  sudden  poetic 
outburst  from  the  old  store-keeper  seemed  truly  wonderful. 

From  the  time  he  had  first  come  to  the  hill  country,  over 
fifty  years  ago,  old  Ben  had  proved  his  mettle  as  well  as  his 
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kindness  of  heart,  whereby  he  had  won  both  the  respect  and 
the  love  of  all.  So  exhaustless  seemed  his  supply  of  stories, 
and  so  fascinating  his  way  of  telling  them,  that  never  did  this 
interesting  spinner  of  yarns  lack  an  admiring  audience. 
With  a  deep  sigh,  old  Ben  awoke  from  the  dream  into 
which  he  had  fallen  after  his  attempt  to  describe  the  feelings 
which  the  mountain  inspired.  He  leaned  forward,  looking 
out  over  the  still  lake  whose  dark  waters  were  touched  here 
and  there  by  fitful  gleams  of  moonlight,  shot  through  a  sud- 
den rift  in  the  gathering  clouds.  With  his  eyes  fastened  on 
Lone  Mountain,  he  said  musingly,  as  he  leisurely  lighted 
his  pipe: 

"I  don't  reckon  yer  iver  heered  tell  much  of  'Dick  Blue- 
blood,'  who  come  into  the  hills  'way  back  in  the  early  forties, 
did  ye?" 

The  men  stirred,  almost  afraid  to  speak  lest  they  should 
break  the  spell  which  was  evidently  carrying  old  Ben's 
thoughts  far  back  to  other  days.  One  of  his  characteristics 
was  his  impatience  of  interruption  of  any  kind  whenever 
launched  into  the  realm  of  reminscences. 

A  pause  followed,  during  which  the  old  store-keeper  looked 
up  inquiringly.  Finally  one  of  the  group  carefully  took 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  while  running  his  fingers  thought- 
fully through  his  shaggy  mass  of  hair.  But  finding  no  stimu- 
lus to  his  powers  of  speech  from  that  quarter,  he  began, 
doubtfully : 

"We  niver  heerd  much  about  him — he  wuz  a  qivar  sort 
o'  make-up — I  used  ter  heer  pop  say  as  how  that  warrn't  no- 
body but  ye  as  iver  cud  make  iny  headway  wid  him.  Some- 
how he  an  his  gal  niver  seemed  to  hanker  arter  society  much." 

Nods  of  approval  and  murmurs  of  "that's  right,  he  wuz  a 
qu'ar  sort,"  came  from  his  companions.  Thus  encouraged,  the 
spokesman  continued: 
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"Pop  used  ter  say  as  how  he  didn't  like  his  actions — they 
wnz  too  mysteerious  an'  secret — an'  wen  he  died  iverybody 
thought  as  how  he'd  lost  his  mind  an'  killed  himself  until  the 
doctor  an  ye  swore  he  jist  naturally  expired.  I  spect  yer 
cud  throw  a  leetle  light  on  him  if  ye'd  a  mind  ter.  Pop 
said  he  allwus  thought  ye  must  know  a  lot  about  him,  fer  yer 
used  ter  go  thar  often." 

Old  Ben's  leathery  face  wrinkled  into  an  amused  grin. 
He  had  not  been  blind  to  the  curiosity  of  these  simple- 
hearted  folks  concerning  the  mystery  of  'Dick  Blueblood.' 
They  never  questioned  a  man  about  his  past — that  was  none 
of  their  business,  but  they  did  have  their  suspicions  about 
any  one  who  lived  apart  from  society  as  though  shunning  the 
world  at  large. 

"Yas,"  he  replied  dryly,  "he  wuz  ruther  a  mysteerious 
purson,  but  that's  neither  here  nor  thar — I  niver  knew  much 
more  about  him  than  the  rest  o'  ye — but  I  do  know  a  few 
things." 

The  old  man  chuckled  as  he  knocked  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe,  then,  glancing  up  at  Lone  Mountain,  grew  thoughtful 
once  more. 

"That  mountin  allwus  'minds  me  o'  a  leetle  romance  about 
that  gal  Rosanna  o'  hissen — that  I  reckon  ye  niver  heerd 
much  about  neither." 

The  men  leaned  forward  eagerly  at  the  prospect  of  hear- 
ing something  about  this  strange  girl,  of  whom  their  parents' 
had  so  often  spoken  with  significant  shakes  of  the  head. 

Old  Ben  settled  back  in  his  chair,  watching  the  tiny  rings 
of  smoke  from  his  pipe  float  lazily  away  on  the  oppressively 
still  night. 

"Rosanna,"  he  went  on  dreamily,  "wuz  as  pert  an'  likely 
a  gal  as  iver  I  sot  eyes  on.  I  kin  see  her  now  as  she  used  ter 
play  about  the  shanty,  or  climb  up  on  her  daddy's  knee  an' 
listen  to  us  talk — those  dark,  soft  eyes  o'  hern  wide  open, 
her  little  chin  resting  on  her  hand  as  she  looked  up  into  his 
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face  so  anxious  an'  lovin'-like.  She  alius  wuz  an'  unusual 
sort  o'  piece — kind  er  oldish  fer  her  years,  from  the  time  her 
an'  her  pop  fust  come  to  these  parts.  She  wuz  hardly  more 
than  a  baby  then."  Old  Ben  paused,  his  eyes  still  lingering 
on  the  outline  of  the  mountain.  "Do  you  know,  boys,"  he 
whispered,  "thar  wuz  somethin'  mortal  qu'ar  about  that 
gal  an'  her  dad.  Sometimes  when  I  git  thinkin'  about  them, 
nights,  my  blood  runs  cold!  On  moonlight  nights  I  kin  see 
her  a  movin'  around  the  hut  a-wringin'  her  hands  like  she 
wuz  lookin'  fer  somethin' — her  dad,  it  allwus'  seems  ter  me — 
an'  then  I'll  see  her  glide  out  into  the  woods — her  white 
dress  a-glimpsin'  in  an'  out  through  the  trees,  an'  when  a 
storm  is  raging,  with  the  wind  rushing  through  the  gorge,  it 
sounds  like  it  wuz  Rosanna  a-shriekin'  in  the  night." 

The  men  shifted  their  positions,  glancing  uneasily  at  the 
hut,  which  showed  in  faint  relief  against  the  blackness  of  the 
mountain. 

In  the  uncertain  moonlight,  as  the  trees,  swaying  gently 
in  the  rising  breeze,  cast  their  shadows  on  the  little  moun- 
tain cabin,  one  could  easily  fancy  a  form  gliding  to  and  fro 
as  if  in  search  of  something.  Just  then  the  weird  call  of  a 
screech-owl  echoed  across  the  lake.  The  sturdy  mountaineers 
started.  Even  old  Ben  sat  up  and  looked  about.  In  the 
strained  silence  which  followed,  he  chuckled  softly  to  him- 
self. 

"That  ar  screech-owl  do  sound  powerful  mournful  to- 
night ;  makes  me  shiver  a  leetle  meself .  Wal,"  he  continued, 
"Dick  Blueblood  wuz  a  sootable  name  fer  Rosanna's  pa,  fer 
he  sure  wuz  blue  blood  from  'way  back,  an'  w'at  that  man 
did  know  in  the  line  o'  'book-larnin'  wuz  a  caution.  An'  he 
cud  fiddle.  My !  cudn't  he  fiddle  tho' !" — closing  his  eyes 
and  swaying  his  head  as  though  hearing  again  the  familiar 
strains.  "Say,  boys,"  he  resumed,  sighing,  "I  jist  wish  ye 
cud  a  heerd  him — sometimes  he'd  play  soft  an'  mournful  an' 
ye'd  feel  resigned  in  a  blissful  sort  o'  way,  so  that  ye  wudn't 
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mind  if  ye'd  a  died  that  minute !  An'  then  agin  he  wud 
burst  into  the  wildest  kind  o'  music — the  kind  that  jist  makes 
yer  want  to  git  up  an'  dance — not  fer  joy;  no,  its  somethin' 
deeper  than  that — somethin'  that  stirs  up  a  heartache,  an' 
at  the  same  time  yer  feel  intoxicated  an'  have  a  wild  yearnin' 
fer  somethin',  ye  don't  know  w'at."  A  wistful  tone  had 
come  into  the  old  store-keeper's  voice.  Drawing  a  deep 
breath,  and  then  clearing  his  throat  vigorously  as  though  im- 
patient of  such  sentimental  weakness,  he  went  on: 

"Wen  he'd  git  one  o'  them  moods  on,  he'd  end  by  throw- 
ing his  fiddle  down,  an'  rush  out  into  the  night.  Sometimes 
he'd  be  gone  fer  two  an'  three  days — jist  a-wandering  around 
in  the  forest.  He  never  give  way  like  that  though  until  Ro- 
sanna  wuz  quite  a  big  gal,  an'  at  them  times  I'd  coax  her  to 
come  home  wi'  me,  an'  stay  wi'  me  old  woman,  but  do  ye 
'spose  she'd  budge  from  that  hut  ?  No,  indeed  !  but  she'd  look 
so  sweet  an'  sad-like,  an'  her  lips  wud  tremble  as  she'd  thank 
me,  but  say,  'she  must  stay,  so  as  to  be  thar  w'en  her  dad  come 
home.' 

"Wal,  this  sort  o'  life  went  on  until  Rosanna  wuz  a  young 
woman.  The  boys  meanwhile  hadn't  been  blind  to  her  beauty. 
They'd  allwus'  be  around  the  store  on  the  days  she  wud  come 
down  fer  pervision,  but  they  niver  made  much  headway  wi' 
her,  fer  she  wuz  so  queenly  an'  innocent  o'  their  aspirations 
that  they  had  to  be  content  with  worshippin'  from  a  distance. 
She  wuz  not  fer  the  like  o'  them,  as  I  tole  them  many  a  time. 
Thar  wuz  one  feller  though,  from  over  the  mountain — Wild 
Harry,  they  called  him — who  used  to  come  by  the  cross- 
roads now  an'  then — manly  sort  er  chap  wid  a  great  reputa- 
tion fer  wildness  an'  darin' — w'at  had  got  some  eddication 
at  the  little  school  over  thar.  Wal,  he  happened  ter  stop  at 
the  store  one  day,  jist  as  Rosanna  come  a-trippin'  down  the 
trail,  lookin'  as  sweet  an'  perty  as  the  flower  she's  called  arter. 
Jeehosophat!  Jeerusalem!"  and  old  Ben  slapped  his  knee 
in  delightful  memory  of  the  scene.     "He  wuz  all  eyes,  I  kin 
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tell  yer!  an'  hung  around  until  she  come  out  wid  the  things 
she'd  boughten.     Then  he  stepped   ap  an'  lifted  his  cap  as 

perlite  as  yer  please — Harry  allwus'  wnz  a  great  hand  to  take 
on  new  fashions — an'  askt  if  she  wudn't  let  him  carry  her 
bundles.  I  very  body  hold  their  breath  ter  see  w'ai  wuz  gain' 
to  happen,  but  Rosa  una  merely  dropped  those  dark  eyes  o' 
hern  an'  turned  away  up  the  trail  widout  a  word.  Blast  if  ; 
but  Harry  wuz  mad !  He  got  red  clean  ter  the  roots  o'  his 
hair,  an'  all  the  fellers  loafin'  about  snickered  prodigiously. 
I  felt  sorry  fer  the  lad,  fer  the  few  times  he'd  crossed  my 
path  I'd  taken  quite  a  notion  ter  him,  so  I  run  arter  him  as 
he  jumped  on  his  horse,  an'  walked  a  piece  down  the  road, 
tryin'  ter  pacify  him  an'  explain  the  gal's  peculiarities. 

"  'Harry,'  I  said,  "  'that  gal  Rosanna  is  shy  an'  mighty 
proud,  but  she  is  a  prize  wurth  tryin'  fer.'  I  wuz  a-goin'  on 
with  my  praises,  w'en  with  narry  a  word  o'  thanks  fer  my 
interest,  he  give  his  horse  the  spurs  an'  went  gallopin'  back 
up  the  trail  arter  her.  Wal,  1  wuz  a  leetle  taken  back,  but  I 
liked  him  all  the  better  fer  it." 

Old  Ben  stopped  to  take  a  few  putt's  from  his  neglected 
pipe.  Threatening  clouds  were  banked  in  an  angry  mass 
of  black  directly  overhead ;  occasional  gleams  of  lightning 
flashed  about  Lone  Mountain  to  the  muttering  accompani- 
ment of  distant  thunder.  A  low  wind  was  stirring  the 
almost  breathless  night,  ruffling  the  sleepy  waters  of  the 
lake.  With  unseeing  eyes  he  stared  out  into  the  gathering 
gloom.  / 

"Wal,"  he  continued,  dreamily,  "about  a  month  arter  that. 
I  had  occasion  to  see  Dick  Blueblood.  In  fact,  I'd  intinded 
goin'  afore,  but  I'd  been  a  leetle  under  the  weather  an'  hadn't 
felt  spry  enough  fer  that  climb  to  his  hut.  I'd  felt  a  leetle 
uneasy  about  him,  fer  he'd  been  aetin'  quarly  o'  late,  an' 
a-takin'  to  shuttin'  hisself  in  the  shanty  more  than  iver.  The 
last  time  I'd  seed  him,  he  looked  all  fallim  away  an'  he  had 
a  wild,  haunted  look  in  his  eyes  w'at  I  didn't  like.    As  I  com* 
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near  the  hut,  I  heerd  that  fiddle  a-wailin'  sad  an'  low,  fer  all 
the  world  like  a  funeral  dirge.  I  wish  ye  cud  o'  heerd  it, 
boys,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head  solemnly,  "it  sounded  so 
horrible  spooky  that  it  made  me  feel  sort  o'  qu'ar  about  goin' 
in,  so  I  stopped  to  listen  an'  admire  the  night  while  I  got  me 
bearin's  with  me  nerve  ter  make  sure  I  had  enough  to  carry 
me  through  whativer  might  be  goin'  ter  happen.  It  wuz 
one  o'  them  hazy  moonlight  nights  when  ivery  bush  an'  tree 
looks  phantom  an'  suspicious  like.  As  I  didn't  git  much 
courage  from  seein'  them  ghostly  shadows  a-bowin'  an' 
a-swayin'  on  either  side  o'  the  trail,  as  though  a  keepin'  time 
to  that  unarthly  soundin'  fiddle,  I  wuz  jist  startin'  fer  the 
door,  w'en  the  gal  Rosanna  come  a-runnin'  from  the  leetle 
garden.  With  her  dark  eyes  wide  with  fright,  she  rushed 
up  ter  me,  an'  whispered  'hush  !'  as  she  slapped  her  soft  hands 
over  me  mouth  an'  pulled  me  back  on  ter  the  trail.  Afore  I 
had  time  ter  speak  she  bust  out  a  cryin' !  Nothin'  cud 
a-floundered  me  so  completely,  fer  in  all  the  year  I'd  known 
her,  I'd  niver  onct  seed  that  gal  shed  a  tear!  I  wuz  scart 
ter  open  me  mouth  then,  an'  yit  I  had  a  feelin'  as  how  I 
ought  ter  speak  up  too,  an'  not  stand  thar  a  gapin'  like  an 
idiot !  But  afore  I  cud  think  o'  a  thing  ter  say  she  had  dried 
her  eyes  an'  spoke  up  herself,  in  a  sort  er  mixed  jumble  o' 
words. 

"  'Ben,'  she  said,  'dad's  not  feelin'  well  ter-night — he  has 
one  o'  his  dispondent  moods  on — yer  must  not  go  in  now — 
some  other  time — but  not  ter-night,  fer  ye'd  only  upset  him.' 

"Why,  I  begun  feelin'  sort  er  helpless  an'  yit  not  likin'  ter 
leave  Rosanna  thar  all  alone,  with  her  pa  in  such  a  state  o' 
mind.  But  jist  then  who  should  come  suddenly  out  on  ter 
the  trail  but  wild  Harry,  which  knocked  me  few  scattered 
idees  ter  the  winds.  Without  a  look  at  me  he  grabbed  both 
her  hands  an'  said : 

"  'Rosanna,  don't  go  back  into  that  house — go  home  with 
Ben  thar'.  Your  father's  wild  ter-night  an'  I'm  afeered  ter 
leave  yer  alone  with  him.' 
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"At  this  Rosanna  sprung  away  from  him,  her  eyes  flashin' 
jist  fer  all  the  world  like  her  dad's  w'en  he'd  git  in  one  o'  his 
rages. 

"  'How  dare  yer!'  she  whispered  fiercely.  'It's  you  that's 
made  him  this  way.  You  that's  broken  my  peace  o'  mind  an' 
hissen,  an'  now  you  want  me  ter  leave  the  only  one  I  love, 
jist  because  yer  think  he  isn't  safe.  Wat  is  it  ter  you,  any 
way?' 

"Harry  broke  in  all  excited  an'  full  o'  explanations,  but 
she  cut  him  off  with  a  cold,  fiendish  leetle  laff,  an'  thin 
drawin'  a  step  nearer  peered  up  inter  his  face,  her  eyes  glit- 
terin'  in  a  way  I  didn't  like. 

"  'I  hate  yer,'  she  gasped,  'do  you  hear  ?  I  hate  yer !  Don't 
yer  iver  come  here  agin !'  An'  thin,  with  another  one  o'  those 
horrible  laughs,  she  added,  'if  yer  do,  I'll  kill  yer!'  Before 
either  o'  us  cud  collect  our  senses  she  had  run  back  inter 
the  shanty. 

"Fer  a  minute  I  didn't  know  whether  me  name  wuz  Ben 
or  w'at  not — I  wuz  that  dumbfounded !  In  the  fust  place 
I  hadn't  calculated  on  Harry's  figurin'  in  the  affair,  fer 
somehow  I'd  kinder  lost  track  o'  the  fact  that  he'd  seemed  so 
gone  over  her  that  day  he  chased  back  up  the  trail  arter  her. 
An'  then  ter  have  it  sprung  on  me  so  suddenly  that  evidently 
he'd  been  payin'  her  attintion  all  this  while  wuz  a  surprise. 
But  w'at  stumped  me  completely  wuz  the  qu'ar  way  that  gal 
acted ! 

"Harry  seemed  to  be  struck  the  same  way,  fer  he  stood  stock 
still  as  though  froze  to  the  spot,  his  face  all  ghostly  white  an' 
drawn  in  the  moonlight.  I  looked  at  him,  not  knowin'  jist 
w'at  "ud  be  the  thing  ter  say  or  do,  but  finally  thinkin'  it 
wuz  no  use  ter  stay  thar  all  night,  an'  his  a-standin'  so  still, 
a-lookin'  so  wild,  sort  o'  gittin'  on  me  nerves,  I  pulled  his  arm 
an'  said  in  the  most  soothin'  tones  I  cud  muster : 

"  'Come  home  wid  me,  me  boy.  She  didn't  mean  no  harm, 
but  she's  mighty  fond  o'  her  dad,  an'  I  guess  she's  kinder 
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anxious,  too,  about  him — so  much  so  she  didn't  know  w'at  she 
wuz  sayin'.  Jist  wait  a  few  days  an'  she'll  be  powerful  glad 
ter  see  yer.' 

"I  knew  this  wuz  a  lie,  fer  by  her  qu'ar  actions  as  she  left 
us.  I  felt  somehow  as  that  the  leetle  human  feelin's  which 
Harry  had  most  probably  roused  up  in  Rosanna's  wild  heart 
had  been  stunned  feriver  by  his  speakin'  o'  her  dad  as  un- 
safe fer  her  to  stay  with.  Me  heart  had  sunk  w'en  he  said  it. 
And  thin  it  come  ter  me  quick  as  a  flash  that  the  gal  wuz  not 
normal  an'  niver  cud  be.  Her  nature  wuz  entirely  too  qu'ar 
air  sens'tive  ter  stand  that  lonely  life  fer  all  these  years  wid 
a  father  who  wuz  subject  to  fits  o'  melancholy  and  wild  spells 
o'  crazy  excitement  without  being  affected  herself.  All  o' 
sudden  I  felt  sick  at  heart  fer  Harry,  fer  I  felt  somehow  that 
Rosanna  wud  niver  be  hissen,  an'  I  cud  see  he  wuz  dead  sot 
on  havin'  her.  But  Harry  did  not  seem  ter  be  hankerin' 
arter  me  sympathy.  He  seemed  ter  have  forgot  me  intirely, 
an'  arter  a  second  or  two  more  he  let  out  a  terrible  oath  an' 
dashed  past  me  inter  the  woods  like  a  madman.  Wal,  it 
were  all  so  uncanny  an'  spooky,  an'  the  shadows  of  the  bushes 
kept  a  dodgin'  an'  a  caperin'  about  me  on  the  road  until  I 
felt  as  though  the  devil  wuz  arter  me  fer  sure,  an'  hied  me 
down  the  trail  at  a  break-neck  speed,  niver  stoppin'  until  I 
reached  me  own  door,  an'  then  I  cussed  meself  fer  being  a 
blitherin'  idiot!" 

Old  Ben  stopped  to  mop  his  face,  laughing  quietly. 
•  "I  declare  boys,"  he  said,  "it's  all  so  fresh  in  me  mind  I 
feel  jist  like  I  wuz  a  livin'  them  times  all  over  agin." 

The  men  were  leaning  forward  in  their  chairs,  some  puff- 
ing away  vigorously  at  their  long-since  burned-out  pipes, 
others  absently  holding  them  upside  down,  quite  unconscious 
of  the  holes  the  fallen  sparks  were  eating  in  their  well-worn 
homespun. 

A  bright  flash  of  lightning  played  about  the  mountain, 
showing  the  haunted  hut  in  bold  relief.  Old  Ben  leaned 
forward,  staring  as  though  in  a  trance. 
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"Boys,"  he  said,  in  an  awed  tone,  "arter  that  night  I  wuz 
possessed  with  an  unholy  dread  o'  that  mountin',  but  me 
friendship  fer  Diek  an'  me  love  fer,  his  Leetle  gal  wud  not  let 
me  stay  at  home  an'  nurse  any  such  old  nervous  feelin's  as 
that,  so  arter  waitin'  a  few  days  fer  things  ter  calm  down  a 
hit,  I  buckled  up  me  nerve  an'  made  straight  fer  the  hut,  one 
swelterin'  hot  arternoon.  This  time  no  fiddlin'  greeted  me, 
hut  the  silence  wuz  most  as  bad.  However,  I  wuz  done  wid 
any  more  o'  uneasy  speculations,  so  went  straight  ter  the 
door  an'  give  a  bold  knock.  No  one  answered,  but  I  heerd  a 
low  cry  in'  inside  which  sort  er  unnerved  me  a  leetle,  an'  I'm 
ashamed  to  say  it,  boys,  but  me  fust  thought  wuz  the  trail. 
Howsoever,  I  cussed  meself  fer  a  blasted  fool  an'  opened  the 
door  an'  walked  right  in.     Wal ! " 

Old  Ben  paused,  his  eyes  strained  wide  open  as  though 
actually  confronted  by  the  scene  he  was  about  to  describe. 
Then  in  a  hushed,  impressive  voice,  he  went  on : 

"At  the  far  end  o'  the  room  I  cud  jist  make  out  in  the 
dim  light  Dick  Blueblood,  a  lyin'  on  his  cot,  pale  as  death, 
an'  beside  him  on  her  knees  wuz  leetle  Rosanna  a-cryin' 
softly  ter  herself. 

"  'Rosanna,'  I  whispered,  me  throat  swellin'  with  a  lump, 
an'  me  fears  leavin'  me  completely  at  sight  o'  her  distress. 
Sv'at's  happened  ?  Is  yer  dad  sick  ?  Why  on  arth  didn't  ye 
let  me  know  afore  V  I  realized  as  I  said  it  that  she  had  no 
way  o'  tellin'  me,  fer  no  one  iver  goes  by  that  a-way;  it's  a 
lonely  out-o'-the-way  part  o'  the  mountin1,  an'  the  trail  is 
only  used  fer  haulin'  lumber  now  an'  then,  an'  as  fer  her 
leavin'  her  dad  an'  goin'  herself,  she  never  wud  a-done  that ! 

"Rosanna  looked  up,  her  eyes  red,  an'  dark  circles  around 
them.  Widout  a  look  of  surprise  or  relief  at  seein'  me,  she 
simply  whispered,  'git  the  doctor,'  an'  agin  buried  her  head 
in  the  covers. 

"Thinkin'  that  a  good  idee  meself,  I  ran  out  o'  the  hut  an' 
down  the  trail,  almost  as  fast  as  that  nio-ht  I  felt  like  the 
divils  wuz  arter  me."     Old  Ben  laughed. 
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"I  tell  ye,  fellers,"  he  said,  "thar's  no  one  in  all  the  hull 
country  w'at  kin  point  a  finger  at  eny  time  in  me  life  an' 
say  'old  Ben  wuz  a  coward.'  Ye  all  know  w'at  I  am,  an'  I 
guess  thar's  no  need  o'  remindin'  yer,  but  I  will  say  that  niver 
in  all  me  born  days  have  I  been  so  downright  scart  o'  me 
shadow  as  them  last  few  times  I  went  to  the  hut.  Thar  wuz 
somethin'  so  unnatural  an'  fearsome  about  that  gal  an'  her 
father." 

The  men  nodded  sympathetically,  and  one  or  two  glanced 
toward  the  mountain  and  shivered.     Old  Ben  sighed. 

"A  doctor  in  these  days  is  a  scarce  article,  but  in  them 
times  he  wuz  scarcer  yit.  The  only  thing  ter  do  wuz  ter 
send  a  boy  ridin'  post  haste  over  the  mountin'  ter  the  village 
arter  him,  an'  then  jist  wait  an'  try  ter  live  until  he  come.  It 
wuz  a  question  o'  four  hours  at  the  quickest,  not  allowin'  fer 
the  doctor's  bein'  miles  away  on  his  calls,  an'  in  the  meantime 
a  body  might  die.  Jist  as  the  boy  wuz  startin'  off  it  come 
ter  me  ter  send  a  message  to  Harry,  fer  I  felt  that  perhaps 
this  wuz  jist  the  time  fer  them  ter  make  up,  when  he  cud 
step  in  an'  help  take  care  o'  the  gal's  dad,  an'  show  he  wuz 
fond  o'  him.  I  might  er  had  more  sense,  but  I  didn't,  an'  so 
I  sent  fer  him  ter  come  right  over,  that  Rosanna's  pa  wuz 
very  ill,  perhaps  dyin',  an'  she  needed  him.  I  don't  know  w'at 
possessed  me  ter  do  it,  'cept  that  I  did  want,  as  long  as  thar 
seemed  any  tindency  that  a-way,  ter  see  iverything  settled 
so  that  the  gal  wud  have  some  one  ter  take  keer  o'  her.  I  had 
ter  put  it  strong,  fer  I  knew  Harry  wuz  o'  that  mettle  that 
he'd  niver  come  near  her  again  unless  she  sent  fer  him." 

Old  Ben  looked  around  appealingly. 

"I  thought  at  the  time  I  wuz  doin'  the  right  thing.  Wal, 
enyway,  I  took  me  chances  an'  sent  me  message  an'  then 
climbed  back  up  the  mountain  ter  the  hut. 

"As  I  went  in  on  tip-toe,  though  ivery  board  creaked  like 
sin  in  spite  o'  me  efforts  ter  make  no  noise,  Rosanna  simply 
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looked  up  from  her  same  position,  a  question  in  her  mourn- 
ful eyes. 

"I  nodded  an'  whispered  'it  'ud  take  him  the  rest  o'  the 
arternoon,  an'  part  o'  the  even  in',  more  an'  likely,  for  him  to 
git  thar.'  Then  I  pulled  a  old  chair  close  ter  the  bed  an' 
sot  down.  At  this  Dick  opened  those  tumble  eyes  o'  hissen ; 
they  allwus  wuz  kind  o'  bad,  an'  wild  too,  at  times — but  my 
conscience  alive !  They  wuz  all  sunken  in  an'  glowed  like 
coals  o'  fire. 

"I  took  his  hand  an'  says,  as  cheerful  as  I  cud,  wid  those 
scorchers  turned  on  me,  'Wat's  the  matter  wid  yer?  Yer 
not  a-tryin'  ter  git  sick,  be's  yer  V 

"He  moved  his  head  wearily  as  though  the  sight  o'  me 
wuz  too  much  fer  him,  an'  muttered  somethin'  which  I  cudn't 
make  head  nor  tail  of,  but  Rosanna  jumped  up  quick  as  a 
wink  an'  got  his  fiddle  down  from  the  wall.  She  had  ter 
stiddy  it  fer  him,  while  he  tried  ter  play.  He  only  managed 
to  get  out  two  or  three  chords,  w'en  he  dropped  back  as  life- 
less as  a  corpse. 

"I  started  up  an'  felt  his  pulse.  It  wuz  still  go  in',  but 
very  weak.  Thinkin'  the  man  needed  some  bolsterin's,  I 
pulled  me  flask  out  o'  me  pocket,  but  Rosanna  motioned  it 
away.  'He  won't  take  it,'  she  whispered.  In  spite  o'  this 
warnin'  I  tried  to  force  it  down  the  man's  throat,  but  he  held 
his  lips  tight  an'  moved  his  head  the  least  bit.  At  this  his  gal 
sprang  on  me  fierce  as  a  tiger  an'  told  me  ter  either  leave 
him  alone  or  go  home.  This  kind  o'  took  me  breath  away, 
but  not  knowin'  w'at  else  ter  do,  I  tip-toed  across  the  room, 
an'  opened  the  window,  thinkin'  a  little  fresh  air  w'u'd  be 
the  next  best  thing,  but  them  plaged  shoes  o'  mine  squeaked 
so  powerful  loud  that  I  hurried  back  arter  openin'  it  an'  sot 
down,  makin'  up  my  mind  not  ter  budge,  fer  I  felt  like  that 
squeak  had  got  on  Rosanna's  nerves,  if  not  on  her  dad's.  So 
that  I  sot  an'  sot,  hardly  darin'  ter  breathe,  an'  Rosanna 
niver  movin'  or  lookin'  up  from  where  she  wuz  crouched  by 
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the  bed.  It  grew  darker  outside,  an'  the  wind  begun  ter 
blow  hard  as  though  a  storm  wuz  brewin'.  I  wanted  ter  go 
to  the  door  an'  look  out,  but  didn't  dare,  fer  fear  o'  them  pesky- 
shoes,  which  wuz  fit  to  wake  the  dead  sure  enough ! 

"Finally  I  guess  I'd  dozed  off  a  leetle,  fer  suddenly  I 
heerd  a  noise  outside  an'  jumped  fit  ter  kill.  It  wuz  the 
doctor,  an'  I  wuz  mightily  relieved  ter  see  him !  Dick  wuz 
lyin'  the  same  as  I'd  seed  him  before  I  dozed  off,  but  some- 
thin'  about  him  didn't  seem  the  same  either,  an'  I  had  an 
uneasy  feelin'  as  the  doctor  looked  him  over.  Wen  he  finally 
turned  ter  me  an'  whispered  'dead'  I  kind  o'  had  feared  it, 
an'  vit  it  come  like  an  awful  shock. 

"I  looked  at  Rosanna,  but  she  wuz  a  watchin'  me  wid  such 
a  heart-rendin'  look  in  her  eyes  that  I  had  to  turn  ter  fight 
down  that  lump  in  me  throat.  The  doctor  said  somethin' 
about  another  call  ter  make,  an'  the  storm,  an'  wid  a  pityin' 
look  at  the  gal,  left  the  hut,  leavin'  me  ter  break  the  news. 
But  she  seemed  ter  know  widout  my  tellin'  her,  fer  all  o' 
a-sudden  she  let  out  a  piercin'  scream  an'  flung  herself  down 
on  the  bed  beside  her  dead  pa,  caressin'  his  hands  an'  face 
an'  talkin'  wild  an'  broken-like. 

"Wal !  I  wuz  completely  unstrung,  an'  as  usual  at  such 
times  me  power  o'  speech  went  back  on  me,  and  I  sot  thar 
fer  several  minutes  like  an  empty-headed  fool.  Finally  I 
begun  ter  git  desperate,  'specially  as  the  gal's  cries  got  wilder 
an'  more  ravin',  an'  I  wuz  jist  about  ter  git  up  an'  go  over 
an'  try  an'  calm  her,  w'en  the  door  opened  agin,  an'  in 
walked  Harry,  softly  shettin'  it  arter  him.  He  wuz  so 
changed  I  hardly  knew  him,  so  pale  an'  worn  lookin',  an'  all 
drawn  about  the  mouth  an'  eyes,  that  I  cud  scarce  believe  it 
wuz  the  same  happy,  devil-may-care  chap  o'  the  days  afore 
he'd  known  Rosanna. 

"Fer  a  second  he  stood  thar  by  the  door,  lookin'  at  Rosanna 
as  she  lay  there  a-ravin'  to  herself,  then  took  a  step  forward 
into  the  room,  callin'  her  in  the  gentlest,  most  pleadin'  tone 
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I  iver  heerd.    But  the  poor  child  paid  no  'ttintion. 

"Before  I  cud  stop  the  feller,  he  strode  right  over  ter  lim- 
bed an1  jist  lifted  the  gal  into  his  arms,  holdin'  her  tight  in 
spite  o'  her  strugglin'. 

UL  shook  me  head  at  him,  fer  to  one  o'  Kosauna's  temper- 
ment,  that  wuz  no  way  ter  do,  but  Marry  looked  very  deter- 
mined, in  spite  o'  me  signs,  an'  nodded  toward  the  door.  Then 
I  seed  his  plan— an'  felt  perhaps  it  wuz  the  best  arter  all — to 
git  the  gal  right  away. 

"I'll  niver  fergit  that  picture  o'  Harry's  a  strugglirr  with 
that  poor  frenzied  child !"  Old  Ben  was  silent  a  minute, 
then  in  a  low  voice  he  went  on : 

"The  only  light  wuz  w'at  the  nickeriir  candle,  almost 
burned  out,  cast  into  the  room,  a-makin'  strange,  moekin' 
shadows  on  the  wall,  'livened  up  now  an'  then,  by  darts  of 
lightning  through  the  open  window.  I  ran  to  open  the  door 
an'  wuz  met  by  a  terrific  blindin'  glare  an'  a  thunderin  crash. 

"  'Ye'll  have  ter  be  quick,  if  ye  git  her  away  afore  the 
storm  breaks,'  I  whispered. 

"Jist  as  Harry  had  reached  the  door  Rosanna  suddenly 
stopped  strugglin'  an'  slipped  down  limp  an'  lifeless,  almost 
out  o'  his  arms — he  wuz  so  surprised. 

"I  ran  to  help,  but  Harry  motioned  me  away.  "Git  some 
water  quick!'  he  said. 

"I  looked  around,  but  seem'  no  signs  o'  eny.  started  out 
ter  the  well.  As  I  left  the  room  I  heerd  him  groan,  'My  God ! 
have  I  killed  her  ?' 

"The  night  wnz  pitch  black— so  inky  I  had  to  find  my  way 
entirely  by  the  lightnin',  which  wuz  dancin'  zigzag  across 
the  sky  at  such  a  rate  that  it  seemed  like  the  power  o'  evil 
wuz  a  wagin'  battle  in  the  air. 

"Suddenly,  jist  as  I  had  gotten  the  water  an'  started  back, 
I  heerd  a  most  unarthly  shriek.  The  next  second,  in  the 
lightnin'  flash  I  seed  Rosanna  spring  from  the  window,  takin' 
that  turrible  plunge  a  hundred  feet  plumb  down  ter  the  lake." 
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Old  Ben  stopped  and  shuddered.  Just  then  an  actual 
flash  of  lightning  revealed  the  strained,  fascinated  faces  of 
the  men,  to  whom  the  interest  of  the  story  was  doubled  by 
their  own  slight  knowledge  of  the  characters.  The  thunder, 
until  now  unheeded,  reechoed  ominiously  from  hill  to  hill. 
Far  off  a  mournful  howl  of  a  dog  added  its  voice  to  that  of 
the  approaching  storm. 

Looking  at  his  audience  with  unseeing  eyes,  the  old  store- 
keeper leaned  forward,  listening,  as  though  still  hearing  the 
shriek  of  the  girl.  Then  shaking  his  grizzelled  head  dole- 
fully, he  said : 

"Boys,  that  night  wuz  worse  than  a  million  years  in  pur- 
gatory! ^iver  will  I  fergit  it.  As  soon  as  I  cud  recover 
sufficient  ter  move  I  run  towards  the  hut  jist  as  Harry  come 
rushin'  out. 

"  'Where  is  she  V  he  shouted  above  the  thunder. 

"I  stood  still  an'  tried  ter  answer,  but  as  usual  me  tongue 
clove  ter  the  roof  o'  me  mouth. 

"  'Answer,  man  F  he  yelled,  grippin'  me  by  the  arms,  beside 
himself.  T  tell  yer,  she  got  away  from  me.  She  jumped  up 
an'  leaped  through  the  window  w'en  I  left  her  jist  long 
enough  to  git  the  candle  ter  see  if  she  had  really  died.'  By 
this  time  the  frenzied  feller  wuz  shoutin'  an'  shakin'  me  until 
me  teeth  rattled. 

"I  tried  ter  holler  back  that  she'd  likely  jist  run  out  a 
piece  ter  git  away  from  him,  fer  I  seed  he  didn't  realize  the 
position  o'  that  window,  an'  I  hadn't  the  heart  ter  tell  him. 

"The  wind  wuz  blowin'  like  mad,  an'  afore  I  cud  enlarge 
on  me  lie,  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  sheets ! 

"At  this  Harry  yelled,  'I'm  goin'  ter  look  fer  her,  come 
along;  she'll  die  in  this  storm  all  alone!' — an'  run  into  the 
woods  in  the  nearest  direction  from  the  window. 

"It  wuz  madness,  but  yer  cudn't  a-hired  me  ter  go  back 
into  the  hut,  so  I  tried  ter  foller,  but  'twa'n't  no  use.     We 
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hadn't  gone  three  feet  w'en  J'd  lost  him.  I  called,  but  thr- 
storm  drowned  me  voice,  an'  so  I  made  fer  the  trail  as  best 
I  cud  with  the  gale  o'  wind  an'  rain  a-beatin'  me  back.  Some- 
how I  stumbled  on  till  I  reached  the  shanty,  where  I  fell  by 
the  door  half  dead  from  the  battle  wid  the  storm.  Niver 
had  I  seen  a  worse  one !  W'en  I  come  to,  I  tole  nothin'  but 
that  Dick  had  died  an'  that  his  gal  had  run  out  into  the 
woods  in  her  grief,  an'  I  hadn't  been  able  to  find  her.  It 
wuz  all  too  turrible  an'  fresh  in  me  mind  ter  tell  about,  an' 
enyway  I  didn't  think  it  necessary  fer  the  world's  peace  o' 
mind  ter  know  the  straight  o'  it.  O'  course  it's  all  happened 
so  long  ago,  it's  a  different  matter  now,  an'  besides,  it's  been 
on  me  mind  o'  late  an'  I  jist  had  ter  git  relief  by  tellin'  it 
ter  somebody. 

As  the  old  store-keeper  finished  his  tale,  not  a  man  moved. 
In  the  silence  which  followed,  even  the  storm  seemed  hushed 
in  the  spell.  The  next  second  the  sky  was  ablaze  in  a  blind- 
ing glow  of  lightning.  For  an  instant  the  lonely  hut  stood 
out  in  lurid  outline,  and  then  again  the  blackness  of  the  night 
and  storm  engulfed  it. 

At  these  not-to-be-ignored  warnings,  the  men  started  up, 
one  of  them  pausing  to  rouse  the  old  store-keeper  as  he  still 
sat  absorbed  in  memories  which  his  story  had  renewed.  Stir- 
ring slightly  as  the  mountaineer  gently  shook  him,  he  sighed 
long  and  heavily. 

''Somehow,  that  leetle  story  o'  Rosanna  has  unstrung  me  a 
bit,  me  boy,"  he  said,  taking  the  man's  arm  and  following 
him  into  the  store.  "I  feel  sorter  old  an'  tired  ter-night." 
As  the  others  entered  the  room  he  looked  up  with  a  ghost  of 
his  cheery  smile. 

"That's  right,  boys,  come  in  out  o'  the  storm."  he  said,  and 
then  he  sighed  again. 

"Yas,  times  is  changed,  an'  many  things  a-happened  since 
them  early  days  I  fust  come  among  yer.     I've  seed  the  folks 
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o'  this  hill  country,  born,  live  their  lives,  an'  die,  an'  their 
children  an'  their  children's  children,  but  I  think  the  over- 
ruling Providence,  boys,  that  in  all  these  changes  I've  niver 
seed  or  heerd  tell  o'  another  tragedy  ter  equal  that  o'  poor 
leetle  Rosanna." 

L.  W. 
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CJ)e  Cauric  jfesti&al 

HE  shadows  glowered  in  the  thick  forest 
The  day  was  strangely  dark.  Angry  clouds 
fore  across  the  sky  like  beasts  in  a  vast 
cage.  The  wind  went  wild  when  balked 
or  hindered  in  its  path. 

A  tall  youth  in  a  rough  grey  tunic  strode 
beneath  the  oaks,  following  an  intricate  path.  His  face 
bespoke  a  noble  lineage.  His  hair  was  dark  and  his  eyes 
were  full  of  brooding. 

"Ensweeda !"  he  exclaimed,  for  a  tall,  fair  damsel  had 
startled  him  in  his  path. 

"In  sooth,  Ensweeda,  who  walketh  in  the  forest  with  her 
maidens  not  far  distant ;  you  find  her  in  your  road  ?  She 
is  sore  distressed  and  will  away,''  the  damsel  cried. 

"One  word,  Ensweeda — it  is  good  to  hear  your  soft  voice 
again.  But  I  must  not  keep  you  long,"  and  he  glanced 
anxiously  about.  Her  face  glimmered  like  a  fair  pearl  in 
the  darker  setting  of  the  forest.  He  gazed  upon  her,  but 
spoke  not  even  his  one  word. 

4 'You  still  find  your  geometry  difficult,  or  is  it  astronomy 
now?  The  old  Druidse  are  most  cruel  to  keep  you  work- 
ing so." 

"Well-a-day,  'tis  what  I  came  to  this  famous  island  of 
Mona  for" — a  touch  of  irony  in  his  voice — "but  I  have  quite 
decided  not  to  enter  the  order.  Sixteen  years  and  mayhap 
more,  for  a  novitiate — nay,  I  feel  I  must  live  and  fight  in 
Gaul,  my  own  country." 

She  touched  the  oak  which  grew  to  a  mighty  height  be- 
side them. 

"And  the  Drew?"  she  questioned. 

"One  may  live,  love,  and  worship  in  Gaul  also,  En- 
sweeda." 
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"Is  it  not  wonderful,"  she  exclaimed,  "the  Drew,  the 
mighty  and  supreme,  and  we,  like  mistletoe,  so  helpless  and 
dependent  on  His  power  and  strength.  They  bowed  solemnly, 
making  the  sign  of  the  Circle. 

The  man  started  as  though  recalled  unwillingly  to  a  grue- 
some thought.  The  time  of  festival  was  near  at  hand,  and 
he  knew  that  the  Druidse  were  as  unscrupulous  as  their 
power  was  absolute.  "But  there  must  be  some  limit  to  their 
power,"  he  thought,,  "they  would  not  dare " 

"Ensweeda" — his  voice  was  hoarse  with  emotion — "you 
must  not  come  like  this  through  these  forests  unat- 
tended  " 

She  interrupted — "But  my  maidens  within  call " 

"Nay,  I  fear." 

"Fear!  Thou?"  she  laughed  prettily. 

"Aye,  thou  must  go,  I  shall  see  thee  surely  at  the  Tauric 
Festival  ?" 

"  Assuredly ;  fare  thee  well." 

She  called  her  maidens,  and  was  gone,  but  the  man,  feel- 
ing a  presage  of  some  evil,  strode  slowly  forward  with  trou- 
ble on  his  brow. 

The  night  of  nights  had  arrived  for  the  Tauric  Festival 
was  to  be  held  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  when  the 
sun  passed  through  the  great  constellation.  All  was  hushed 
with  heavy  waiting.  The  shadowy  grove  of  oak  trees  whis- 
pered softly  as  the  silent  stream  of  people  came  solemnly 
beneath  their  hoary  boughs.  The  winding  paths  led  to  a 
great  circle  where  a  high  building  of  huge,  rough  stones 
towered  in  a  second  circle ;  the  whole  was  open  to  the  sky. 

The  people  strolled  about  within  the  massive  temple,  gaz- 
ing anxiously  at  the  heavens.  Taurus  was  very  vague,  and 
often  obscured  by  wayward  clouds,  and  this  was  not  held 
propitious. 

Suddenly  the  people  moved  quickly,  forming  a  half  circle 
opposite   the   entrance.      Two   priests,   clad   in   linen   tunics 
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reaching  below  the  knee,  and  white  streamers  hanging  from 
their  broad  tiaras,  advanced  slowly,  holding  the  Lighted 
torches.  The  elders  led  the  procession,  carrying  the  Holy 
Rod.  They  were  handsome  and  venerable  men,  tall  of 
stature  with  flowing,  snowy  beards.  Many  priests  followed, 
carrying  each  the  consecrated  beads — all  wearing  thr-  linen 
tiara  except  the  novices  and  students.  The  latter  clad  in 
rough  grey  tunics,  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  procession, 
which  now  formed  a  semi-circle  opposite  the  huddled  groups 
of  people.  The  night  gained  strength  with  every  cloud  that 
came  across  the  sky;  the  faces  of  the  priests  were  disquieted 
and  sad  as  they  chanted  in  their  dirge-like  monotone,  which 
saddened  the  people  to  weeping  softly. 

In  the  same  tone  the  priests  continued,  bringing  no  en- 
couragement from  the  Great  Spirit,  it  seemed.  Then  sud- 
denly the  faces  of  the  listeners  altered ;  there  was  hope,  some 
hope,  in  human  sacrifice.  A  breathless  eternity  of  waiting 
followed — it  must  be  a  virgin,  tall  and  fair.  An  old  man 
among  the  people  groaned  aloud,  but  was  not  heeded. 

An  elder  made  a  motion  with  his  hand,  at  which  two 
priests,  quickly  disappearing,  presently  returned,  leading  a 
figure  clothed  and  veiled  in  white. 

The  torch-bearers  advanced  to  a  pile  of  fagots  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  circle.  At  the  instant  an  ominous  snarl  of  thunder 
came  from  the  dark  and  sleeping  hills.  The  priests  hesi- 
tated, but  the  elder  waved  them  on  imperiously.  Now  rain 
fell  in  heavy  plashy  drops  that  hissed  upon  the  pyre.  Again, 
the  thunder — this  time  the  great  storm  beast  was  well  aroused 
and  close  upon  them.  The  multitude  stood  rigid  in  their 
terror. 

The  elders  took  counsel  together.  They  spoke  in  anger  and 
could  come  to  no  conclusion:  one  motioned  the  priests  and 
virgin  to  advance.  The  rain  fell  in  a  heavy  sheet  that 
quenched  the  flames  and  torches  for  a  moment.  The  light- 
ning flared,  and  the  stately  virgin  stood  unveiled. 
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•'Ensweeda !"  shrieked  a  voice  among  the  students.  But 
darkness  followed  and  the  voice  was  smothered,  while  thun- 
der rolled,  rending  the  bowels  of  earth.  Another  deadly 
flame  hovered  above  the  temple,  then  fell  upon  the  proudest 
oak  with  a  licking,  splintering  vengeance;  the  venerable  tree, 
torn  asunder,  fell,  crashing  in  the  temple  wall.  The  thunder 
raged  and  roared  again  in  beastial  exultation.  A  blind  fear 
of  darkness  and  of  the  frenzied  wind  seized  the  helpless  peo- 
ple ;  the  elders  shouted  orders  to  deaf  ears. 

There  was  a  pregnant  pause,  then  a  more  frightful  peal.  In 
the  flash  which  glowed  an  instant  in  advance  a  striking  tab- 
leau of  the  secret  darkness  was  vitalized  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  people,  held  in  postures  of  frantic  flight,  the  elders  in 
wild  council,  there  behold  a  doorway  in  the  massive  temple 
wall  opening  out  of  a  solid  rock.  The  chief  Druid — he  whom 
the  people  had  not  seen  since  the  last  invasion  of  the  Picts — 
stood  like  a  statute  in  the  niche,  a  carven  spirit  of  warning. 
From  the  door  of  his  catacomb  dwelling  he  spoke  in  a  tre- 
mendous awe-inspiring  voice:  "The  Divine  Spirit  is  not 
pleased  with  us  or  our  sacrifice — the  maid  is  free.  Disperse 
ye  quickly  to  your  homes  and  bear  this  as  a  warning  in  your 
hearts." 

The  people  saw  no  more;  they  hastened  away,  guided  by 
the  priests,  through  sheets  of  driving  rain.  The  two  that 
guarded  Ensweeda  suddenly  found  another  beside  them;  a 
student — so  they  judged  by  his  impulsiveness.  He  threw  a 
heavy  cloak  about  the  trembling  maid  and  led  her  submis- 
sively away.  The  priests  started  to  follow  them,  but  En- 
sweeda, with  a  note  of  powerful  joy  in  her  voice,  bade  them 
remain,  and  she  proceeded  with  her  companion.  They  went 
among  the  terrified  crowd  and  through  the  storm-bent  forest, 
seemingly  quite  unafraid. 

Lucile  Marshall,  '13. 
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IStioit  tfce  Storm 

Immeasurable  loneliness  broods  upon  the  sea, 
Unutterable  solitude  of  mist  and  spray, 

Gray  waves,  gray  air,  gray  sky — 
A  great  and  pathless  way, 
Where  all  sounds  die. 

R  B.  W. 
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Cfte  !Se0t  JLatD  plans 

|ELL,  Bobbie,  what  do  you  suppose  has  hap- 
pened to  me  now?"  Nancy,  looking  as  if 
she  had  just  heard  of  the  sudden  annihila- 
tion of  her  immediate  family,  stepped  out 
on  the  front  porch,  where  Bobbie  had  for 
some  minutes  been  awaiting  her,  to  go  for 
their  usual  game  of  tennis. 

"I'll  give  it  up,"  he  replied  cheerfully,  "but  come  on  and 
tell  me  about  it  on  the  way  to  the  court.  We  have  missed 
nearly  an  hour  already,  and  you  know  there  are  only  three 
weeks  before  I  have  to  go  back  to  college  and  time  is  pre- 
cious." 

"Oh,  I'll  tell  you  on  the  way,  all  right,  and  probably  some 
time  after  we  get  there,  for  I  never  expect  to  enjoy  another 
game  of  tennis,  or  anything  else,  for  that  matter." 

Bobbie  looked  aghast,  and  Nancy  began  her  tale  of  woe. 

"Mother  has  just  decided  that  I  have  got  to  go  away  to 
boarding-school  this  very  winter,  and  she  has  written  to 
some  wretched  place  in  New  York  City  to  see  if  they  can 
tak^  me.  It  opens  next  week,  and  I  just  know  they  will  say 
I  can  come ;  and  I'll  have  to  pack  all  week,  and  go  to  the 
dressmaker's,  so  we  can't  play  tennis  or  anything,  and  I  don't 
want  to  leave  mother;  I'll  die  of  homesickness.  And  they 
won't  even  let  me  write  to  you,  Bobbie,  and  I  don't  know 
how  I'll  ever  stand  it !" 

Here  Nancy  threw  herself  on  the  ground  in  anguish  of 
spirit  and  sobbed  aloud.  Bobbie  immediately  grew  limp  at 
the  sight  of  her  tears  and  collapsed  to  the  ground  beside  her, 
absolutely  dumbfounded.  He  and  Nancy  had  always  been 
chums.  Living  just  across  the  street  from  each  other,  hardly 
a  day  passed  that  they  did  not  spend  together;  and  when 
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school  took  the  place  of  mud-pies  and  "hide  and  seek,"  they 
started  to  kindergarten  hand-in-hand.  On  up  through  high 
school   they   had   worked    together,    Bobbie    doing    NTancy'a 

algebra,  and  she  in  turn  helping  him  translate  Cicero.  Then 
at  Commencement  the  class  had  given  a  play,  and  she  had 
been  the  heroine  and  he  the  dashing  lover.  It  was  that  very 
night,  as  they  walked  home  together,  that  Bobbie  had  reacted 
the  love-scene  in  their  play,  and  they  plighted  their  troth 
under  the  pussy-willow  tree  by  the  gate,  building  air-castles, 
till  Mrs.  Elliot,  fearing  that  her  daughter  would  catch  pneu- 
monia in  the  night  air,  cruelly  called  her  in.  The  following 
fall  Bobbie  had  gone  off  to  college,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  both  fully  expected  to  die  of  heart-break  at  the 
separation,  they  had  managed  to  exist  quite  comfortably  on 
frequent  and  voluminous  correspondence.  But  now  the 
thought  of  Nancy's  being  sent  to  some  puritannical  institu- 
tion, where  she  wouldn't  even  be  allowed  to  write  to  him, 
made  Bobbie's  heart  wax  hot  with  indignation. 

"How  under  the  sun,  Nancy,  could  your  mother  think  of 
sending  you  to  such  a  strict,  old-fashioned  place  ?  I  don't 
see  any  sense  in  a  girl's  going  to  school  so  much  any  way;  you 
know  a  plenty." 

"Well,  you  see,  it's  all  Aunt  Fannie's  fault,  I  just  know. 
She  always  comes  and  puts  notions  into  mother's  head.  I 
overheard  her  telling  mother  that  I'd  never  be  any  account 
till  I  went  out  and  saw  the  world  a  little,  and  forget  about 
'that  young  Robert  Morris',  as  she  calls  you;  'let  the  child 
see  what*  city  life  is,  and  that  there  are  other  things  of  in- 
terest under  the  heavens  besides  one  young  neighbor' — as  if 
my  future  weren't  all  settled,  so  no  amount  of  sight-seeing 
could  change  me !" 

"So  that's  why  they  are  sending  you  to  such  a  place,  is  it  K 
Well,  well,  well!"  and  Bobbie  relapsed  into  thought.  It 
was  only  for  a  minute,  however,  for  he  had  a  resource- 
ful mind.     Jumping  up  with  blazing  eyes  and  face  aglow. 
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he  startled  Nancy  out  of  her  despondency  by  exclaiming, 
"I've  got  it;  they  shan't  make  you  do  what  you  don't  want 
to!"  and  he  proceeded  to  unfold  a  most  elaborate  plan  of 
elopement.  He  would  come  to  the  school  for  her,  and  take 
her  away  right  under  the  eyes  of  those  'stupid  Puritans.' 
She  should  tie  a  large  white  handkerchief  on  the  fire-escape, 
and  he  would  come  on  a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  see  the 
signal,  and  make  known  his  presence  by  a  soft  whistle.  Then 
she  should  come  out  on  the  fire-escape,  he  would  throw  up 
a  rope  for  her — that  no  tell-tale  ladder  need  be  left  down— 
and  she  would  glide  gently  down  into  his  adoring  arms. 
Thus  ran  the  plan. 

A  week  later  Mrs.  Elliot,  Nancy,  and  Bobbie  were  stand- 
ing on  the  platform  of  the  little  station,  a  solemn  group, 
waiting  for  the  train.  It  blew  at  last,  and  Nancy  threw  her- 
self sobbing  into  her  mother's  arms. 

"There,  there,  dear,  brace  up !  It  won't  be  long  till 
Christmas,  and  then  you'll  be  back  again." 

Guilt  gnawed  at  Nancy's  heart  as  she  thought  how  little 
her  mother  knew  of  where  she  might  be  at  that  remote  sea- 
son, but  she  did  not  dare  hint  at  such  a  thing,  and  weeping 
violently,  followed  Bobbie  into  the  train. 

Just  inside  the  door,  that  gentleman  stopped  short,  dropped 
the  baggage,  and  seized  both  of  Nancy's  hands.  "You  won't 
forget  me  in  a  month,  will  you,  in  spite  of  all  your  aunt 
said  ?  If  we  can  only  live  till  then !"  He  kissed  her  with 
all  the  passion  of  his  eighteen  years,  then  turned  quickly  to 
pick  up  the  suit-case.  Through  the  window  of  the  drawing- 
room,  he  viewed  a  disturbing  audience.  One  man  was  lean- 
ing back  in  uncontrollable  merriment,  and  another  was  look- 
ing on  in  calm  amusement. 

Slightly  disconcerted  at  having  witnesses  to  this  touching- 
fa  rewell,  Bobbie  hastened  in  to  get  out  of  sight  of  these 
grinning  faces.  Nancy  comfortably  settled,  he  shook  hands 
with  her  in  a  most  matter-of-fact  way  and  started  to  leave 
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the  car.  The  fates  were  against  him  now,  though,  for  in  his 
efforts  to  be  utterly  oblivious  to  the  men  in  the  drawing- 
room,  he  forgot  to  turn  the  corner,  and  walked  straight  into 
their  midst,  not  realizing  where  he  was  till  he  collided  forci- 
bly with  the  mirror  opposite  the  door.  Stunned,  he  stood 
looking  blankly  at  himself,  until  the  man  with  the  amused 
smile  got  up  and  offered  to  see  him  safely  off  the  train. 
Declining  with  thanks,  he  succeeded  this  time  in  getting 
safely  to  the  platform,  though  the  train  was  moving  at  an 
alarming  rate,  and  Mrs.  Elliot  was  becoming  vastly  alarmed 
lest  he  should  have  forgotten  to  get  off.  Silently  they  drove 
home  together,  and  Mrs.  Elliot  sweetly  thanked  Robert  for 
assisting  her  daughter  on  the  train.  Her  heart  melted  with 
pity  at  his  disconsolate  face,  and  she  promised  to  write  him 
occasional  news  of  Nancy.  Overcome  with  gratitude,  but 
still  looking  rather  funereal,  he  groped  his  way  home,  only 
to  be  received  by  his  teasing  father  with  some  disgusting 
remarks  about  "puppy  love." 

In  the  meantime  Nancy  had,  in  a  measure,  forgotten  her 
grief  in  her  effort  to  appear  calm  and  collected  to  the  odious 
men  who  had  witnessed  the  parting  scene.  But  she  could 
not  forget  the  quizzical  smile  of  the  sedate-looking  man 
who  had  followed  Bobbie  to  the  door,  and  then  walked 
through  the  car  past  her,  giving  her  a  scrutinizing  glance 
that  made  her  blood  boil.  She  resolved  to  retire  at  once, 
in  order  to  get  out  of  sight  of  the  horrible  creature. 

What  was  her  astonishment  next  morning,  when,  just 
before  the  train  stopped,  the  ubiquitous  man  walked  up  to 
her  and  said:  "I  believe  this  is  Miss  Elliot,  and  you  are 
going  to  Miss  Stevens'  Finishing  School  for  Young  Ladies, 
are  you  not  V 

With  all  the  dignity  she  could  summon.  Xancy  managed 
to  reply  in  the  affirmative. 

"I  am  instructor  in  German  there."  he  continued,  ,kand 
am  now  on  my  way  to  the  school.     Miss  Stevens  wrote  me 
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you  would  get  on  at  ,  and  asked  me  to  look  out  for 

you  this  morning.  I  will  be  glad,  therefore,  to  do  all  I 
can  for  you." 

Horror  filled  Nancy's  mind.  She  had  thought  that  here, 
at  last,  she  would  lose  sight  of  this  irritating  person,  but  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  to  be  her  instructor  in  German — which 
was  her  favorite  study — for  a  whole  year.  There  he  stood 
waiting  for  her  to  say  "thank  you  so  much,"  and  follow 
him  submissively. 

Instead,  however,  in  spite  of  a  slight  sinking  in  her  heart, 
she  resolved  to  show  him  that  she  was  a  perfectly  responsi- 
ble person,  and  desired  no  fatherly  guidance  from  him,  so 
she  answered,  "I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  but  I  think  I 
can  manage  very  nicely  for  myself." 

His  only  reply  was  a  look  in  which  there  was  a  mixture 
of  surprise  and  amusement;  then  he  turned  and  made  his 
way  out. 

After  asking  many  questions  and  having  many  delays, 
she  at  last  reached  the  school  and  was  soon  chatting  with 
her  room-mate,  who  was  an  "old  girl." 

"Oh,  I  am  sure  you  will  like  it,"  Bessie  was  saying, 
"there  are  such  lovely  girls  here  and  you  couldn't  possibly 
get  homesick.  The  teachers  are  nice,  too,  especially  Mr. 
Langdon,  who  teaches  German.  All  the  girls  are  crazy 
about  him,  but  he's  strict  as  the  mischief — never  smiles  in 
class,  and  precious  little  any  other  time." 

Nancy  said  nothing,  but  silently  regretted  that  in  her 
first  experience  with  him  she  had  found  him  in  a  broad 
grin. 

Two  weeks  later  Mrs.  Elliot  received  the  following  letter 
from  her  "homesick"   daughter: 

"Dearest  Mother: 

"You  just  don't  know  what  a  nice  place  this  is.  I  like 
everybody  here  except  the  German  teacher,  and  everybody 
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else  is  crazy  about  him,  so  that  doesn't  matter.  lie  knows 
such  a  lot,  it  makes  you  feel  like  a  two-cent  piece  to  recite 
before  him.  I  work  harder  on  German  than  anything  else, 
just  to  show  him  I  am  not  a  perfect  numskull. 

"I  hope  you've  heard  from  Bobbie — wish  I  had. 

"Heaps  of  love,  mother  dear. 

"Hastily,  because   I  have  to  study   German. 


'Your   devoted    daughter, 


;Nancy. 


This  document  brought  great  relief  to  Mrs.  Elliot,  and 
unbounded  satisfaction  to  Aunt  Fannie. 

Time  passed  rapidly  for  Nancy,  in  spite  of  her  former 
fears,  and  the  night  came  when  she  was  to  put  out  her  signal 
for  Bobbie.  Somehow,  the  plan  didn't  seem  as  attractive 
and  altogether  romantic  as  it  had  last  summer,  in  the  front 
yard  at  home,  and  Nancy  wondered  if  her  sworn  devotion 
could  possibly  be  waning  under  the  demoralizing  influence 
of  a  city  finishing  school.  Bobbie  seemed  so  far  away,  and 
so  young  in  comparison  to  herself,  with  her  newly  acquired 
wisdom.  "Mother  says  I  must  be  gaining  experience 
rapidly,  and  I  believe  I  am.  My,  but  I  was  foolish  when 
I  was  young!  And  to  think  that  I  considered  Robert  Mor- 
ris the  only  man  in  existence,  when  there  are  dozens  and 
dozens  of  such  splendid  ones  at  our  dances  every  Friday 
night.  But  then,  Bobbie  is  the  nicest/'  and  she  carefully 
tied  the  handkerchief  to  one  of  the  iron  bars. 

Down  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  some  one  was  walk- 
ing slowly,  and  she  leaned  over  eagerly  to  try  to  distinguish 
in  the  fast  gathering  dusk  if  it  might  be  Bobbie,  but  no,  it 
was  too  tall.  The  gentleman  took  off  his  hat,  however,  and 
bowed  politely.  Then  Nancy  saw,  got  hastily  in  the  win- 
dow, slammed  it,  and  stamped  her  foot. 

Feigning  a  headache,  she  went  to  bed  early,  but  not  being 
able  to  sleep  she  got  up  as  soon  as  she  heard  her  room-mate 
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breathing  regularly,  dressed  herself,  and  having  everything 
ready,  got  out  on  the  fire-escape. 

It  seemed  ages  before  there  were  any  developments  below. 
The  street  was  absolutely  deserted,  and  Nancy  judged  that 
it  must  be  at  least  one  o'clock,  the  appointed  hour.  At  last, 
however,  she  heard  footsteps  on  the  walk  below;  a  familiar 
whistle,  and  she  knew  it  was  Bobbie.  Everything  else  was 
forgotten  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment — her  one  desire 
was  to  get  safely  away  from  the  school,  and  tell  him  all 
that  had  happened  since  the  eventful  night  on  the  train. 
Down  went  a  bit  of  paper — "I  am  ready."  Bobbie  ap- 
peared out  of  the  shadow,  and  a  moment  later  the  rope 
whizzed  up.  Nancy  attached  it  with  trembling  fingers  to 
the  iron  bars,  put  on  hastily  two  pairs  of  gloves,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  lower  herself  as  quickly  and  quietly  as  she  could. 
The  street  was  absolutely  deserted,  so  all  seemed  perfectly 
safe.  Gently  she  slid  down  into  the  aforesaid  adoring  arms. 
''Bobbie,  don't  stop  to  hug  me  now;  let's  hurry,  or  some- 
body will  find  out  about  us,"  and  Bobbie,  somewhat  abashed 
at  such  a  cool  reception,  silently  took  her  arm  and  escorted 
her  down  the  street  where  a  carriage  was  waiting. 

Turning  the  corner  rather  abruptly,  they  almost  ran  into 
a  gentleman  who  was  coming  from  the  other  direction.  A  mo- 
ment of  astonished  silence  ensued,  then,  in  perfectly  calm 
tones,  the  tall  obstacle  said,  "Young  lady,  I  think  you'd 
better  return  and  consider  what  you  are  about  to  do;"  and 
to  Bobbie,  "Young  man,  do  you  think  a  rope  dangling  from 
a  fire-escape,  and  a  missing  boarder,  would  prove  helpful  to 
the  reputation  of  a  school  ?"  Bobbie's  jaw  dropped.  From 
whence  had  come  this  seemingly  familiar  person  in  a  city 
where  he  knew  no  one,  and  whose  premeditated  aim  seemed 
to  be  to  thwart  his  plan?  But  Nancy  knew  only  too 
well,  and  she  knew  also  that  to  rebel  would  be  utterly  use- 
less. In  a  meek  little  voice  she  inquired  how  she  should 
climb  the  rope.     "I  will  climb  it,  Miss  Elliott,   and  then 
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draw  you  up,  if  you  think  you  can  keep  a  firm  hold  on  i  ."' 
Assuring  him  that  she  could,  and  willing  to  do  anything 
that  was  suggested,  she  went  with  him,  Leaving  Bobbie  on 
the  corner  meekly  protecting.  Silently  they  approached 
the  dreaded  window.  The  professor  climbed  up  easily,  and 
then  made  a  motion  with  his  hand  to  Nancy.  Firmly  -dir- 
tied it  around  her  waist,  seized  it  with  both  hands,  and  fell 
herself  slowly  lifted  into  the  air.  Safely  up,  the  professor 
turned  to  her  and  whispered,  "When  I  am  down,  untie  the 
rope  and  drop  it.  Good-night."  He  slid  down,  and  she 
obeyed,  untying  the  rope  with  great  difficulty.  Then  he 
disappeared  around  the  corner  where  Bobbie  had  been 
standing. 

Weeks  went  by,  and  no  mention  was  ever  made  of  the 
episode.  Nancy  waited  in  horror  for  a  summons  to  appear 
before  Miss  Stevens,  but  it  never  came.  She  went  home 
Christmas,  but  Bobbie  did  not  come.  He  had  gone  to  spend 
the  holidays  with  his  chum.  A  letter  came  from  him,  how- 
ever, at  least  a  short  note,  as  follows : 

"Dear  Nancy  : 

"I  am  convinced  'what  fools  we  mortals  be.'  This  means 
me!  R.  M." 

Nancy  returned  to  school  and  everything  went  on  as 
usual,  except  that  she  studied  German  a  little  harder.  Be- 
fore any  one  realized  it,  June  had  come,  and  Bessie  and 
Nancy  were  packing.  Bessie  was  going  to  spend  some  weeks 
at  Nancy's,  and  they  were  much  excited  over  their  plans. 
But  Nancy,  much  to  her  own  surprise,  was  not  as  enthu- 
siastic over  leaving  as  she  had  once  expected  to  be.  "I  must 
go  in  to  Mr.  Langdon  and  thank  him  for  what  he  has  done 
for  me,"  she  said  to  herself.  So  the  next  day  after  class 
she  marched  bravely  up  and  asked  if  she  might  speak  to 
him  a  moment.     "Certainly,  Miss  Elliot."  he  replied. 
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"Mr.  Langdon,  I  want  to  thank  you  as  best  1  can  for 
what  you  have  done  for  a  foolish  little  girl.  I  don't  know 
how  to  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  it,  but  I  have  tried 
to  show  it  in  my  work." 

'And  did  you  not  really  enjoy  the  work  we  did?"  he 
asked  in  a  business-like  tone.  "I  was  in  hopes  you  might 
want  to  take  a  short  summer  course,  in  which  case  I  think 
I  could  help  you  by  correspondence." 

%iI  think  that  would  be  lovely,"  replied  Nancy,  "but  I 
wish  you  would  explain — if  it  isn't  too  disagreeable  a  sub- 
ject— how  you  happened  to  be  turning  that  corner  last 
October."  The  amused  smile  came  into  his  face,  and  he 
answered,  "Most  too  vague  a  request,  Miss  Nancy." 

The  first  of  July  was  the  time  set  for  Nancy  to  begin  her 
summer  course.  Bessie  was  still  with  her,  but  Nancy  de- 
cided she  could  study  in  the  mornings,  while  Bobbie  played 
tennis  with  her  room-mate.  My!  what  a  violent  case  they 
did  have !  They  could  surely  amuse  each  other.  Her 
mother  was  rather  alarmed  when  the  plan  of  study  was 
announced.  "Fannie,  you  see  what  your  plan  has  caused. 
I  hope  you  are  satisfied;  I  don't  know  but  what  Robert 
Morris  is  preferable  to  having  my  daughter  a  book-worm !" 
Aunt  Fannie  only  smiled  and  mysteriously  said,  "Wait!" 
A  few  weeks  later  Nancy  was  hopelessly  tangled  up  in  some 
old  German  poetry.  "I  think  I'd  better  stop,  Mr.  Langdon," 
she  wrote,  "I  don't  seem  to  be  getting  along  very  well."  By 
return  mail  came  a  short  note,  "I  am  passing  through  and 
will  stop  over  for  a  night  and  straighten  you  out." 

Mrs.  Elliot  was  rather  surprised  at  the  announcement  of 
the  arrival  of  the  much-talked-about  tutor.  Aunt  Fannie 
said,  "What  did  I  tell  you!" 

That  night  after  all  the  straightening  out  had  been  done, 
and  various  explanations  of  past  history  made,  the  tall, 
silent,  odious  professor  still  lingered  talking  to  the  foolish 
little  girl.     In  fact,  he  stayed  foolishly  long  for  a  sensible 
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professor,  yet  when  he  left  his  last  words  were  German,  BO 
perhaps  it  was  only  an  intellectual  conversation.  They  ran 
thus: 

"Kennst  du  das  Land  wo  die  Citronen  bliihn, 
Im  dunkeln  Laub  die  Gold-Orangen  gliihn, 
Ein  sanfter  Wind  vom  blauen  Hirruwl  webf, 
Die  Myrte  still  und  hoch  der  Lorbeer  stent, 
Kennst  du  es  wohl  %    Dahin !    Dahin  ! 
Mocht  ich  mit  dir  o  mein  Geleibter,  ziehn." 

M.  A.    RlBBLE. 
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J£>oto  IBrer  Kafifiit  (tOon  tfte  Pri?e 

[Wi£7i  Apologies  to  Joel  Chandler  Harris] 

NCLE  REMUS,"  said  the  little  boy  one  day, 
as  Saint  Valentine  drew  near,  "won't  you 
tell  me  about  the  time  when  Brer  Kabbit 
tried  to  get  Miss  Nancy  Pussy-Tail?" 

"To  tell  you  de  trouf,  honey,  I  dunno 
ez  I  'member,"  the  old  man  said,  as  he 
dropped  his  heavy  eyelids  pretending  to  be  asleep,  but  not 
shutting  them  close  enough  not  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
"Wal,  honey,  ever  since  I  been  pirootin'  roun'  in  dese  low 
groun's,  it's  been  de  talk  o'  dem  what  know'd  dat  Brer  Rab- 
bit wuz  a  lively  man  at  a  frolic.  Dey  couldn't  be  a  dance  er 
a  quiltin'  er  nothin',  nowhars  aroun',  but  what  dar  he'd  be; 
he  wuz  most  generally  fust  ter  come,  and  last  ter  go. 

"You  'member  'bout  Miss  Meadows  and  de  gals  ?  Wal, 
one  day  she  sent  inwitachuns,  writ  on  leaves,  inwitin'  all  de 
folks,  ol'  an'  young,  to  a  'swing-your-partner'  dance  at  de 
big  house  on  de  old  plantaschim,  and  she  tell  each  one  fur 
ter  bring  a  valentine,  and  dat  de  pretties  valentine  got  de 
prettiest  gurl.  Wal,  tarby  sho,  Brer  Rabbit  knowed  de  pret- 
ties gurl,  he  did,  and  he  knowed  her  to  be  Miss  Nancy,  so  he 
sot  hisself  to  fin'  a  valentine,  sech  as  wuz  nivir  seen  in  dem 
parts.  'Twuz  jest  'bout  de  time  dat  Brer  Fox  had  kinder 
made  up  his  min'  dat  he  want  Miss  Nancy.  So  he  got  ter 
work,  an'  he  say  ter  hisse'f  dat  if  Brer  Rabbit  doan  liv  him 
'lone  dat  he  goner  ketchim  in  a  corner  whar  he  can't  git  out. 
Wal,  dey  both  put  out,  dey  did,  and  Brer  Rabbit,  jes  ez 
always,  got  ter  fiddlin'  roun',  playin'  tricks  on  all  his  neigh- 
bors, so  when  de  ebenin'  er  de  fourteenth  come  he  'member 
dat  he  ain't  foun'  no  valentin  yit.     Wal,  he  run  dis  way,  an' 
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he  run  dat,  den  he  sot  hisse'f  down  fer  a  spell,  and  den  be 

stood.  He  tap  hisse'f  on  de  bed,  he  did,  an'  shot  his  eyeballs, 
an'  do  like  he  studyin' — sayin'  ter  hisse'f  dat  'twuz  a  heap 
mo  under  he's  hat  den  on  de  top..  Bimeby,  as  nighl  <-<>uv 
'long,  Brer  Rabbit,  he  beat  it  home,  he  did,  t<,  gil  dressed  fur 
de  party  up  at  Miss  Meadows.  He  slicker!  an'  he  slicked,  an' 
he  rig  hisse'f  out  in  his  Sunday  best,  er  lookin'  kerscrump- 
shus  ter  dem  what  like  dat  kinder  doin's,  an'  en  a  stick  in'  his 
hand'chief  in  his  pocket  a  sprinkled  wid  sumffin  from  a  f  ><•{>- 
per-box.  He  tooks  his  foot  in  his  hand,  an'  start  up  de  road 
wid  a  clippity-lippity-clippity-clip,  a  makin'  fer  Miss  Mead- 
ows. But  ez  soon  ez  he  wuz,  Brer  Fox  wuz  der  life  o'  him. 
It  seem  like  he  wuz  so  much  in  de  habit  er  bein'  outdun  by 
Brer  Rabbit  dat  he  can't  do  widout  it.  Brer  Babbit  bow,  he 
did,  and  pass  de  time  er  de  night  wid  him,  and  ax  how  his 
fambly  wuz.  Wid  dat,  Brer  Rabbit  he  slip  on  by  Brer  Fox, 
he  did,  a  goin'  to  de  place  whar  de  valentines  wuz  to  be 
stretched  out.  Dar  wuz  dat  big  red  heart — made  from  de 
inside  of  de  beat,  dat  Brer  Fox  had  worked  so  hard  fer  to 
make — an'  dat  wuz  de  prettiest  one  dar.  Brer  Rabbit  he  shuk 
hes  head,  he  did,  an'  make  up  lies  min  right  den  and  dar 
dat  Brer  Fox  would  sho'  have  to  go  way  from  dere  dat  night, 
'case  he  won't  goin'  ter  be  a  nippy-nappin',  an'  let  Brer  Fox 
go  swing  his  partner  wid  Miss  Nancy. 

"Wid  dat,  Brer  Rabbit  he  tip-toe  up  to  Brer  Fox,  he  did, 
an'  say,  bein'  as  dey  sech  good  friends — neighbors,  ez  yer 
might  say — he  doan  min'  tellin'  him  dat  jes  now  when  he 
pass  by  de  passure,  he  see  Brer  Bar,  he  did,  a  tearin'  up  all 
hes  things,  'case  he  wuz  mad,  'case  Brer  Fox  he  dun  went  to 
de  party — an'  Brer  Rabbit  say,  sazee,  dat  he'll  go  help  him, 
if  he  come  quick,  and  den  dey'll  git  back  to  der  givin'  ob  de 
prize.  So  den  day  put  off  down  de  road.  Brer  Fox  a  trottin' 
and  Brer  Rabbit  gwin'  in  a  canter. 

"Now,  honey,  I  doan  wancher  to  fergit  ez  I  done  tole  you, 
dat  Brer  Rabbit  had  done  fixed  a  pool,  civered  over  wid 
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leaves,  so's  not  ter  be  seen  whar  he  wuz  a  goin',  to  let  Brer 
Fox  fall  in.  You  say  I  ain't  tole  you — sho  I  has,  an'  doan 
you  be  a  nippy-nappin'  any  more'n  Brer  Babbit! 

"Wal,  ez  I  wuz  er  sayin',  Brer  Rabbit  an'  Brer  Fox  went 
down  de  road  jes  a  goin',  dey  did,  an'  when  dey  got  ter  de 
bottom  sumpin'  happen,  an'  how  it  come  ter  happen  Brer 
Fox  niver  can  tell.  He  ain'  nivir  know  wheder  he  fall  in  er 
slip  in,  er  if  he  wuz  pushed  in,  but  dar  he  wuz,  in — an'  he 
cum  mighty  nigh  not  gittin  out — but  he  scramble,  an'  he 
scuffle  till  he  dumb  out.  He  sneeze  an'  he  sneeze,  an'  he 
wheeze  an'  he  whoze,  till  he  look  like  he'd  drown  right  whar 
he  was  a  standin'. 

"Well,  honey,  jes  about  ez  much  ez  Brer  Rabbit  kin  do  fer 
ter  keep  fum  laughin',  but  he  look  mighty  sollumcolly,  an' 
he  sez,  sezee,  dat  he's  terrible  sorry  case  it  'twas  so,  an'  all 
the  time  er  sayin'  fer  Brer  Fox  ter  hurry  home  ter  sit  in 
front  er  de  fire  to  dry.  Wal,  Brer  Fox  wuz  sho  mad,  'case 
'twon't  goner  be  no  prize  nor  no  thin'.  He  doan  say  a  word, 
but  jes  shuck  hisse'f  over  mo'  an'  put  out  fer  home,  an'  Brer 
Rabbit  a-lopin'  back  to  Miss  Meadows  jes  a-laughin'. 

"He'd  a  mos'  gone  too  fer,  an'  stayed  too  late,  case  when 
he  git  back  dey  wuz  a-holin'  up  a  big  red  heart,  sayin'  dat 
de  owner  er  dat  would  please  step  forward  an'  claim  his  gurl. 
So  Brer  Rabbit,  he  step  out,  he  did,  wid  his  head  in  de  air, 
a-holin'  out  his  han's  to  de  lady,  an'  a  smilin'  a  smile;  den 
away  dey  danced  wid  all  de  folks  a-lookin'  on,  jealous-like,  but 
atter  dat  dey  don't  say  much  'case  'twan't  much  fer  to  say." 

Lucille  Schoolfield. 
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Though  some  of  us  perhaps  still  retain  traces  of  the  pugi- 
listic instincts  of  our  long  ancestral  line,  we  have,  for  the 
most  part,  passed  through  the  period  in  our 
Peace  of  Mind,  evolution  when  life  was  a  struggle  for  mere 
physical  existence,  and  have  arrived  at  a 
stage  when  we  realize  that  peace  is  what  mankind  desires. 
Nay,  not  only  desires,  but  feels,  in  his  mind,  as  necessary  to 
his  state  of  happiness. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  we  have  arrived  at  this  stage — 
whether  by  a  social  contact  theory,  by  which  each  individual 
"seeks  peace  and  pursues  it"  because  he  realizes  on  which 
side  his  bread  is  buttered,  or  whether  it  has  come  to  pass  be- 
cause of  some  inherent  love  of  peace  and  goodwill  in  our  na- 
tures, is  quite  another  question.  The  fact  is,  that  we  now  want 
peace,  and  have  a  right  to  it  so  long  as  we  ourselves  observe 
its  laws ;  and  by  peace  we  mean  not  only  the  right  of  life  and 
property,  but,  more  important  still,  our  own  peace  of  mind. 

In  college,  as  in  no  other  community  life,  perhaps,  is  this 
right  of  the  individual  so  neglected,  and  with  what  results : 
A  huge  placard  in  black  and  white  facing  us  as  we  enter  the 
library  door,  and  exhorting  us  to  observe  absolute  silence  at 
all  times;  rules  and  regulations  in  our  Student  Government 
Constitution  in  regard  to  noise  during  "quiet  hours ;"  proctors 
jumping  up  every  few  minutes  from  their  studies  to  quell 
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some  sudden  outburst  of  laughter,  and  pacing  the  corridors 
after  lights  to  see  that  no  one  is  being  disturbed  by  the  prattle 
of  her  neighbors. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  come  the  gentle  reminders  from 
time  to  time  that  the  noise  in  chapel  has  become  worse,  and  in 
the  refectory  at  meals,  is  already  unbearable.  Even  the  peace 
of  Sunday  is  not  unmarred  by  the  usual  week-day  disturb- 
ances. 

Now,  there  is  not  one  student  in  this  institution  who  does 
not  have  at  some  time  a  desire  for  peace  and  quiet.  Could 
all  of  us  at  the  same  time  feel  this  desire,  there  would  be  no 
further  trouble,  for  when  quiet  was  wanted  and  needed  by 
all,  there  would  be  quiet. 

But  such  a  condition  of  peace  and  calm,  arising  spon- 
taneously from  two  hundred  of  our  sex,  can  not  be  imagined, 
even  in  our  rosiest  dreams.  There  must  be  some  method, 
however,  of  arriving  at  a  better  condition  of  affairs  than  now 
exists  at  Sweet  Briar. 

Even  though  we  can  not  all  be  idealists  in  this  matter,  we 
can,  at  least,  look  at  it  from  a  very  practical  and  hedonistic 
viewpoint.  Assuming  that  each  one  of  us  is  considering  her 
own  interest  that  she  wishes  to  be  allowed  peace  of  mind  at 
some  time  that  there  are  times  when  she  should  prefer  eat- 
ing her  dinner  in  only  a  moderate  amount  of  noise,  that 
there  are  moments  when  she  would  like  absolute  silence  in 
the  library  and  chapel,  that  occasionally,  at  least,  she  would 
want  the  corridors  during  quiet  hour  in  a  condition  conducive 
to  hard  study,  and  a  Sunday  afternoon  when  she  might  be 
undisturbed  by  the  sound  of  pianos,  shrieks,  and  screams — 
assuming  all  this,  which  is  not  too  great  an  assumption,  we 
believe  she  is  not  too  blinded  by  her  own  interest  to  see  that, 
in  order  to  enjoy  these  privileges,  she  must  conform  to  the 
will  of  the  community,  and  grant  to  others  the  same  rights 
which  she  herself  may  demand  as  a  security  for  her  indi- 
vidual rights. 
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Such  a  theory  necessarily  implies  a  great  deal  of  self  eon- 
trol  on  the  part  of  the  individual — control  of  the  nerves, 
which  become  excited,  causing  her  voice  to  rise  to  its  highest 
pitch;  control  of  the  inclination  to  say  to  her  next-door  neigh- 
bor what  is  on  her  mind,  whether  in  class-room  library  or 
chapel;  control  of  those  desires  to  amuse  herself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other's  nerves  by  making  herself  as  much  heard  as 
possible  on  Sundays  as  well  as  on  any  other  day  of  the  week. 

Self-control  is  hard,  yes,  very  hard,  but  when  we  realize 
that  it  is  necessary  for  our  own  peace  of  mind ;  that  in  reality 
it  is  as  much  a  law  of  nature  as  that  of  self-preservation,  and 
indeed,  an  extension  of  this  more  primitive  law,  we  must 
necessarily  see  that,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  privileges  which  we 
would  enjoy,  there  is  only  one  course  to  take,  and  that  is,  to 
conform  to  this  law. 

College  spirit !  An  old  and  well-worn  subject,  you  may 
say.     Is  it  possible  to  add  anything  new  to  so  hackneyed  a 

theme  ?  Do  we  not  know  what  this  estimable 
College  Spirit,    quality  is  ?     Does  not  each  one  of  us  possess 

a  portion  of  it  to  a  greater  of  less  degree  ?  Do 
we  not  sing  our  college  songs  and  give  our  college  cheers, 
thereby  giving  enthusiastic  expression  to  the  pride  we  feel 
for  the  achievements  and  possibilities  of  our  Alma  Mater  ! 

Yea,  verily,  reader,  all  of  this  may  be  true.  Each  one  of 
us  would  possess  what  she  calls  college  spirit;  each  may  add 
her  voice  to  the  singing  of  the  college  songs  and  cheers ;  each 
may  have  in  her  heart  a  feeling  of  pride  for  and  ownership 
in  her  college.  Along  these  lines  we  are  indeed  above  re- 
proach. But  there  is  a  phase  of  college  spirit,  and  the  most 
important  phase,  which  some  of  us,  yea,  1  fear,  many  of  us. 
have  never  considered — a  phase,  whether  or  not  it  has  been 
discussed  before,  is  always  worthy  of  re-discussion — a  phase 
which  forms  not  only  the  most  important  part  of  college 
spirit,  but  is  the  kernel  of  all  college  life. 
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This  phase  of  college  spirit  manifests  itself  in  the  assuming 
of  individual  responsibility.  We  may  have  a  love  and  pride 
for  our  Alma  Mater,  but  of  what  worth  is  this  love,  of  what 
value  is  this  pride,  unless  they  arouse  in  each  student  a  de- 
sire to  do  her  part  in  the  attainment  of  what  is  highest  and 
best  for  her  college  ?  We  are  far  too  apt  to  regard  ourselves 
merely  as  distinct  individuals,  and  not  as  parts  of  a  great 
whole,  which  we  influence  and  are  in  turn  influenced  by. 
Could  we  keep  always  before  us  the  fact  that  our  standards  of 
scholarship  and  conduct  are  reflected  in  the  standards  of  our 
college ;  could  each  student  be  made  to  feel  the  responsibility 
that  rests  upon  her  as  a  unit  in  that  organism  which  she 
loves — then  indeed  would  this  important,  but  often  over- 
looked, phase  of  college  spirit  not  only  develop  but  grow  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

The  manifestations  of  this  form  of  college  spirit  is  not 
dependent  upon  our  absence  from  college.  All  of  us  have 
heard  students,  away  from  college,  indulge  in  the  most  ex- 
travagant praise  of  their  Alma  Mater.  "How  much  college 
spirit  they  have !"  deluded  strangers  may  exclaim.  Yet  these 
students  may  themselves  be  strangers  to  their  Alma  Mater; 
they  may  never  have  experienced  that  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility and  privilege  which  should  be  felt  by  every  individual 
who  is  truly  a  part  of  an  institution;  they  may  never  have 
contributed,  in  the  slightest  degree,  toward  the  elevation  or 
maintenance  of  the  standards  of  this  college,  which  they  so 
enthusiastically  praise. 

Nor  does  this  form  of  college  spirit  require  the  basket-ball 
field  nor  the  tennis  court  for  its  manifestation.  Rather  would 
it  express  itself  in  the  class-rooms,  in  our  various  organiza- 
tions, in  our  every-day  life  with  each  other. 

May  each  student  of  Sweet  Briar  strive  for  and  attain  this 
form  of  college  spirit.  May  this  year  and  each  succeeding 
year,  bring  to  our  students  a  keener  and  deeper  realization  of 
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what  they  owe  to  their  college.  May  there  grow  at  Sweet 
Briar  a  stronger  feeling  of  individual  responsibility,  by  means 
of  which  alone  our  college  can  maintain  those  standards  which 


are  highest  and  best. 
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The  Vassar  Miscellany. — Among  college  magazines  The 
Vassar  Miscellany  is  unusually  representative  of  the  gen- 
eral life  of  its  college  in  that  it  gives  opportunity  for  ex- 
pression, not  only  to  the  literary  set,  but  the  social  side,  the 
dramatic  work  and  the  relations  of  the  college  with  the 
outside  world.  The  department,  "Points  of  View,"  is  espe- 
cially interesting,  as  an  example  of  the  variety  of  phases  rep- 
resented, since  it  gives  an  insight  into  those  slighter  character- 
istics, which,  to  a  degree  not  always  recognized,  go  to  make 
up  the  personality  of  a  college. 

In  the  January  number  the  story  of  "Zofca's  Man"  is  good 
in  its  sympathy  of  treatment  and  simplicity  of  manner.  The 
other  stories  in  this — "Mary  Alice  and  the  Syndicate"  and 
"Cog  Cabin,"  while  well  written,  do  not  measure  up  in  any 
respect  to  "Zofca's  Man." 

The  opening  poem,  "A  Saxon  Lullaby,"  which  we  take 
the  liberty  of  reprinting,  is  a  charming  variation  of  a  popu- 
lar theme. 

A  SAXON   LULLABY 

Folded  asleep  are  the  hawthorn  blows, 
And  faint  on  the  evening  wind  is  the  rose. 
Wriggle  no  more,  little  son,  be  still, 
For  the  Lord  of  Dreams  waits  here  at  the  sill, 
By-low-low. 

Thou  shalt  ride  this  night  on  a  milk-white  steed, 

Shod  by  Weland  with  shoes  of  speed, 

Adown  the  gleaming  Roman  road, 

Its  border  with  scarlet  dream-blooms  sowed, 

And  the  wind  shall  whistle  through  thy  locks — 

But  when  thou  hearest  the  surf  on  the  rocks, 

Draw  rein  and  remember  thy  mother  at  home. 
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Draw  rein,  turn  back,  oh,  son  of  mine] 
Though  sky  is  blue  and  white  sails  shine, 
Though  the  ring-necked  ships  do  thee  courtesy, 

And  in  homage  the  sea-bird  dip  to  the  sea. 
Trust  not  the  slow  waves'  heaving  black; 
More  men  go  out  than  e'er  come  back 
Over  the  gannet  road  to  Rome. 

So,  so  !    I  meanst  not  to  fright  thee — hush  ! 
The  linnet  is  singing  good-night  to  the  thrush. 
All  out-of-doors  is  drowsy  and  gray, 
And  I  wait  to  speed  thee  on  thy  way. 
By-low-low. 

Smith  College  Monthly. — A  cleverly  written  story  is  "The 
Trials  of  the  Fat/'  in  the  January  number.  In  a  very  differ- 
ent vein  from  "The  Trials  of  the  Fat,"  but  appealing  and 
delicate  in  its  treatment,  is  the  little  sketch,  "The  Joy  Tree." 
The  other  stories  and  sketches  in  this  issue,  while  keeping  up 
to  the  average,  do  not,  as  a  whole,  rise  above  it.  There  are 
some  good  bits  of  verse,  of  which  "The  Linnet,"  and  "The 
World  of  Terrible  Things,"  are  the  most  distinctive. 


William  and  Mary  Literary  Magazine. — The  William  and 
Mary  Literary  Magazine  is  attractive  in  form  and  make-up. 
The  departments  are  well  done;  indeed,  we  find  in  them  a 
personality  and  a  freshness  which  does  not  appear  in  the  rest 
of  the  magazine.  The  essays  smack  too  much  of  the  class- 
room. They  have  that  bored  air  with  which  we  all  sit  wearily 
down  to  write  about  King  Arthur  and  Charlemagne  and  that 
great  army  of  celebrities  who,  refusing  to  stay  quietly  buried 
in  their  history  books,  rise  eternally  to  vex  us  in  our  weekly 
themes. 
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The  Southern  Collegian. — The  Southern  Collegian  has 
gained  much  in  solidity  of  form  and  make-up  by  the  change 
from  a  monthly  to  a  quarterly  magazine. 

The  article  on  the  "Work  of  the  United  States  Immigration 
Commissions  and  the  Washington  and  Lee  School  of  Com- 
merce/' gives  some  interesting  information  on  the  work  of 
this  commission.  "Dead  Man's  Cabin — A  Story  of  Com- 
peachy,"  contains  a  few  very  interesting  thrills,  but  they 
are  hampered  by  having  to  struggle  with  so  much  introductory 
matter.  Written  in  more  of  a  story  form,  this  article  would 
gain  in  effect,  but  by  hanging  between  a  story  and  a  sketch,  it 
loses  in  the  valuable  points  of  both. 

While  the  verse  of  this  magazine  is  good  in  workmanship, 
there  is  a  sameness  about  the  subject  matter  and  the  style  of 
the  different  poems.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that 
two  of  the  poems  in  this  number  come  from  the  same 
author,  and  we  suspect  him  of  the  third. 
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College  Copies 

On  Monday  evening,   November  28th,  the  sub-Freshm<n 
entertained  the  college  students. 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  December  23rd,  Madame  Mary 
Hissem  de  Moss,  assisted  by  Miss  Helen  F.  Young,  gave  a 
song  recital.     We  reprint  the  program  below: 

i. 

Aria — Lo!   The  Heaven   Descended  Prophet    (Passion) (Jraun 


She   Never   Told   Her   Love    (Shakespeare.  .  "| 

My  Mother  Bids  Me  Bind  My  Hair J Haydn 

Brilliant    Butterfly Camprn. 

Evermore  Lost  to  Me  (Henry  III ) N.  G.  Bach 

If  This  Heart  Be  Mine,  Love J.  Seb.  Bach 

Chanson  a  Danser A.  Perilhou 

m. 

Joy  of  the  Morning Harriet  Ware 

Four  by  the  Clock   (Longfellow) Malli)isnn 

My  April  Lady  (Van  Dyke) Convene 

A  Pocket  Handkerchief  to  Hem   (Rossetti) Sidney  Homer 

My  Shadow   ■ N.  Steph*  ns 

Love's  Philosophy B.  Huhn 

Gavotte    Lemaire 

Song  from  the  Turkish    ( ABD-UL-MeJid. ) Clutsam 

For  Thee Rosamond  Johnson 

TV. 

April  Morn    (Waltz) Batten 

On  December  10th  two  short  plays  were  given  by  the 
"Merry  Jesters"  and  the  "Billikens."  The  "Merry  Jester?" 
play  was  called   The   Return   of  Deborah.      It   is  a  bright. 
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entertaining  little  play,  and  was  well  acted  by  the  entire 
cast.  Though  the  "Billiken"  play  consisted  of  only  one  act, 
it  offered  opportunity  for  some  very  clever,  humorous  acting. 

Immediately  after  the  two  plays  of  December  10th  the 
Juniors  gave  a  Christmas  party  to  the  Freshmen.  The 
Freshmen  were  appropriately  dressed  in  juvenile  attire. 
Santa  Claus  was  also  a  guest  and  officiated  at  the  Christmas 
tree,  from  which  each  little  Freshman  received  a  suitable 
token. 

At  the  Christmas  service  Sunday,  December  11th,  the 
vested  choir  was  installed. 


On  Thursday,  December  15th,  a  recital  was  given  by  the 
music  students  of  the  college. 

Monday  evening,  January  9th,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  presented 
stereoptican  views  of  Japan.  The  slides  were  explained  by 
Sue  Slaughter,  and  Japanese  songs  were  sung  by  Lois 
Thacker. 

Dr.  Snyder,  President  of  Wofford  College,  lectured  to  us 
on  the  evening  of  February  14th.  Mr.  Snyder's  subject  was, 
"Overheard  Among  Strangers." 

The  Sophomore  debate  took  place  on  Saturday,  the 
fourth.  The  subject  was,  "Resolved — That  Women  Should 
Have  the  Right  to  Vote."  The  affirmative  side  was  upheld 
by  Bessie  Grammer  and  Elizabeth  Franke,  while  Mayo  Thach 
and  Mary  Pinkerton  showed  why  women  should  not  have 
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the  suffrage.  Although  both  sides  brought  forth  rery  eon 
vincing  arguments,  it  was  found  that  the  affirmative  aide  had 
shown  the  most  points. 

On  February  11th  "The  Rippler  Chapter"  of  the  Dra- 
matic   Society,    presented    A    Russian    Honeymoon.      This 

is  one  of  the  strongest  plays  the  Dramatic  Cluh  lias  at- 
tempted and  offered  much  opportunity  for  forceful  action. 
The  actors,  however,  showed  themselves  fully  able  to  handle 
their  respective  parts.  The  role  of  "Poleska"  is  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  in  the  play,  but  Eugenia  Buffington  inter- 
preted all  its  changes  of  emotion  to  perfection.  The  part 
of  Gustave  was  admirably  suited  to  Nell  Keller.  She  por- 
trayed the  intense  feeling  and  passionate  dignity  of  the  count 
so  successfully  that  the  audience  was  at  times  almost  moved 
to  tears.  The  minor  characters  were  equally  well  adapted 
to  their  parts,  we  hope  that  the  former  "Billikens"  will 
continue  to  improve  under  their  new  name  and  with  their 
new  members. 

After  the  play  Saturday  night,  February  11th,  the  Fresh- 
men gave  a  Valentine  Party  in  honor  of  the  Juniors,  to 
which  all  the  college  students  were  invited.  The  ref rectory 
was  decorated  with  evergreens  and  hearts,  and  the  red  can- 
dle shades  subdued  the  light  to  a  mystic  red.  Every  one 
entered  into  the  frolic  planned  by  the  Freshmen,  who  had 
contrived  some  very  original  games. 

On  Saturday  evening,  February  18th.  the  choir  was  en- 
tertained at  Mount  St.  Angelo. 

The  Freshmen  gave  their  debate  on  the  18th  of  February. 
The  question  was,  uEesolved — That  Koine  Has  Bequeathed 
More   to   Civilization   Than   Greece."      Sue    Slaughter   and 
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Alice    Swain   had   the    affirmative   side,    while    Greece   was ' 
championed  by  Ruth  Maurice  and  Elizabeth  Green.     The 
decision  was  given  in  favor  of  Rome. 

A 

We  reprint  below  the  Historical  Concert  program  given  us 
by  Miss  Gardner  and  Miss  Gilder  on  Monday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 20th: 

CLASSIC    SCHOOL 

J.  S.  Bach,  1685-1750 Bourree  in  b  minor 

W.  A.  Mozart,  1756-1791 Minuet  from  2d  Sonata 

L.  von  Beethoven,  1770-1827 Scherzo  from  Sonata,  Opus  2,  No.  2 

Miss  Gardner 


J.  S.  Bach Mein  Glaiibiges  Herze 

Miss  Gilder 


romantic  school 

Frederic  Chopin,  1809-1849 Etude,  Opus  10,  No.  a 

Miss  Gardner 

.  Du  bist  die  Ruh? 
I  Dohin 
Franz  Schubert,  1797-1828 <  Who  is  Sylvia? 

(  Hark!  Hark!   the  Lark! 
Miss  Gilder 


MODERN   SCHOOL 

Johannes  Brahms,  1833-1897 Ballad,  Opus  10,  No.  2 

,  Albumblatt,  Opus  2,  No.  3 
Hugo  Kaun.  1863 . 


I 


Serenade,  Opus  7,  No.  2 
Miss  Gardner 


Max    Reger,    1873 Waldeinsamkeit 

Hugo  Kaun    Zwei  Strausse 

George  Henschel,  1850 No  More 

E.  A.  McDowell,  1861-19C8 Thy  Beaming  Eyes 

Bruno  Huhn I  Love  Thee 

Miss  Gilder 
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We  had  with  us  for  the  first  time  on  Saturday  evening, 
February  25th,  the  University  of  Virginia  Giro  Club. 

Their  program,  which  was  both  interesting  and  varied,  we 
reprint  below: 

I.  March — We  all   Come  Together Becker 

Glee  Club 

II.  Quartette — Summer's    Lullaby Gibson 

J.  J.  King,  C.  R.  Brooks,  M.  W.  Gannaway,  A.  F.  Triplet 

III.  Instrumental  Duet — Schubert's  Serenade 

S.  P.  Cowardin,  Violin.     C.  R.  Brooks,  Clarinet 

IV.  Reading     Selected 

J.  J.  King 

V.  Vocal  Duet Selected 

Mr.  and  Miss  Waller 
VI.  Octette — 

Come  Where  My  Love  Lies  Dreaming Foster 

F.  C.  Rinker,  S.  Saunders,  J.  J.  King,  Reid  Wilkins, 
W.  E.  Ewers,  Z.  Lewis,  Hunter  Marshall,  F.  Lewis 

VII.  Solo — Vesti  La  Guiba /.   Pagliacci 

Reid  Wilkins 

VIII.  Song — O,  Lovely  as  the  Morning's  Dawn McLeod 

Glee  Club 

PART   SECOND 

I.  Corner  Quartette Selected 

Fred  Webb,  R.  B.  Saunders,  J.  W.  Hamilton,  A.  F.  Triplet 

II.  Violin    Solo — Berceuse Friml 

S.  P.  Cowardin 

III.  Song— A  Stein  Song Bullard 

Glee  Club 

IV.  "Some  Songs" — 

J.  W.  Hamilton 

V.  Solo — A  Toreador's  Love  Song Couchois 

M.  W.  Gannaway 

VI.  Quartette — De    Sandman -  .  .  .  Protheroe 

F.  C.  Rinker,  J.  J.  King,  M.  W.  Gannaway,  Frank  Lewis 

VII.  Finale— The  Good  Old  Song Craighill   i  95) 

Glee  Club 
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T5u$inz$$  Manager's  announcement 
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S©atp  ©tuart^  Song 

(Translation  of  French  song  from  Swinburne  s  " Chastelard" ) 

I've  seen  wither  many  hours — 

Leaves  wind-swept, 
Thinking  of  forgotten  flowers, 

I  have  wept. 

Have  yon  seen,  like  roses  dying, 

Love's  smile  wait  ? 
O  my  lover,  is  he  lying 

At  our  gate  ? 

Have  you  seen,  like  swift  waves  fleeting, 

Huntress  Venus  fly? 
As  the  spent  wave  strong  cliffs  beating, 

Must  she  die? 

Who  knows  where  lie  faded  flowers? 

Whither  flees  the  wind  unkept  ? 
Thinking  of  forgotten  hours, 

I  have  wept. 

M.  B.  P. 
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OBmflp  IBronte 


MILY  Bronte  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  women  writers,  both  in  her  personality 
and  in  her  work.  There  is  always  a  cer- 
tain teasing  mystery  about  those  who  die 
when  just  fairly  launched  on  a  literary  ca- 
reer. One  is  vexed  by  conjectures  of  what 
might  have  been  given  to  the  world,  but  for  the  untimely  in- 
terruption of  Death. 

At  the  time  of  her  death  Emily  was  younger  than  Char- 
lotte was  when  her  first  novel  appeared.  Emily's  first  book 
was  far  more  of  a  success  than  Charlotte's  first.  In  fact, 
"The  Professor"  was  refused  by  the  very  publishers  who  ac- 
cepted "Wuthering  Heights."  That  there  are  grave  faults  in 
"Wuthering  Heights"  no  one  can  deny.  Yet  these  are  mostly 
sins  against  art  which  might  easily  have  been  softened  and 
overcome  by  riper  development.  Then,  too,  the  strangely 
secluded  life  of  the  author,  the  sorrows  and  troubles  of  her 
childhood  may  explain  many  of  the  flaws  in  her  work — its 
exaggerated  terror,  its  atmosphere  of  unrelieved  gloom,  its 
brutal  delineation  of  the  hard  and  misanthropic  Yorkshire 
character.  Viewed  through  the  life  of  its  author,  we  can 
understand  the  almost  repelling  elements  of  this  powerful 
novel. 

Emily  was  the  fifth  of  six  children  of  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Bronte,  himself'  a  writer  and  poet.  She  was  born  in  1829 
in  the  little  town  of  Thornton.  Shortly  afterwards  Mr. 
Bronte  moved  to  Haworth,  in  the  bleak  Yorkshire  moors, 
a  country  gray  with  the  smoke  of  many  woolen  manufactories. 
The  parsonage  overlooked  on  one  side  a  graveyard,  on  the 
other,  a  cheerless  sweep  of  moorland.     The  people  of  this 
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district  were  rough,  nigged,  fiercely  reserved,  resenting  all 
interference  or  offers  of  friendly  intercourse. 

Mr.  Bronte  himself  shared  something  of  the  ainterelv  pas- 
sionate Yorkshire  character,  though  hi  •  was  of  Iii-h  extraction, 
Mrs.  Gaskell  says  of  him,  "He  did  not  speak  when  annoyed 
or  displeased,  but  worked  off  his  volcanic  wrath  by  firing  pis- 
tols out  of  the  back  door  in  rapid  succession." 

With  his  children  he  was  reserved,  often  severe.  Wishing 
to  make  them  hardy  and  indifferent  to  the  pleasures  of  eat- 
ing and  dress,  he  provided  them  with  plain,  even  coarse 
food,  and  none  of  the  comforts  or  luxuries  of  life. 

With  a  father  subject  to  bursts  of  wild  anger,  and  a  mother 
constantly  confined  to  her  room,  the  Bronte  children  early 
passed  under  that  cloud  of  gloom  which  never  lifted  from  their 
lives.  They  had  no  childhood.  AVhile  young  in  years,  they 
were  already  old  in  manner  and  thoughts. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Bronte  became  more  than 
ever  silent  and  solitary.  One  of  his  eccentricities  was  to 
take  his  meals  alone.  Thus  his  children  never  saw  him  ex- 
cept at  rare  intervals.  Yet  that  he  took  a  parental  pride  in 
them  we  canot  doubt.  He  writes,  "When  my  children  were 
very  young,  when,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  the  oldest  was 
about  ten  years  of  age  and  the  youngest  about  four,  thinking 
they  knew  more  than  I  had  yet  discovered,  in  order  to  make 
them  speak  with  less  timidity,  I  deemed  that  if  they  were 
put  under  a  sort  of  cover  I  might  gain  my  end;  and  hap- 
pening to  have  a  mask  in  the  house,  I  told  them  all  to  stand 
and  speak  boldly  from  under  cover  of  the  mask. 

"I  began  with  the  youngest  (Anne),  and  &?ked  what  a 
child  most  wanted.  She  answered,  'Age  and  experience.' 
I  asked  the  next  (Emily)  what  I  had  best  do  with  her 
brother  Branwell,  who  was  sometimes  a  naughty  boy.  She 
answered,  'Reason  with  him,  and  when  he  won't  listen  to 
reason,  whip  him.'  ' 
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The  answers  of  the  other  children  are  even  as  unchildlike 
in  their  gravity.  They  are  pitifully  expressive  of  the  un- 
natural, repressed  life  of  the  little  Brontes,  who  even  in  child- 
hood, deprived  of  childish  companions  and  childish  games, 
associating  only  with  their  elders,  hearing  only  clerical  dis- 
cussions, had  already  laid  aside  the  joyousness  which  is  the 
birthright  of  children.  Thrown  on  their  own  resources  for 
amusement,  they  became  intensely  imaginative,  already  liv- 
ing in  the  land  of  thought  instead  of  the  care-free  realm  of 
the  senses  with  which  most  children  are  satisfied. 

When  Emily  was  five  years  old,  she,  with  her  three  sisters, 
Maria,  Elizabeth  and  Charlotte,  went  to  Cowan's  Bridge, 
a  charity  school  for  the  daughters  of  poor  clergymen.  The 
school  was  founded  out  of  pure  charity,  but  the  management 
was  unfortunate,  and  the  teachers  were  ill-chosen.  If  we 
would  believe  Charlotte's  description  of  the  school  in  "Jane 
Eyre,"  the  children  suffered  in  body  and  mind.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  conditions  at  the  school  were  not  conducive  to  health, 
and  the  two  older  sisters  contracted  consumption,  of  which 
they  died. 

After  this  sad  experience  the  sisters  studied  at  home  with 
their  father  until  Charlotte  went  to  Miss  Wooler's  school  at 
Roehead.  In  July,  1835,  Emily  accompanied  her  sister 
to  this  school,  where  Charlotte  had  changed  her  role  from 
scholar  to  teacher.  But  Emily  could  not  endure  the  separa- 
tion from  the  moors.  Her  reserved  nature  cared  neither  to 
please  others  or  be  pleased  by  them.  She  was  utterly  inde- 
pendent of  the  world  at  large.  Her  family,  that  circle  of 
people  who  knew  and  understood  her,  constituted  the  only 
friends  she  cared  for.  Thus,  after  staying  only  three  months 
at  Roehead,  she  returned  home.     Charlotte  wrote  of  her: 

"My  sister  Emily  loved  the  moors.  Flowers  brighter 
than  the  rose  bloomed  in  the  blackest  heath  for  her.  She 
found  in  the  bleak  hillside  many  and  dear  delights,  and  not 
the    least    and    best-loved    was — liberty.     Liberty    was    the 
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breath  of  Emily's  nostrils;  without  it  she  perished.  The 
change  from  her  own  home  to  a  school  and  from  her  own 
very  noiseless,  very  secluded,  but  unrestricted  and  [inarti- 
ficial mode  of  life,  to  one  of  disciplined  routine,  was  what  she 
failed  in  enduring.  Every  morning  when  she  woke,  the  vis- 
ion of  the  moors  rushed  on  her  and  darkened  and  saddened  the 
day  that  lay  before  her.  In  this  struggle  her  health  was 
quickly  broken." 

Never  afterwards  did  she  leave  Haworth  except  once  when 
she  went  for  six  months  as  a  teacher  to  a  school  in  Halifax 
and  afterwards  when,  with  Charlotte,  she  spent  ten  months 
in  Brussels. 

As  Charlotte  and  Anne  found  their  governess  work  almost 
unbearable,  Charlotte  cherished  the  plan  of  starting  a  school 
of  their  own.  To  do  this  a  knowledge  of  French  was  nec- 
essary, and  it  was  for  this  purpose  that  Charlotte  and  Emily 
went  to  Brussels. 

They  went  to  Brussels  for  the  sole  object  of  learning,  and 
while  there  devoted  their  whole  time  to  learning  with  un- 
tiring zeal.  It  took  all  of  Emily's  fortitude  to  endure  the 
separation  from  the  moorland  home.  Only  her  dogged  de- 
termination kept  her  to  the  hated  task  she  had  set  for  herself. 
Monsieur  Heger,  the  head  of  the  school  in  which  they  were 
pupils,  said  of  her,  "She  should  have  been  a  man — a  great 
navigator.  Her  powerful  reason  would  have  deduced  new 
spheres  of  discovery  from  the  knowledge  of  the  old;  and 
her  strong,  imperious  will  would  never  have  been  daunted 
by  opposition  or  difficulty;  never  have  given  way  but  with 
life." 

The  two  sisters  were  called  home  by  the  death  of  their 
aunt.  It  must  now  be  the  duty  of  one  of  the  sisters  to  take 
her  place  as  housekeeper.  The  choice  fell  upon  Emily,  who 
was  most  bound  up  with  the  home.  Xow  came  a  brief  time  of 
quiet.     Emily  was  living  alone  with  her  father,  for  Char- 
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lotte  was  in  Brussels,  Anne  had  a  position  as  governess,  and 
Branwell  was  tutoring  in  a  private  family. 

Yet  peace  never  came  to  stay  long  with  the  Bronte  family. 
Their  greatest  trouble  came  in  the  ruin  and  slow  death  of 
their  idolized  brother.  It  was  terrible  to  have  this  shadow 
of  sin  and  sorrow  beneath  their  very  roof.  But  in  these 
dark  days  the  sisters  were  busy  with  their  one  solace.  Since 
childhood  they  had  written.  Every  evening  after  their 
father  had  retired  the  three  sisters  paced  the  dusky  living 
room,  lighted  only  by  half-burnt  embers,  and  discussed  their 
plans  for  writing  and  the  plots  of  the  stories  they  were  even 
then  formulating. 

Their  first  volume,  a  book  of  poems  by  Currer  (Charlotte), 
Ellis  (Emily),  and  Acton  (Anne)  Bell,  appeared  in  1846. 

Of  these  all  are  commonplace  but  those  of  Emily.  Her 
poems  are  remarkable  for  a  certain  intensity  of  feeling,  and 
are  both  forceful  and  dignified — the  expression  of  her  fiercely 
independent  nature.  There  is  a  touch  almost  Byronic  in 
their  energy  and  boldness,  as,  for  instance,  "The  Old  Stoic:" 

"Riches  I  hold  in  light  esteem, 
And  love  I  laugh  to  scorn ; 
And  lust  of  fame  was  but  a  dream 
That  vanished  with  the  morn. 

And  if  I  pray,  the  only  prayer 

That  moves  my  lips  for  me 
Is  'Leave  the  heart  that  now  I  bear 

And  give  me  liberty.' 

Yes,  as  my  swift  days  near  their  goal, 

'Tis  all  that  I  implore ; 
In  life,  in  death  a  chainless  soul 

With  courage  to  endure." 
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Meanwhile,  each  of  the  three  sisters  was  preparing  a  novel 
for  publication.  Their  family  troubles  continued,  yet  the 
sisters  worked  on,  pouring  forth  their  pent-up  morbidness  into 
their  stories. 

In  1847  "Wuthering  Heights"  appeared  simultaneously 
with  "Agnes  Grey,"  by  Anne  Bronte. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  novel,  Emily  was 
already  struggling  with  the  fatal  disease  which  had  car- 
ried away  her  sisters  so  many  years  before.  Yet  she  was 
sternly  reserved  and  proudly  self-relying  as  ever.  She  would 
not  be  persuaded  to  give  up  her  household  duties,  and  even 
to  the  day  of  her  death  would  accept  no  medical  assistance. 
She  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  at  the  very  outset  of  a 
promising  career. 

We  have  so  little  by  which  to  judge  Emily's  literary  merit 
— only  a  few  short  poems  and  the  novel,  "Wuthering 
Heights."  As  we  have  said,  the  poems  show  an  intense  but 
rather  restricted  poetic  feeling.  "Wuthering  Heights,"  though 
prose,  also  expresses  the  poetry  of  Emily's  nature — that  ve- 
hement, sombre  spirit  which  reminds  us  of  some  of  Mar- 
lowe's tragedies.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  a  woman  could 
have  written  so  morbid,  so  harsh,  so  terrible  a  story.  There 
is  no  ray  of  light  in  all  its  intense  darkness.  The  characters 
are  rough,  uncultured,  stormy  and  unrestrained  in  their  pas- 
sions. This  tracing  of  gloomy  detail  is  sometimes  called 
realism.  Yet  this  term  is  misleading.  There  are  dark 
tragedies  in  life.  Emily  Bronte  had  seen  far  too  many, 
both  in  her  own  life  and  in  the  lives  of  those  about  her.  Yet 
to  depict  life  as  all  tragic  is  a  mistake.  It  is  as  truly  a 
breach  of  realism  as  to  depict  it  all  comic.  And  it  is  of  this 
fault  that  Emily  is  guilty.  Yet  her  massive  genius  has 
raised  her  above  the  sensational  and  melodramatic.  Even 
in  her  most  terrible  scenes  her  vivid  imagination  has  wrought 
a  strange  beauty — fearful  and  depressing,  but  powerful. 
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"Wuthering  Heights"  will,  however,  never  make  the  ap- 
peal of  Charlotte  Bronte's  novels  on  account  of  its  lack  in 
human  sympathy.  It  may  depict  truthfully  the  unsoftened, 
defiant  Yorkshire  character,  but  the  majority  of  people  can 
feel  no  sympathy  with  a  type  so  brutal.  For  this  reason, 
while  the  books  of  Charlotte  Bronte  do  not  attain  the  weird 
power  of  " Wuthering  Heights,"  they  will  gain  more  favor 
on  account  of  the  intense  personal  interest  which  Charlotte 
makes  us  feel  for  her  heroines.  They  are  morbid,  but  they 
are  thoroughly  human. 

We  hate  Emily  Bronte's  creations,  while  they  fascinate  us. 
And  yet  she  herself  seems  to  feel  no  horror  of  these  strange 
creatures  her  mind  has  evolved.  In  places  the  almost  fiend- 
ish character  of  HeathclifT  is  painted  with  something  like 
sympathetic  exactness.  The  author  seems  to  condone  his 
defiant  lawlessness.  And  in  many  respects  his  were  the 
characteristics  which  most  appealed  to  her — scorn  of  restraint, 
absolute  freedom  from  custom  and  convention — proud  inde- 
pendence of  the  artificialities  of  the  "polite"  world.  It 
is  in  this  defiant  spirit  that  Emily  Bronte  resembles  Byron. 

Matthew  Arnold  writes  of  her : 

"How  shall  I  sing  her  ?  whose  soul 
Knew  no  fellow  for  might, 
Passion,  vehemence,  grief, 
Daring,  since  Byron  died." 

We  can  trace  a  vague  likeness  between  the  dark,  outcast 
creations  of  the  two  writers — for  instance,  Manfred  and 
HeathclifT,  both  defying  man  and  God.  Heathcliff,  how- 
ever, has  less  of  grandeur  and  more  of  brutality  about  him. 

Emily's  most  sympathetic  critic  is  her  sister,  Charlotte. 
Surely  none  could  understand  better  than  she  the  tempera- 
ment which  produced  "Wuthering  Heights."  She  writes : 

"My  sister's  disposition  was  not  naturally  gregarious ;  cir- 
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cumstances  favored  and  fostered  her  tendency  to  seclusion, 

except  to  go  to  church  or  take  a  walk  on  the  hill-.  she  ran-ly 
crossed  the  threshold  of  home.  Though  her  feeling  for  the 
people  around  was  benevolent,  intercourse  with  them  she 
never  sought ;  nor  with  very  few  exceptions,  ever  experienced. 
Hence,  it  ensued  that  what  her  mind  had  gathered  of  the 
real  concerning  them  was  too  exclusively  confined  to  those 
tragic  and  terrible  traits  of  which,  in  listening  to  the  secret 
annals  of  every  rude  vicinage,  the  memory  is  sometimes 
compelled  to  receive  the  impress.  Her  imagination,  which 
was  a  spirit  more  sombre  than  sunny,  more  powerful  than 
sportive,  found  in  such  traits  material  whence  it  wrought 
creations  like  HeathclifT,  like  Earnshaw,  like  Catherine.  .  .  . 
Had  she  but  lived,  her  mind  would  itself  have  grown  like 
a  strong  tree,  loftier,  straighter,  wider-spreading,  and  its 
matured  fruits  would  have  attained  a  mellower  ripeness  and 
sunnier  bloom;  but  on  that  mind  time  and  experience  alone 
could  work;  to  the  influence  of  other  intellects  it  was  not 
amenable." 

R.  B.  W 
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HE  attractive  summer  cottage  of  the  Gris- 
coms  seemed  deserted.  From  the  drowsy 
heat  of  the  afternoon  sun,  the  guests  had  evi- 
dently escaped  to  their  daily  siesta  in  the 
cool  comfort  of  their  rooms. 

At  the  sound  of  hoofs  clanking  on  the 
smooth,  hard  drive,  some  one  half  rose  from  the  lounge  in  a 
secluded  portion  of  the  veranda.  Wearily  throwing  away  his 
but  partially  smoked  cigarette,  he  looked  once  again  at 
his  watch. 

"Hum!"  he  muttered,  "three  o'clock  and  she's  not  here 
yet!"  Then  spying  the  approaching  groom  leading  two 
saddled  horses,  he  called  out  carelessly: 

"Oh !  I  say,  Tom,  it  looks  as  though  the  day  is  not  too 
warm  for  a  ride  after  all." 

The  perspiring  servant  shook  his  head  dubiously. 

"It  sho  am,  Massa  Markham.  I  tole  Miss  Arnold  dat 
dis  wuz  too  swelterin'  a  day  for  the  likes  o'  her  to  go  a-ridin', 
but  she  wuz  dead  sot  on  it  jes'  the  same." 

As  the  old  colored  groom  went  grumblingly  on  around  the 
house,  Markham  gave  a  long,  low  whistle. 

"So  that  explains  it !  Well !  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  stay  here 
and  see  her  go  gayly  forth  with  that  fool  of  an  artist." 

With  this  decision  he  carefully  put  his  bandaged  foot  to 
the  ground.  "That's  not  half  bad,"  he  said  cheerfully  to  him- 
self, in  spite  of  an  involuntary  wince  of  pain.  "A  little 
exercise  will  do  it  good." 

As  quickly  as  he  could,  with  the  help  of  his  cane,  Mark- 
ham descended  the  steps  and  struck  across  the  lawn  to  the 
inviting  shade  of  the  park.  Once  within  its  shelter  he  waited, 
leaning  wearily  against  a  tree.     Soon  a  gay,  silvery  laugh 
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startled  him  to  eager  attention.  A  fleeting  glimpse  of  a 
graceful  little  figure  on  a  prancing  black  pony,  the  echo  of 
the  artist's  deep  bass,  humming  snatches  of  a  rollicking  song, 
and  again  the  mocking  silence,  the  utter  desolation  of  the 
woods.  For  some  time  Markham  stood  there  motionless, 
staring  moodily  out  on  the  strip  of  road  glistening  in  the 
sunlight.  Bousing  himself  at  last,  another  dozen  yards  or  so 
brought  him  to  the  lake.  Partly  because  his  protesting  foot 
refused  further  torture,  partly  because  of  the  convenient 
nearness  of  a  pile  of  rocks  which  offered  some  degree  of 
shade  and  seclusion,  he  stretched  himself  on  the  sand  at  their 
base  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

aSo  she's  tired  of  her  post !"  he  mused.  "What  a  blither- 
ing idiot  I've  been  to  think  for  one  moment  that  she  preferred 
my  most  fascinating  society  to  the  blandishments  of  that  fool 
of  an  artist  or  the  rest  of  her  bunch  of  admirers." 

Sharp  twinges  of  pain  broke  relentlessly  in  upon  his  none 
too  pleasing  thoughts.  He  eyed  his  afflicted  member  dis- 
gustedly. "If  it  had  not  been  for  you,  old  grumbler,  I  might 
have  added  this  house-party  to  the  list  from  which  I've 
escaped  heart-whole." 

After  lighting  his  pipe,  Markham  was  just  settling  down 
again  to  his  gloomy  reflections  when  familiar  voices  sounded 
from  the  lake  below. 

"And  so  she's  weary  of  her  post  as  nurse."  He  recognized 
the  boyish  voice  of  one  of  the  younger  guests  of  the  party. 
"Well,  I'll  wager  you  my  racing  Betsy  that  Mark  is  not 
thriving  on  such  desertion." 

Markham  scowled  angrily. 

"Oh,  that  all  developed  too  sensationally  to  last  long  on 
either  side !"  and  a  light,  mocking  laugh  rang  out. 

In  spite  of  himself  he  smiled,  for  he  recognized  the  girl's 
voice  as  the  softly  luring  one  which  had  led  him  on  to  make 
love  the  first  night  after  dinner. 
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"You  see,"  it  went  on  evenly,  "Kosalie  is  rather  romantic- 
ally inclined,  and  this  whole  affair  has  been  with  her  simply 
a  burst  of  hero-worship.  You  know  that  can't  last  when  the 
idol  proves  to  be  merely  a  specimen  of  superficial  humanity." 

"Phewt  Ye  gods,  Mark  a  specimen  of  superficial 
humanity!  I  suppose  you  say  that  because  he  loves  you  all 
in  turn,  est  ce  juste,  ma  cherie  ?" 

"Nonsense,  Paul!  That  certainly  is  one  of  his  failings, 
but  it's  his  eternal  self-complacency,  his  lazy  indolence,  which 
makes  him  perfectly  content  to  play  the  social  Apollo  and 
idle  away  his  time  at  house-parties  and  pink  teas !" 

"Thank  you,  my  strong-minded  friend.  Henceforth  I  shall 
sit  with  my  nose  to  the  desk,  and  never  again  dare  to  grace 
another  house-party  with  my  presence,  or  my  angel  will  be 
saying  the  same  about  me." 

"No,  Paul,  I " 

But  come,  now,"  he  went  on  more  seriously,  ignoring  the 
girl's  eager  protest,  "you  know  that  was  a  plucky  thing  for 
Markham  to  do.  Any  one  who  has  the  nerve  and  the  presence 
of  mind  to  spur  his  horse  to  the  very  edge  of  a  precipice  in 
order  to  cut  off  a  runaway  from  dashing  itself  and  rider  to 
certain  death,  surely  deserves  little  better  than  that." 

"But,  Paul,  such  heroes  can  always  do  the  spectacular 
thing." 

"Spectacular  be  hanged !     I'm  ashamed  of  you,  Edna !" 

"Well,  all  right,  let's  not  quarrel  about  it.  Whatever  the 
motive,  it  most  certainly  had  an  overwhelming  effect  on 
poor  Rosalie's  sentimental  heart.  Ha,  ha !"  and  again  that 
mocking  laugh.  "An  angel  could  not  have  been  more 
solicitous !  And  how  she  spoke  with  her  eyes  what  her  lips 
did  not  dare !     Poor  child,  she  surely  was  smitten !" 

"Just  the  same,  Edna,  Rosalie  was  the  only  girl  on  the 
hunt  who  seemed  to  know  what  to  do.  I  tell  you  she's  a 
brick!     The  very  sight  of  that  crushed  foot  was  more  than 
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the  rest  of  you  could  stand.  While  you  were  all  gasping  over 
the  narrow  escape,  with  only  a  foot  to  pay  the  price  of  such 
a  collision  and  upset,  Rosalie  was  at  work  bathing  and 
bandaging  it  as  skillfully  as  any  surgeon." 

"Oh,  of  course,  Rosalie  is  clever  at  such  things!  She 
wouldn't  be  her  father's  daughter  if  she  weren't !" 

"To  be  sure,  Edna,  that  explains  it  somewhat,"  Paul's  roiee 
was  beginning  to  sound  exasperated,  "but  that  girl  is  a  level- 
headed, capable  sort,  and  I'll  wager  that  it's  that  very  element 
in  her,  in  addition  to  her  other  charms,  which  roused 
Mark's  interest." 

"Well,  for  peace's  sake,  do  let's  talk  of  cabbages  and  kings 
for  a  change.  Come,  you  promised  to  get  me  some  water- 
lilies.     It's  insufferably  hot  here." 

As  the  voices  grew  indistinct,  mingling  softly  with  the 
regular  dip  of  the  oars,  Markham  roused  himself. 

"  'A  specimen  of  superficial  humanity' !"  he  repeated 
softly.  "Hum,  I  wonder  if  that's  Rosalie's  flattering  opinion 
of  me!" 

He  kicked  at  the  rock  moodily.  Never  before  had  he 
thought  of  himself  in  exactly  that  light.  In  fact  his  great 
wealth  had  always  seemed  a  sufficient  excuse  for  his  aimless 
life,  but  now 

Suddenly  weary  of  his  retreat,  Markham  started  up  to 
return  to  the  house,  when  as  suddenly  he  dropped  down 
again.  Two  laughing  eyes  were  peering  at  him  over  his 
shelter  of  rocks. 

"Ha,  culprit !  No  need  to  hide ;  I  spied  you  while  look- 
ing for  a  book  I  left  around  here  somewhere." 

Markham  scrambled  to  his  feet  as  best  he  could  in  spite 
of  the  protests  on  the  part  of  his  intruder. 

"I'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to  resume  my  post  as  nurse  if  you 
can't  take  care  of  your  foot  any  better  than  this."  Her  voice 
sounded  sweetly  severe.     "I  thought  you  were  doing  so  well 
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that  I  could  relieve  you  of  my  tyranny,  but,"  she  added 
demurely,  "I  see  you  are  not  to  be  trusted." 

Markham  looked  at  the  cause  of  his  afternoon's  wretched- 
ness with  conflicting  emotions.  Trimly  neat  in  her  dark 
riding  habit,  her  sailor  pushed  back  from  her  attractively 
saucy  face,  she  stood  before  him  a  smiling  vision  of  provok- 
ing loveliness.  Her  ride  had  evidently  been  a  short  one. 
Surely  she  was  a  puzzle.  He  was  not  easily  deceived  by  the 
coquetry  of  womankind,  for  he  knew  it  too  well ;  but  though 
he  instinctively  had  felt  the  depth  of  sincerity  and  character 
in  his  fair  tormentor,  still  he  had  to  acknowledge  that  she 
baffled  him. 

Under  his  searching  gaze  Rosalie  flushed  slightly. 

"Come,"  she  said,  "don't  stand  there  so  long,  it's  bad  for 
your  foot,  you  know,  and,  besides,"  dimpling  roguishly,  "it's 
a  strain  on  your  eyes." 

"Really,  Miss  Arnold,"  Markham  said  with  his  fascinating 
smile,  gladly  taking  a  place  beside  her  on  the  rocks,  "you 
underrate  my  powers  of  endurance." 

Rosalie  leaned  over  and  picked  up  a  handful  of  pebbles. 
One  by  one  she  threw  them  far  out  into  the  lake.  After 
watching  the  last  one  skip  over  the  water,  she  glanced  up 
just  in  time  to  catch  an  admiring  look  in  Markham's  eyes. 

"You  throw  like  a  man;  who  taught  you  may  I  ask?" 
he  said,  easily  sending  a  stone  to  the  farther  side  of  the  lake. 

"How  like  a  man  to  give  one  such  an  overwhelming  compli- 
ment and  then  proceed  to  rob  it  of  its  glory  by  showing  how 
easily  you  can  excel  her." 

Markham  dropped  the  stone  he  was  about  to  throw. 

"We  men  are  jealous  creatures,  Miss  Arnold,"  he  said. 
"Because  your  sex  surpasses  us  in  so  many  ways,  we  cling  all 
the  more  tenaciously  to  the  few  laurels  we  might  win  by  our 
superior  strength. " 
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"I  thought  jealousy  was  a  prerogative  von   men   always 

generously  concede  to  women/'   and    Rosalie   srriilr-d    as   she 
demurely  traced  scratches  in  the  rock. 

"I  admit  it's  quite  strongly  developed  in  woman,  but   f 
must  confess  to  man's  share  too.     For  instance,"  he  went  on 
daringly,   "I   have  been  in  the   clutches   of  the  green- 
monster  all  afternoon." 

Rosalie  looked  up  in  frank  astonishment. 

"You  have!"  she  exclaimed.  "You  of  all  the  immune, 
heart-whole  men  of  my  acquaintance !  You  the  blase,  the 
cause  of  so  many  blasted  hopes !"  and  she  burst  into  a  merry 
little  laugh. 

At  these  mocking  epithets  Markham  flushed.  To  be  sure 
he  had  often  heard  something  to  that  effect  before,  but  never 
had  he  felt  its  true  significance. 

"Your  opinion  is  most  flattering,"  he  said;  bowing 
ironically.  "I'm  afraid  now  that  I  need  not  hope  to  add  you 
to  my  list  of  victims." 

Rosalie  glanced  at  him  guardedly,  as  he  sat  there  erect, 
his  strong  mouth  grimly  drawn,  his  eyes  narrowed  to  slits 
of  steely  blue. 

"Please  have  some  pity  for  poor,  helpless  me  and  don't 
try,  Mr.  Markham,"  she  said,  smiling  sweetly  at  him. 

"Don't  try!  I've  been  guilty  of  that  ever  since  the  hunt, 
but  this  afternoon  has  proven  the  hopelessness  of  such  an 
attempt." 

Rosalie  leaned  her  chin  in  her  hand  and  gazed  thoughtfully 
out  over  the  dazzling  water. 

"Isn't  it  funny,"  she  said  musingly,  "you  are  such  a  con- 
tradiction !     I  wonder  what  your  real  self  really  is  V ' 

"You  mean  that  though  I  seem  merely  a  'specimen  of 
superficial  humanity,'  still  there  are  times  when  you  might 
actually  suspect  me  of  a  little  depth?     Latent  possibilities, 
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perhaps  V  Markham  turned  and  looked  keenly  into  her  half- 
averted  eyes. 

"You  are  such  a  good  mind-reader,"  she  murmured. 

There  was  a  silence  in  which  Markham  stared  gloomily 
ahead.     Finally  he  went  on  slowly: 

"As  for  my  real  self — I  don't  know — I  remember  in  a 
thesis  at  college  I  chose  the  consciousness  of  self  and  soared 
away  most  eloquently  on  the  various  selves  and  man's  true 
self.  Under  the  inspiration  I  actually  got  quite  stirred  upon 
it  all,  hut  when  my  enthusiasm  had  cooled  down  I  realized 
it  was  simply  a  feeble  echo  of  some  far-off  Puritan  ancestor's 
thoughts  and  feelings." 

"Oh,  it's  more  than  an  echo!"  Rosalie  turned  to  him 
earnestly  again.  "Those  traits  which  you  ascribe  to  a 
Puritan  ancestor  are,  I'm  sure,  strong  in  you,  but  so  far  they 
don't  predominate."  She  hesitated,  "As  you  say,  they  are 
latent." 

Again  Markham  was  silent.  At  last  with  a  determined 
look  of  do  or  die  he  said  grimly: 

"I'm  not  going  to  let  you  evade  me  any  longer." 

Rosalie  started  slightly,  but  met  his  intense  gaze  with  only 
frank  inquiry  in  her  clear  eyes. 

"Though  I've  known  you  only  a  week,"  he  began  earnestly, 
"it  seems  in  a  way  that  I've  never  not  known  you." 

Rosalie  turned  away  with  an  amused,  skeptical  little  smile. 
However,  as  Markham  was  too  absorbed  to  notice  the  amuse- 
ment he  was  causing,  his  eloquence  was  not  checked. 

"I  think  it's  because  you  seem  the  embodiment  of  an  ideal 
which  has  always  been  so  real  and  vivid  to  me,"  he  went  on. 
"There's  that  combination  in  you  which  I've  always  looked 
for  in  woman,  but  never  before  found — a  sense  of  quiet 
power  and  depth,  a  certain  resourceful  strength  which  would 
make  you  equal  to  any  situation.     Your  vigor,  your  alertness 
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of  intellect — all  the  thousand  and  one  attractions  which  I 
suppose  you  have  heard  enumerated  by  many  an  admirer." 

"How  odd !"  Rosalie  murmured. 

Markham  flushed. 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  he  demanded  hotly. 

"Why,  that  one  of  your  type — at  least  what  the  --usual 
world  would  call  your  type — should  be  troubled  with  ideals '." 

Markham  looked  at  his  tormentor  moodily. 

"That  shows  you  don't  know  human  nature.  It's  generally 
the  ones  who  fall  short  of  the  ideal  themselves  who  look  for 
it  in  others." 

"Oh,  I  see!"  and  Kosalie  smiled. 

"I'm  glad  I'm  at  least  succeeding  in  entertaining  you," 
Markham  said  sarcastically. 

Rosalie's  amused  look  vanished.  Turning  to  him  earnestly 
she  said: 

"Mr.  Markham,  I  beg  your  pardon.  You  have  amused 
me  a  little  I  confess,  for  I  can't  quite  reconcile  all  this  to 
you  as  I  first  knew  you.  Your  dual  personality  is  rather 
confusing.  You  see,"  she  stopped  and  looked  at  him.  laugh- 
ing teasingly,  "I — a — overheard  you  the  first  night  relieving 
yourself  of  an  excess  of  sentiment,  and  naturally  supposed 
that  this  was  merely  a  continuation  of  the  habit  so  well 
begun." 

At  first  Markham  looked  disconcerted,  but  the  humor  of 
the  situation  at  last  appealing  to  him,  he  laughed  heartily. 
Suddenly  growing  serious  he  asked  pointedly : 

"Were  they  similar  sentiments,  Miss  Arnold  V 

"Oh,  no!  you  have  been  thoughtful  enough  to  vary  them 
a  little,"  Rosalie  answered  demurely. 

"I  guess  so !"  Markham  exclaimed  vigorously.  "Really. 
Miss  Arnold,  I  should  be  quite  disappointed  in  you  if  I  did 
not  feel  that  down  in  your  heart  you  know  I've  been  genuinely 
sincere  in  everything  I've  said  to  you.     You  are  trying  to 
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make  play  out  of  a  situation  which  I  see  you  do  not  care  to 
get  too  serious.  I'm  sorry  that  I  must  persist  in  baffling  you, 
but  I  insist  on  being  heard  to  the  bitter  end." 

Rosalie  was  silent. 

"Since  you  first  installed  yourself  as  my  nurse,  I  have 
daily  discovered  depths  in  you  of  which  before  I  had  only 
guessed.  Because  of  my  delight  in  being  with  you,  I  had 
somehow  hoped  that  you  enjoyed  it  a  little  too,"  his  voice 
sounded  boyishly  appealing,  "but  I  see  how  it  is  and  know 
now  that  it  has  all  been  due  to  your  goodness  of  heart."  He 
waited,  but  still  she  was  silent.  "Anyway,"  he  added,  "I 
just  had  to  tell  you  how  I  feel."  He  leaned  forward,  eagerly 
scanning  her  averted  face. 

Rosalie  looked  up,  a  world  of  sadness  and  pain  in  her  dark 
eyes. 

"Rosalie,"  he  said,  gently  taking  her  hands,  "I  love  you, 
but  even  though  I  dared  hope  you  could  love  me,  I  would 
not  ask  it,  for  I  have  nothing  to  offer,  but  a  superficial  speci- 
men whose  possibilities  at  the  best  are  latent." 

Rosalie  looked  thoughtfully  at  her  imprisoned  hands  and 
then  bravely  met  his  troubled  eyes. 

"You  underestimate  yourself.  You  have  everything  to 
offer  which  one  could  desire,  except  one  thing,  and  that  is 
in  your  power.  Why  don't  you  acquire  that  one  thing,  Mr. 
Markham  ?"  she  rose  as  she  spoke  freeing  her  hands  gently. 

"Come,  we  must  go,"  she  said.  They  walked  slowly  back 
in  the  softened  light  of  the  late  afternoon.  The  hush  of  the 
woods  fell  upon  them.  Before  leaving  the  shelter  of  the  park 
Markham  stopped  and  looked  down  at  his  silent  companion. 
As  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  he  read  there  such  immeasur- 
able sadness  that  in  spite  of  the  pain  it  gave,  he  felt  even 
more  hopelessly  drawn  to  her. 

"And  that  is  my  answer  ?"  he  whispered. 
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Rosalie  nodded  "yes" ;   her  hazel  eyes  shone  soft  and  dark. 

As  they  crossed  the  lawn  they  met  the  artist  strolling 
toward  them. 

"Ha,  thou  base  deserter!  So  Markham  is  the  exciting 
book  you  cut  your  ride  short  to  finish.  May  I  ask  if  you 
finished  it  ?"  he  asked  significantly. 

Rosalie,  quite  undisturbed,  said  easily: 

"While  hunting  for  the  book  I  found  Mr.  Markham,  who 
proved  a  most  excellent  substitute,  thank  you,"  and,  to  the 
artist's  discomfiture,  without  another  word  or  look  in  his 
direction,  they  went  on  into  the  house. 

Early  the  next  morning,  after  making  sufficient  excuses 
to  his  surprised  hostess  for  his  sudden  departure,  Markham 
turned  his  back  on  a  life  which  had  suddenly  grown  im- 
possible to  him.  He  had  not  seen  Rosalie  again  to  talk  to. 
In  fact  he  had  avoided  her.  But  now  that  he  was  leaving,  he 
felt  the  heartache  in  all  its  keennes  and  desolation.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  he  did  not  repent  his  decision. 
Ambition— the  determination  to  make  something  of  his  life — 
had  at  last  been  roused,  and  once  awakened,  he  knew  it  would 
give  him  no  peace  until  he  had  reached  the  very  height  of 
success.  His  plans  were  quickly  made.  The  dormant 
interest  in  surgery  he  had  had  from  a  boy,  decided  him. 
That  would  be  his  goal.  And  so  after  winding  up  his  affairs 
in  the  city,  Markham  sailed  a  week  later  under  an  assumed 
name  for  Leipsic,  where  he  had  determined  to  study. 

Markham's  sudden  disappearance  caused  a  thrilling  ripple 
in  the  pathetically  languid  current  of  social  gossip.  Society 
speculated  wildly,  eagerly,  so  grateful  was  it  for  this  exciting 
break  in  the  monotony  of  its  bored  existence!  Finally,  a 
year  elapsing  with  still  nothing  but  vague  conjectures  in 
explanation  of  the  mystery,  she  at  last  dismissed  it  with  a 
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weary  shrug  of  disappointment.     In  the  meantime  Rosalie 
wondered,  half  guessed,  but  kept  her  own  council. 


Far  up  in  the  Grammos  Mountains,  overlooking  one  of  the 
many  treacherous  passes  so  common  to  the  highland  regions 
of  Turkey,  a  primitive  little  fort  stood  in  rude  outline  against 
the  rosy,  dawn-tinted  horizon.  Within  the  enclosure  the 
horrible  scene  of  human  suffering  told  a  story  of  a  battle's 
bloody  butchery.  To  many  of  the  victims  crowded  into  that 
small  interior,  the  only  dawn  which  broke  was  the  dawn  of 
Eternity.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  room,  the  strong, 
powerful  form  of  the  surgeon  was  bending  over  one  of  the 
sufferers.  At  last  he  turned,  and  pulling  out  his  watch 
glanced  anxiously  toward  the  door,  but  was  soon  recalled  by 
the  groans  and  fiendish  yells  of  the  delirious  all  about  him. 

The  door  finally  opened,  followed  by  the  sound  of  many 
feet  echoing  over  its  threshold.  Eagerly  he  turned  again. 
At  the  melancholy  sight  of  lifeless  bodies  being  carried  to  the 
gloomy  pyre  without,  the  lines  in  his  face  deepened,  and 
with  a  weary  sigh  he  resumed  his  almost  hopeless  battle  for 
the  lives  of  the  wretched  survivors.  It  was  maddening  to  be 
in  such  a  scene  of  suffering;  to  see  brave  soldiers  dying  all 
about,  simply  for  lack  of  intelligent  help  and  proper  hospital 
supplies.     Why  didnt  help  come  ? 

Again  the  door  opened,  but  noiselessly  this  time.  Softly 
there  entered  a  slim,  girlish  figure  clad  in  the  garb  of  a 
Red  Cross  nurse.  For  a  second  she  stood  irresolute,  her 
hazel  eyes  smiling  on  the  surgeon's  unconscious  back.  Just 
then  he  rose  from  his  examination  of  one  of  the  wounded. 
Seeing  the  nurse  he  came  quickly  forward,  a  look  of  happy 
relief  on  his  worn  face.  He  was  extending  his  hand  in  joy- 
ful greeting,  when  suddenly  he  stopped  and  stared  as  in  a 
trance. 
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Undisturbed,  the  nurse  met  Lis  astounded  ^aze  with  only 
an  inquiring  surprise  in  her  mild  eyes.  As  in  a  dream  he 
heard  her  saying  in  calm,  even  tones : 

'Dr.  Griscom,  headquarters  at  Tchatista  is  so  overcrowded 
because  of  a  recent  battle  near  there,  that  not  one  nurse  could 
be  spared.  As  I  had  just  arrived  there  from  Constantinople 
when  your  call  for  help  came,  I  decided  your  need  was  even 
greater  than  their's,  so  persuaded  the  authorities  to  allow  me 
to  come  right  on.  I  guess  I'm  in  time  to  be  of  use,"  she  added 
glancing  pityingly  about  her. 

Evidently  more  dazed  than  ever,  the  surgeon  continued  to 
stare  at  the  nurse  blankly.  The  same  hazel  eyes  and  yet 
too  calm,  too  matter-of-fact  to  be  the  same.  The  same  voice, 
and  yet  again  the  vibrant  cadence  thrilling  with  life  and 
ardor  was  lacking.  The  same  trim  little  figure.  But  her 
hair!  Rosalie's  had  been  chestnut  brown  with  only  a  few 
ringlets  about  her  face,  and  this  lay  in  short  clusters  of  blonde 
curls  close  to  her  head.  Then,  too,  her  baffling,  absolutely  im- 
personal manner.  At  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  tossing 
feverishly  on  their  rude  cots,  the  nurse's  growing  look  of  sur- 
prised embarrassment  at  her  reception  changed  to  one  of 
concern  as  again  her  glance  swept  over  the  scene. 

"Come,  Dr.  Griscom,"  she  ventured  in  a  business  like 
manner,  "there  is  so  much  to  be  done,  won't  you  please  put 
me  to  work  ?    I'm  all  ready." 

Markham  recovered  his  bewildered  senses  sufficiently  to 
thank  her  for  coming,  and  to  explain  hurriedly  the  more 
serious  cases  as  he  led  her  from  bed  to  bed.  At  last  the  tour 
of  examination  over,  the  little  nurse  coolly  assumed  the  over- 
whelming task  of  caring  for  over  a  hundred  suffering  Turks, 
with  only  the  unsatisfactory  help  of  a  handful  of  ignorant 
natives.  Throughout  the  day  and  late  into  the  night,  without 
a  thought  of  rest  and  pausing  only  long  enough  to  snatch  a 
hasty  meal,  both  surgeon  and  nurse  worked  tirelessly.     Of 
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course  there  was  no  time  for  more  than  whispered  words  of 
advice  or  direction,  as  the  various  cases  demanded. 

About  midnight  Markham  glanced  over  at  the  nurse.  She 
was  kneeling  beside  a  raving  native,  soothing  him  in  sweet, 
low  tones  as  she  bathed  his  fevered  head.  He  smiled  happily. 
Ever  since  she  had  come  he  had  felt  a  shade  of  his  old 
buoyancy  of  heart  again.  That  she  was  in  so  many  ways  like 
Rosalie  had  acted  on  him  like  a  charm.  And  then,  too,  her 
intelligent,  capable  help;  her  cool  nerve  during  the  most 
revolting  operations  he  had  had  to  perform;  her  quiet 
sympathy,  all  had  filled  his  heart  as  well  as  those  of  the 
suffering  soldiers,  with  wondering  admiration.  But  she  was 
slight  and  only  a  woman,  and  here  he  had  been  working  her 
like  a  slave  ever  since  her  arrival !  With  this  sudden  thought 
he  crossed  swiftly  to  her. 

"Miss ,"  he  stopped  looking  at  the  nurse  inquiringly. 

How  funny  she  thought !  He  had  managed  to  survive  the 
day  in  ignorance  of  her  name,  why  should  he  want  it  now  ? 

Bending  over  the  patient  to  hide  a  sudden  amusement  she 
said  simply: 

"My  name  is  Brown." 

Markham  started.  What  a  name  for  one  so  like  Rosalie 
Arnold  !     But  he  said  gently : 

"Miss  Brown,  I  should  like  to  speak  with  you  outside." 

She  glanced  up,  a  startled  expression  in  her  eyes,  but 
followed  him  without  a  word. 

Once  in  the  cool,  soft  mountain  air,  Markham  drew  in  a 
deep  breath. 

"How  nice  it  is  out  here!"  he  said.  The  nurse  looked 
about  her.  The  night  was  strangely  still  and  dark.  Not  a 
star  was  shining. 

"The  fresh  air  is  a  relief,"  she  admitted. 

Markham  studied  her  quizzically  as  she  stood  half  in 
shadow,  half  in  the  feeble  glare  of  a  flickering  oil  lamp 
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suspended  over  the  door. 

"Miss  Brown/'  he  began  at  last,  "I  must  apologize  for  not 
taking  better  care  of  you.  In  my  relief  over  your  splendid 
help  I  fear  I  have  been  very  selfish." 

The  nurse  shook  her  head  emphatically. 

"Indeed  you  have  not,  Dr.  Griscom.  I  came  to  be  of  all 
the  help  I  could.  I  beg  that  you'll  not  try  to  spare  me,  for 
I'm  very  strong  and  quite  used  to  this  work." 

He  looked  at  her  keenly. 

"How  long  have  you  been  in  it,  may  I  ask  ?" 

"Three  years,  Dr.  Griscom,  in  just  such  fields  as  this." 

"Ah !  then  you  are  experienced !"  Marked  looked  thought- 
ful.    Finally  turning  to  her  again  he  said : 

"You  say  you  have  recently  come  from  Constantinople. 
What  is  the  latest  news  ?" 

"The  Young  Turks  are  holding  their  own  in  the  main.  It 
seems  as  though  they  must  win  out."     She  spoke  eagerly. 

"Yes,  I  think  Abd-ul  Hamid  is  playing  a  losing  game.  But 
tell  me,"  and  Markham's  voice  sounded  suddenly  stern,  "how 
dared  they  let  you  come  from  Tchatista  alone  ?" 

The  nurse  looked  up  in  mild  surprise. 

"AVhy,  I  had  two  very  trusty  guides,  besides  a  faithful 
servant  who  has  always  accompanied  me  in  all  my  work. 
And,  anyway,  you  know  there  is  no  real  danger  for  one 
wearing  the  uniform  of  a  Bed  Cross  nurse." 

Markham  shook  his  head  dubiously. 

"You  don't  know  these  mountains.  To  be  sure  the  Turks 
on  the  whole  are  a  most  trustworthy  people,  but  as  you  know 
there  are  always  exceptions  to  a  national  characteristic,  and 
the  bands  of  roving  desperadoes,  which  naturally  abound  in 
these  unsettled  times,  are  most  vicious  exceptions."  He 
spoke  earnestly. 

She  was  silent. 
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"How  did  you  manage  to  get  through  the  Sultan's  lines? 
You  must  have  known  from  my  messenger  that  the  royal 
troops  hold  all  the  intervening  country  between  here  and 
Tchatista,  since  the  battle." 

"I  had  passports  from  authorities  at  Constantinople,  allow- 
ing me  to  go  unhindered  wherever  I  was  needed." 

Again  he  shook  his  head  dubiously.  "The  passports  are 
not  much  good,  for  the  red  tape  in  connection  with  them 
might  mean  any  amount  of  delay." 

"Well,  I  was  afraid  so,"  she  admitted,  "so  in  order  to 
avoid  that  delay,  I  came  the  same  roundabout  way  that  your 
messenger  took." 

"Then  you  must  have  been  three  days  roughing  it  in  these 
mountains !"  he  exclaimed  in  amazement. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  simply. 

Markham  looked  at  the  plucky  little  woman  in  open 
admiration. 

"There  is  only  one  other  woman  in  this  wide  world  who 
would  have  dared  brave  what  you  have  braved,"  he  said  with 
sudden  feeling.  "You  are  very  much  like  her."  There  was 
a  wistful  sadness  in  his  voice. 

The  nurse  flushed  a  little.  "And  I'm  sorry  if  it  makes 
you  sad."  Then  with  a  hasty,  "I  must  go  back  now,"  she 
hurried  inside. 

Markham  lingered  to  smoke  a  cigar  and  muse  over  this 
feeling  of  hope  and  sadness,  with  its  old  pain  stirred  up  by 
one  cruelly  enough  like  Rosalie  to  rekindle  his  dead  heart 
with  all  its  former  intensity,  but  enough  unlike  her  to  baffle 
him  to  madness. 

As  he  at  last  entered  the  room  the  nurse  noticed  with  a 
secret  smile  of  satisfaction  that  his  worn,  haggard  look  had 
changed.  Though  he  seemed  immeasurably  sad,  he  was  more 
human.     But  she  sighed  as  she  turned  away. 
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The  next  morning  a  squad  of  Turkish  cavalry  rode  clatter- 
ing  into   the   little   courtyard,    escorting   some    half   dozen 

nurses.  To  Markham's  surprised  greeting,  they  explained 
that  the  Revolutionists  had  received- a  heavy  reinforcement — 
as  a  result  of  which  the  Government  troops  had  been  obliged 
to  retreat,  thus  leaving  the  surrounding  territory  again  in 
the  hands  of  the  Young  Turks. 

Deeply  thankful  for  this  timely,  long-despaired-of  aid, 
Markham  soon  had  each  nurse  at  work.  The  rest  of  the 
morning  and  late  into  the  afternoon  he  stayed  with  them, 
helping  and  directing,  until  conditions  improved  sufficiently 
to  warrant  his  taking  a  short  stroll.  Going  outside,  he  paced 
up  and  down  the  courtyard,  all  the  time  wondering  what  had 
become  of  his  little  nurse.  Of  course  she  had  taken  the  opp  >r- 
tunity  to  get  in  her  much-needed  rest,  but  somehow  it  did  not 
seem  like  her  to  stay  away  from  her  post  so  long. 

Suddenly  from  the  rear  of  the  court  appeared  the  escort 
of  Turks.  He  bowed  as  they  saluted,  but  at  sight  of  his 
missing  nurse  in  their  midst  he  cried  out  "halt,"  and  as 
they  drew  up,  he  rushed  to  her  side. 

"Miss  Brown !"  he  exclaimed  in  pained  surprise,  "you  are 
not  leaving?" 

She  looked  embarrassed. 

"Yes,  Dr.  Griscom,"  her  voice  betraying  the  agitation  she 
was  trying  to  conceal.  "You  have  plenty  of  help  now,  and 
as  the  soldiers  are  going  back  to  Tchatista,  I  shall  take  the 
opportunity  of  returning  with  a  sufficient  escort.  Good-bye." 
she  added  kindly,  suddenly  regaining  her  composure. 

Markham  looked  nonplussed,  then  his  eyes  narrowed  to 
slits  of  steel.     "His  danger  signal,"  she  remembered. 

"Miss  Brown,"  he  said  firmly,  "as  commanding  surgeon 
here  I  beg  that  you  wait  until  I  dismiss  yon." 

She  drew  up  proudly,  and  touched  her  horse,  but  Mark- 
ham seized  the  bridle.     Turning  to  the  wondering  Turks  he 
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spoke  a  few  hurried  words  of  command  in  their  language. 
The  squad  immediately  saluted,  wheeled  their  horses  and 
galloped  through  the  gate  and  out  onto  the  narrow  mountain 
trail. 

The  nurse's  eyes  flashed  haughtily.  "How  exactly  like 
Rosalie's !"  he  thought. 

"I'm  very  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but  I  do  not  want  you 
to  leave  until  there  is  absolutely  no  risk."  He  held  out  his 
hand  for  her  to  dismount. 

For  a  second  she  looked  at  him  indignantly,  but  the  humor 
of  it  all,  as  well  as  her  own  helplessness,  softened  her  some- 
what. With  a  half-defiant  little  laugh,  she  jumped  lightly  to 
the  ground,  ignoring  his  proffered  assistance. 

A  wave  of  yearning  tenderness  swept  over  Markham's 
hungry  heart  as  he  looked  at  this  picture  of  girlish  inde- 
pendence.    Involuntarily  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"Come  with  me,"  he  pleaded,  "I  must  talk  to  you."  All 
the  wistful  heartache  of  eight  long  years  echoed  in  his  voice. 

She  hesitated,  looking  at  him  half  fearfully,  then,  with  a 
helpless  little  shrug,  she  yielded  and  went  with  him  out  of  the 
courtyard  to  a  rock  jutting  over  the  narrow  pass.  Through 
the  gap  a  glimpse  of  devastated  fields,  dotted  with  formerly 
picturesque  homes  of  the  mountain  dwellers  now  in  ruins, 
told  of  the  recent  battle.  Beyond  stretched  the  valley  in 
barren,  unbroken  monotony,  while  above  them  gigantic 
mountains  reached  their  jagged  peaks  to  the  softly  tinted  sky. 

Markham  spread  his  coat  on  the  rock  and  turned  to  the 
nurse. 

Looking  from  him  to  the  coat  with  a  half  smile  in  her 
eyes  she  sat  down  demurely. 

For  some  minutes  he  stood  with  arms  folded,  scowling 
darkly  on  the  cheerless  view.  At  last  he  turned  and  looked 
down  at  his  companion  as  she  sat  there,  her  chin  resting  in 
her  hand,  staring  straight  ahead.     The  glow  of  the  setting 
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sun  seemed  reflected  in  her  face.  In  the  hush  about  them,  a 
spell  of  expectancy  seemed  brooding. 

Seating  himself  beside  her  he  said  gently: 

"Miss  Brown;  please  try  not  to  think  me  rude.  It  really 
would  have  been  unwise  for  you  to  have  left  to-night." 

She  looked  up  inquiringly.  "Why?  For  three  years  I 
have  trusted  myself  to  those  in  whose  care  I've  fallen,  and 
I've  never  had  cause  to  regret  it." 

"I  don't  doubt  it,  but  still  there  is  always  a  risk  at  these 
uncertain  times,  and  why  take  it  ?  Even  with  this  added  help 
we  need  you." 

She  made  no  reply. 

He  looked  at  her  intently  and  gave  a  heavy  sigh.  At  this 
she  glanced  up  again. 

"You  are  tired,"  she  said  softly. 

"Tired  ?  Yes,  worn  out  with  a  heartache  which  has  lasted 
eight  interminably  weary  years." 

The  nurse  stirred  uneasily. 

"And  has  not  time  lessened  it  a  little  ?"  she  ventured. 

"Lessened  it !"  he  exclaimed  grimly.  "Time  has  been  my 
worst  enemy !  Every  minute  has  been  but  a  weary  echo  of  all 
the  torturing  minutes  since "  he  stopped  abruptly. 

"Ah !  then  you  have  not  found  happiness  in  your  work  ?" 
There  was  a  curious  ring  in  her  voice. 

"Happiness !"  he  groaned.  "Yes,  a  sort  of  negative  hap- 
piness I  suppose  you'd  call  it,"  he  laughed  shortly.  "I  must 
confess,  Miss  Brown,  that  mine  is  not  the  noble  spirit  which 
finds  sublime  peace  and  joy  in  a  life  entirely  devoted  to 
promoting  the  welfare  of  others.  That's  all  well  enough,  but 
I'm  decidedly  human !  My  heart  cries  out  for  love,  not 
merely  of  the  grateful  ones  whose  sufferings  I  have  relieved, 
but  love  of  one  who  is  as  pure  and  noble  and  sweet,  and — er — 
well,  everything  that  I  prize  in  woman." 
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A  sudden  joy  shone  in  the  nurse's  dark  eyes,  but  Markham 
did  not  see. 

"Why  do  you  not  go  to  her  and  tell  her  ?"  she  murmured. 

"Why,  she  is  married  to  another,  and  no  doubt  has  for- 
gotten all  about  me!" 

"Married !"  she  exclaimed,  and  then  recovering  her  im- 
personal, friendly  manner  she  asked : 

"Did  you  ever  have  any  idea  that  she  loved  you  ?" 

Markham  kicked  at  the  rocks  viciously. 

"No,  at  least  no  real  cause.  Because  I  cared  so  much  I 
had  persuaded  myself  that  perhaps  she  cared  a  little,  but  I 
see  now  that  she  didn't.  I  fell  too  short  of  her  ideal  to 
win  her." 

"Did  she  find  her  ideal  in  her  husband?"  Her  question 
was  scarcely  audible. 

"Zounds,  I  don't  know!  I  suppose  she  did  or  she  never 
would  have  married  him.     She  was  not  that  kind." 

The  nurse  turned  away. 

Markham  looked  apologetic. 

"This  must  be  very  uninteresting  to  you,  but  you  are  so 
very  much  like  Rosalie.    Sometimes  I  feel  sure  that  you  are !" 

He  took  her  hands  and  looked  eagerly,  searchingly  into 
her  face,  but  at  her  look  of  blank  surprise  and  amusement,  he 
dropped  them  quickly. 

"I — I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  stammered,  "but  you  are  so 
like  her." 

She  smiled  reassuringly,  then  after  a  short  silence: 

"If  you  left  her  for  so  long,  did  you  expect  her  to  wait 
for  you,  or  why  ?"  she  hesitated. 

Markham  groaned  again.  "That's  just  it !  I  didn't  and 
yet — well,  I  left  because  she  made  me  see  how  little  and  mean 
I  really  was,  and  I  determined  to  make  something  of  myself 
before  asking  her  to  marry  me." 

"Of  course  you  wrote  to  her  during  this  time  ?" 
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"No,  for  the  first  year  I  did  not,"  Markham  flashed  under 
her  searching  gaze.  "You  don't  understand.  I  didn't  be 
cause  I  wanted  her  to  feel  at  liberty  to  marry  if  she  ohose, 
but  after  that  if  she  still  was  free,  I  thought  I'd  take  that 
for  a  good  sign  and  write  and  ask  her  if  there  was  any  hope, 
and  tell  her  of  my  work  and  plans."  His  face  darkened,  "It 
was  then  that  I  read  of  her  brilliant  match  with  a  titled 
Frenchman." 

"Did  you  read  of  her  marriage"  her  voice  betrayed  a  sur- 
prise she  would  have  preferred  to  conceal. 

"No,  come  to  think  of  it,  it  was  only  the  engagement 
announcement,  but  the  papers  were  full  of  the  coming 
wedding,  and  plans  and  all,  so  that  was  enough  for  me." 

She  smiled ;    in  a  low  voice  she  asked : 

"Of  course  she  fell  in  your  estimation  then  ?" 

Markham  was  silent  a  second. 

"No,"  he  said  at  length,  "even  that  could  not  make  her 
do  that ;  but  I  admit  I  was  a  little  disappointed  in  her.  For 
a  time  I  raved,  but  finally  cooled  down  and  decided  that  she 
must  have  loved  him." 

"Surely  your  love  is  strong  to  have  endured  all  this."  She 
spoke  in  genuine  wonder. 

There  was  a  long  silence.  In  the  softening  shadows  of 
twilight,  the  rocks  and  trees  looked  phantom-like,  clouds  of 
mist  were  veiling,  lazily,  the  mountain  peaks.  On  the  still 
air  the  melancholy  chanting  of  a  funeral  dirge,  broken  by  the 
wailing  of  mourners,  sounded  strangely  weird. 

The  nurse  shuddered.  "Others  have  sorrows  to-night," 
she  whispered. 

"Yes !"  Markham  smiled  sadly,  "but  after  all  even  death  is 
an  easier  sorrow." 

"How  do  you  know  she  is  not  dead?" 
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"She  is  dead  to  me."  He  stirred.  "Please  forgive  me  for 
having  bored  you  with  all  this,  but  ever  since  you  came  I've 
felt  that  I  must  talk  to  you." 

She  half  rose,  but  he  held  out  a  detaining  hand. 

"Don't  go!"  he  begged.  "I  want  to  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions. I  want  to  know  something  about  you.  You  are  so 
like  her !" 

Sitting  down  again,  she  smiled  Rosalie's  old,  mischievous 
smile.     "How  do  you  know  that  I'm  not  ?" 

Markham  jumped  to  his  feet. 

"What !  You'll  have  me  raving  in  a  minute.  Tell  me," 
he  shouted  excitedly,  "who  are  you?" 

The  nurse  demurely  took  off  her  cap  to  which  dangled  the 
thick  cluster  of  blonde  curls.  Then  she  turned  and  smiled 
roguishly.  Now,  no  longer  playing  a  part,  her  eyes  shone 
with  all  their  former  depth  and  brilliancy.  Again  the 
familiar  brown  hair  curled  in  ringlets  about  her  face. 

After  a  long  look,  staring  as  in  a  trance,  Markham  gave 
a  joyful  shout  and  the  next  second  would  have  had  her  in 
his  arms,  but  she  drew  hastily  back. 

"No,  no,  you  must  hear  my  story." 

"Zounds,  girl !"  he  said  delightedly,  "what  do  I  want  of 
your  story,  now  that  I  have  you  ?" 

"Oh,  but  you  haven't !"  Rosalie  smiled  saucily. 

Markham's  face  fell.    He  had  forgotten. 

"Well,  go  on,"  he  said,  suddenly  sobered. 

"Er — where  shall  I  begin,"  she  was  smoothing  the  cap 
with  its  dangling  curls  nervously. 

"At  the  beginning,"  he  suggested. 

"Well,  when  you  disappeared  from  the  house-party  I 
guessed  why,  and  waited  patiently  to  hear  from  you,  but  a 
year  passed  and  not  a  word.  I  began  to  feel  that  I  had  put 
more  faith  in  you  than  you  had  warranted,  in  that  one  short 
week's  acquaintance.     Slowly  the  memory  returned  of  you  as 
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yon  first  seemed  to  me.  I  felt  you  had  wearied  of  your 
Herculean  task  and  had  probahly  found  another  ideal." 

Markham  grunted  expressively,  but  she  paid  no  heed 

"At  that  time  I  met  Count  de  Npyelles.  Ee  was  brilliant 
and  fascinating  and  seemed  more  than  a  social  puppet  Per- 
haps because  I  was  secretly  piqued  at  your  desertion,  I 
didn't  resent  his  advances.  In  fact  I  encouraged  them,  per- 
suading myself  that  I  loved  him.  My  mother  was  sure  that 
I  did.  Under  this  delusion  I  agreed  to  marry  him.  but  in 
time  I  became  restless,  and  finally  had  to  be  honest  with  my- 
self and  him,  and  acknowledge  that  I  did  not  love  him ;  that 
there  was  only  one  I  could  ever  really  love,  and  he  was  more 
an  imaginary  ideal  than  a  reality." 

Markham  leaned  forward  eagerly,  but  she  held  up  a  warn- 
ing finger. 

"Wait !  I  went  abroad  with  mother.  An  invalid  for  years, 
she  suddenly  grew  worse."  Her  voice  saddened.  "For  four 
years  we  frequented  sanatoriums  and  watering  places,  but  it 
was  useless — the  end  came  soon  after  that." 

"You  poor  child !"  he  murmured,  stealing  an  arm  about 
her. 

"I  then  took  up  nursing,  which  was  the  only  thing  which 
appealed  to  me,"  she  looked  up  shyly. 

"Chancing  to  go  to  Leipsic,  to  attend  a  medical  convention, 
I  heard  a  report  of  your  work.  From  that,  and  all  the  ac- 
counts I  gathered  dating  back  to  your  arrival  as  a  student 
there  eight  years  ago,  I  knew  it  was  you,  though  the  name 
was  Griscom."  She  turned  to  him  earnestly.  '"Then  and 
ever  since,  all  that  I  have  heard  of  you  convinced  me  that  my 
ideal  had  become  a  reality." 

"Kosalie,"  his  voice  broke  with  overwhelming  feeling,  "ifl 
it  possible?" 

"Yes,"  she  said  sadly,  "but  in  finding  my  ideal  I  fear  you 
have  lost  yours." 
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As  an  answer  to  this  he  stooped  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  but 
again  she  drew  back. 

"From  this  time  on  I  felt  I  must  find  you.     I  wanted  to 

know  more  about  your  work,  and  why "  she  stopped  with 

an  embarrassed  little  laugh. 

"And  you  risked  everything  to  come  to  my  help  V '  his  voice 
sounded  boyishly  joyful. 

"Oh,  no  I"  she  answered  hastily,  "I  would  have  done  that 
for  any  one  in  such  great  need." 

"That's  right  you  would,  you're  a  woman  in  a  million !" 

"Oh,  indeed  I'm  not !"  she  shook  her  head  vigorously. 

They  were  silent.     A  sweet  calm  seemed  over  all. 

Markham  suddenly  leaned  forward,  looking  searchingly 
into  her  averted  face. 

"Why,  after  finding  me,  were  you  going  to  leave  ?" 

Rosalie  looked  up  timidly. 

"I  did  not  come  to  claim  you,  but  simply  to — to  know  you 
as  you  are.     I  didn't  want  to  be  found  spying." 

"Traitor,"  he  said  softly.  "I  see  it's  that  same  old  spirit 
of  coquetry  which  made  you  run  as  soon  as  you  found  me 
still  on  the  chase." 

Rosalie  gave  him  a  demure  little  smile. 

"Come,  we  must  go,"  she  said  rising  quickly. 

"But  why,  when  I've  been  all  these  eight  years  without 
you  ?     You  are  cruel !" 

"Oh,  no!  you  are  cruel  to  those  poor,  suffering  Turks  to 
leave  them  so  long." 

They  went  slowly  back  in  the  soft  afterglow.  Again,  as 
on  that  memorable  walk  eight  years  ago,  the  hush  of  the 
evening  fell  upon  them.  Before  entering  the  courtyard 
Markham  stopped  and  looked  down  at  his  silent  companion. 
She  raised  her  eyes  to  his.  This  time  no  sadness  shone  in 
their  dark,  luminous  depths,  but  rather  all-embracing  joy  and 
love  and  peace. 
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"Then  my  answer  after  all  these  torturing  years  of  writing 

is ?"     He  was    looking  at  her  with  all    thr-  ardor    and 

tenderness  of  his  intense  nature. 

There  was  a  sudden  stillness.  All  nature  seemed  awaiting 
in  breathless  suspense  her  answer. 

At  last,  softer  than  the  faintest  of  whispering  zr-pliyr.-.  of 
summer,  she  murmured,  "Yes," 
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In  stately  dignity  alone  she  stands 
Upon  a  verdant  hill,  apart,  serene, 
About  her  spread  in  nature's  softest  green 
The  velvet  mantel  of  Virginia's  lands. 
Grim  sentinels  of  oaks  in  solmen  bands 
Keep  guard  around  her.     A  protecting  screen 
Of  dim  blue  mountains  in  the  background  seen, 
A  shadowy,  sheltering  wall  encircling,  stands, 
In  nature's  heart  a  living  monument 
Of  love,  than  earth  more  deep,  than  death  more  strong, 
Which  sore  bereft  extends  its  yearning  arms, 
Embraces  children  of  its  nation  sent 
To  learn  great  truths  amassed  through  ages  long, 
Where  nature's  peace  their  restless  passions  calms. 

M.R 
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Note. — To  realize  the  full  significance  of  the  poem,  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  in  the  tenth  book  of  Kigveda — one  of  the  many  books 
of  sacred  knowledge  for  the  Brahmins — is  made  the  first  intimation 
of  one  god.  A  prophet,  aroused  by  the  indifference  and  ignorance  of  his 
age,  calls  the  attention  of  the  priests  to  the  reading  of  this  book.  The 
priests  of  Brahma  have  great  respect  for  one  who  can  speak  to  the 
gods,  "for  thus  it  is  that  the  gods  are  encouraged  to  combat  with  the 
enemies  of  man."  The  prophet  finds  the  world  in  the  clutches  of  the 
Mood  of  Gloom,  the  most  fearful  of  the  three  moods  of  Brahmanism, 
Yoga  or  Knowledge  is  no  more  on  earth.  Nor  on  the  field  of  battle 
are  heroes  such  as  Kama  and  Arjun — the  Hector  and  Achilles  of  Hin- 
dustan. L.  M. 


Wafting  vapor  gulfed  the  Mountain  Meru,   thick   in   dull 

despair, 
Hindustan  is  troubled  now,  and  Yoga  is  no  more  on  earth. 

Here  are  gathered  priests  of  Brahma  versed  in  deepest  sa- 
cred lore. 

They  discuss  the  reign  of  gloom,  the  mood  of  darkest  igno- 
rance. 

How  the  sons  of  Keru  have  fallen  low  from  Shrama-law ; 
Deeds  of  goodness  wrought  in  valor  scarcely  top  the  arduous 
hill. 

These  are  not  the  days  of  Arjun  nor  of  Kama,  heroes  bold, 
They  who  drove  the  pride  of  nations  low  to  sup  defeat  in 
dust. 

Hark!  a  voice  is  heard  a-wailing  thru  the  clam'rous  council 

din, 
Sneers  have  greeted  sages,  prophets,  aye — but  shortly  shall 

it  cease ! 

Round  the  charcoal  fire  they  huddle,  fear  and  scorn  suppressed 

in  all. 
"Speak,   oh,  brother,   speak  aloud  thy  soul  of  secret  pain, 

we  wait !" 
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Then  arose  a  man  as  speaking  for  the  heart,  of  things;  he 

spoke — 
"Here  I've  lived  the  life  I  should,  the  hermit  life  prescribed 

for  us. 

Aye,  I've  sat  beneath  the  trees  as  long  as  age  of  time. 
Eaten  only  fruit  and  herbs  and  drunk  the  draught  of  moon- 
lit vine. 

Eeading  books,  but  most  Kigveda,  finding  ever  hidden  truths, 
Here  we  learn  the  lord  of  creatures  rules  the  land  an  sky 
and  all." 

What!  we  hear  the  elders  mutt'ring  when  their  chiefmost 

prophet  speaks ! 
Something   yet    unheard    of — one    above    the    other   gods — 

'tis  strange. 

Proudly  speaks  the  bold  defiant  man  of  doctrine  wild  and 

new. 
"Hark,    the    creature   raveth,"    say   the   elders,    some   with 

snaky  look. 

"As  I  say,  I've  pondered  long  in  land  of  dream  and  prosy 

fact, 
Comfort  finding  nowhere,  tho'  I  long  to  be  at  rest  at  last. 

Many  years  I  lived  with  men  as  one  of  them  in  clothes  and 

speech, 
Yet   in   loathing  wrongs    and   faults   with   strange    regrets 

unlike  the  rest. 

Storms  and  wrongs  will  never  cease,   'till  we  become  the 

subjects  true — 
"Stop,"  they  cry,  with  evil  threats,  "Perchance  you  could 

suggest  a  god." 
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"A  god,  Brothers,  surely  One  has  made  the  others,  too — Indra 
Came  from  higher  realms  where  mystery  swathes  herself  in 
dusky  folds." 

Awed  a  moment  they  must  wait,  he  turns  his  face  away  to 

where 
Kadiant,  red,  the  sun  arose  a  master  conquering  sloth  and 

night. 

Falling  then  upon  his  knees  he  stretched  his  hands  aloft  in 

prayer — 
"Mercy,  Lord,  they  cannot  learn  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe,  oh, 

woe! 

Send  us,  Lord,  a  man,  a  god  to  teach  Thy  will  to  each  of  us." 
Meru's  vapor  shone  with  light,  so  rosy  from  the  sun — he  bows. 

Hark  lis  that  his  voice  whose  cadence  thrills  the  very  clouds — 
"Jesus,  Savior,  Son  of  God,  will  come,  will  live,  will  die  on 
earth ; 

Wrangling  creeds  will  cease,  for  coming  He  makes  perfect 

everything, 
He  will  die  the  death  of  man,  for  sin  in  deep  humility." 

Long  they  waited,  then  in  silence  swift  departed  leaving 

him; 
"Mad,"  they  whisper  quaking,  glad  to  leave  the  fearful  spot 

at  last. 

Ages  later  still  we  find  Rigveda  was  the  source  of  change, 
Thus  we  judge  the  truth  comes  slow  and  prophets  serve,  and 
disappear. 

Ltjcile  Marshall. 
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a  Second  Cinderella 


NSIDE  the  day-coach  the  air  was  hot  and 
stuffy.  A  gritty  dew  descended  impar- 
tially upon  the  white  shirtwaist  of  the  Girl 
in  the  Red  Hat  and  the  starched  collar  i  [ 
the  Young  Man  Beside  Her,  who,  since  hia 
sex  excludes  him  from  any  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  dress,  must  remain  content  with  that  generic 
title.  A  steady  rain  of  cinders  fell  upon  the  white-coated 
Baby  across  the  aisle  and  on  its  tired  mother,  circling  the 
Baby  mechanically  with  one  listless  arm. 

"You  won't  take  back  the  ring,  then  V  said  the  Young 
Man  suddenly  in  a  low  tone  to  the  Girl  in  the  Red  Hat.     She 
shook  her  head  silently  and  looked  unseeingly  out  at  the  sharp 
bright  hills  beyond  the  dirty  window-pane.     From  this  re- 
mark and  the  reply  it  will  be  easily  apparent  to  any  reader 
versed  in  the  love  lore  of  the  current  magazine  that  the  Girl 
and  the  Young  Man  were  engaged  and  that  they  had  quar- 
reled irrevocably  and  unalterably.     They  sat  in  a  gloomy 
silence  while  the  train  rattled  on.     Animation  seemed  to  be 
suspended  in  all  the  occupants  of  the  coach  except  the  Baby. 
Standing  in  the  circle  of  its  mother's  arm,  it  imperilled  its  bal- 
ance in  exploring  expeditions  over  the  edge  of  the  next  seat. 
After  a  series  of  fruitless  attempts  upon  the  barrette  of  the 
lady  in  front,  it  suddenly  collapsed  with  the  ease  of  a  jack- 
knife  and  remained  with  its  head  concealed  in  the  draperies 
around  its  fat  ankles.     While  the  Girl  across  the  way  stared 
with  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  its  organs  of  respiration,  the 
white  ball  uncurled  and  the  Baby  staggered  to  its  feet,  pur- 
ple in  the  face,  but  waving  triumphantly  aloft  a  pink  and 
white  knitted  sock.     It  beamed  proudly  upon  the  indifferent 
passengers,  then  with  a  "If  you  think  that's  hard,  watch  me 
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do  it  again"  expression,  it  dived  headforemost  into  its  moth- 
er's lap  and  once  more  returned  with  a  trophy  like  the  first. 

The  rustle  of  the  Young  Man's  time-table  aroused  the 
Girl  from  her  inspection  of  this  scene. 

"You  have  half  an  hour  to  wait  for  your  train,"  he  re- 
marked with  a  polite  and  detached  tone  of  the  utter  stranger. 

"Thank  you,"  responded  the  Girl  with  equal  aloofness. 

The  train  was  bumping  into  the  station.  The  Baby's 
mother  gathered  the  Baby  on  her  shoulder  and  started  down 
the  aisle.  The  Girl  following  her  stepped  on  something 
small  and  soft.  She  stooped  and  picked  it  up.  It  was  a 
pink  and  white  sock.  In  the  crowd  on  the  station  platform 
she  looked  about  in  vain  for  the  Baby's  mother.  At  her 
elbow,  as  she  stood  irresolute,  appeared  the  Young  Man.  She 
became  aware  of  his  presence  with  a  frown  of  annoyance,  for 
they  had  agreed  that  they  would  never  speak  to  each  other 
again. 

"I'll  find  her  and  give  her  that  thing  if  you're  in  a  hurry," 
he  remarked  abruptly.  The  Girl  declined  his  offer  with 
the  manner  of  one  suspecting  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  to  reopen  negotiations  of  peace. 

As  the  Young  Man  disconsolately  watched  the  Red  Hat  dis- 
appearing through  the  swinging  door  of  the  station  there 
came  within  the  radius  of  his  vision  the  Baby  bobbing  se- 
renely on  its  mother's  shoulder,  the  remaining  sock  clasped 
in  its  hand.  A  faint  hope  illuminated  the  dejected  face  of 
the  Young  Man.  He  stepped  behind  the  Baby's  mother  and 
faced  the  Baby  with  an  enticing  smile.  The  Baby  smiled 
politely  back  at  him.  The  Young  Man  smiled  again  and 
held  out  his  hand  invitingly  beneath  the  pink  and  white 
sock.  With  a  delighted  chuckle  the  Baby  laid  it  in  his  fingers 
and  the  Young  Man  dodged  behind  the  corner  of  the  sta- 
tion as  the  Red  Hat  reappeared  upon  the  platform.  When 
it  was  a  scarlet  speck  far  up  the  street  the  Young  Man  came 
from  his   seclusion   and  followed   cautiously.     A   backward 
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look  showed  him  the  Baby  and  the  Baby's  mother  cninlwj 
slowly  on  behind  him.  The  Young  Man,  second  in  thii 
procession,  turned  the  corner  that  led  to  the  shopping  street 
in  time  to  see  the  Red  Hat  vanish  between  two  shop  win- 
dows of  smiling  waxen  ladies  in  spring  suits  ano1  resplendent 
hats.  He  halted  before  the  supercilious  gaze  of  the  afore- 
said ladies  and  peeped  through  the  glass  doors.  The  Red 
Hat  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  It  might  have  gone  ont  by 
another  of  those  mysterious  doors.  It  might  be  lost  forever 
to  his  sight.  In  the  disdainful  smiles  of  the  rosy-ch< 
ladies  in  the  show  case  the  Young  Man-  read  scorn  and  con- 
tempt for  his  whole  sex.  This  became  unendurable.  With  a 
sturdy  push  that  would  have  made  a  gap  in  a  football  squad, 
he  shoved  open  the  door;  but  the  rush  of  his  impetuous  entry 
was  stopped  short  by  the  sight  of  the  Red  Hat  moving  from 
the  far  end  of  the  store.  She  would  see  him;  she  would 
despise  him  for  weakly  following  her  about  when  it  was  all 
over  between  them.  With  the  speed  of  thought  he  dashed 
up  a  nearby  alcove,  ending  in  a  dark  counter.  After  an  end- 
less interval  of  waiting  he  became  dimly  aware  of  a  voice 
addressing  his  back. 

''Something  for  you,  sir?"  it  remarked  in  a  tone  of  pa- 
tient politeness. 

With  a  sudden  realization  that  the  voice  had  already  made 
this  remark  several  times,  the  Young  Man  hastily  turned 
to  confront  a  blonde  lady  wearily  patting  her  puffs  into 
shape  while  she  gazed  abstractedly  over  his  head. 

"Yes — yes — "  he  stuttered,  "what — what  do  you  sell  V 

A  despairing  glance  had  shown  him  the  owner  of  the  red 
hat  standing  at  a  counter  near  the  door,  calmly  turning  over 
endless  piles  of  filmy  lace. 

"Hairpins,  buttons,  notions,"  the  saleslady  was  rattling 
glibly. 

'Til— I'll  take  some  hairpins,  I  think,''  he  muttered  wildly, 
catching  at  the  first  straw  offered  to  his  drowning  grasp. 
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"What  kind?"  cruelly  persisted  the  lady  of  the  counter, 
hiding  a  smile  behind  her  check  book. 

"Oh,  almost  any  kind  will  do,"  fervently  protested  the 
Young  Man. 

With  a  pitying  smile  she  selected  a  box  and  was  prepar- 
ing to  wrap  it  when  the  Young  Man  awoke  from  his  daze. 

"Don't  bother,"  he  urged.     "I'll  just  put  in  in  my  pocket." 

From  the  tail  of  his  eye  he  had  seen  the  Red  Hat  moving 
towards  the  door.     Behind  him  he  heard  steps  coming  up 

the   aisle   towards   his   refuge.     Could   it   be ?   he   was 

afraid  to  look. 

"Do  you  keep  baby's  socks  at  this  counter?"  said  a  voice 
over  his  shoulder  to  the  saleslady;  "this  child's  thrown  both 
of  hers  clean  away." 

The  Young  Man  turned  with  a  start,  his  guilty  fingers 
clutching  the  soft  wool  in  his  pocket. 

"Er — madame — is  this  yours  ?"  he  said,  hastily  snatching 
the  sock  out  of  his  pocket  and  presenting  it  to  that  somewhat 
astonished  lady,  the  Baby's  mother. 

"Well,  if  that  ain't  it!"  she  exclaimed  to  the  saleslady, 
while  the  baby  behind  her  back  gave  a  confidential  smile  to 
the  Young  Man.  "I'd  like  to  know  where  the  other  one 
went  to,"  she  continued. 

"Is  this  it  ?"  inquired  a  demure  voice  behind  her. 

The  Girl  in  the  Red  Hat  had  taken  a  pink  and  white  sock 
from  her  silver  bag  and  was  dangling  it  before  the  baby's 
eyes. 

"Well,  if  that  don't  beat  all !"  ejaculated  the  Baby's  mother, 
while  the  Baby  crowed  as  the  Girl  waved  the  sock. 

Feeling  in  the  minority  both  morally  and  numerically,  the 
Young  Man  was  preparing  to  make  an  ignoble  exit  when 
his  path  was  blocked  by  the  Girl  in  the  Red  Hat.  She  was 
actually  smiling. 

"If  you  don't  need  all  those  hairpins  you  bought  you  might 
let  me  have  some,"  she  murmured,  "my  hair  is  about  to 
slide  down  my  back." 
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"Oh,  certainly,"  gasped  the  bewildered  Eoung  Man,  te 
presenting  the  box.     She  took  it  with  an  amiable  smile. 

"Do  you  mind  telling  me  what  time  it  is?"  pursued  the 
Girl.     The  Young  Man  consulted  his  watch  judicially. 

"You  have  just  time  to  make  your  train,"  he  announced. 
"Is  there  any  message  you  would  like  me  to  take  to  your 
family  when  I  go  back  this  afternoon  ?" 

She  opened  wide  eyes  of  astonishment  at  him. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  walk  down  to  the  station  with  me '" 
she  said,  an  injured  tone  creeping  into  her  voice.  The  Young 
Man  jammed  his  hat  firmly  on  his  head. 

"Sure,"  he  responded,  "and  everywhere  else  if  you'll  let 
me."     They  walked  away  together. 

"Anything  I  can  do  for  you  to-day  ?"  said  the  blase  sales- 
lady to  the  Baby's  mother.  But  the  Baby's  mother  did  not 
hear  her.  She  was  smiling  absently  after  the  Girl  in  the 
Red  Hat  and  the  Young  Man  Beside  Her. 

Mary  Pixkertox,  '13. 

A    £    £ 
Cfte  IBirtftDap 

Yesterday  I  was  three  years  old, 

And  now  to-day  I'm  four ; 

But  when  I  ran  and  stood  up  straight 

To  measure  on  the  door, 

And  mother  held  the  ruler  there 

To  show  where  my  head  came, 

I  turned  around  to  look  at  it — 

And  I  was  just  the  same. 

M.  Pixkertox. 
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spattimcmp  ^er$it0  J^igfter  dBtiucation 

WAS  having  some  mending  done  by  the 
dressmaker  of  the  little  country  village 
where  I  was  spending  my  vacation.  Mrs. 
Andrews  was  a  garrulous  old  soul  and  I 
liked  to  lead  her  on,  for  she  had  a  fund  of 
unconscious  humor.  This  afternoon  was 
no  exception. 

"Want  to  see  somethin'  purty?"  she  asked,  holding  up  a 
garment  loaded  with  the  furbelows  and  flounces  dear  to 
the  heart  of  a  country  dressmaker. 

"Now,  just  look  at  them  ruffles,  Miss  Clifton,  goin'  all 
the  way  up  the  skirt.  An'  it's  real  silk,  too — not  any  of 
them  there  near-by  silks  what  don't  fool  anyone.  An'  you 
just  ought  a  see  Maria  in  it!  She's  as  purty  as  the  dress, 
if  I  do  say  it  what  ain't  got  no  businss  to." 

"Maria  ?"  I  asked  with  a  tone  of  polite  interest. 

"Yes,  Maria,  my  sister  Sallie's  girl.  This  here's  her  wed- 
din'  gown.  She's  goin'  to  marry  Tom  Blackwell.  An'  he 
deserves  her  after  all  the  chase  she's  given  him.  Most  fel- 
lows would  a-give  up  long  ago." 

"Is  Maria  so  cold-hearted  ?"  I  asked. 

"Cold  !  That's  just  what  she  ain't.  She's  one  of  these  here 
flighty  kind  of  girls  what  just  rush  into  everything  without 
thinkin'  of  anything  else — she's  that  hasty.  That  wuz  just 
the  way  she  wuz  about  fallin'  in  love  with  Tom.  It  wuz 
when  they  wuz  goin'  to  school  an'  I  used  to  see  'em  going  by 
ev'ry  day  just  as  lover-like  as  you  please  Tom  always  wuz 
a  good-lookin'  boy.  Well,  we  said  they  wuz  too  young  to 
be  engaged,  but  ev'ry  one  calculated  they'd  be  married  some 
day. 
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"After  they  had  graduated  Tom  set  his  head  on  goin*  off 

to  one  of  them  there  colleges.     That  wuz  all   right,   t 
wuz  a  big,  strappin'  fellow  an'  would  put  himself  through 
without  help  from  anyone.     But  what  should   If  aria  do  but 
say  she  must  go  to  college,  too.     'To  he  worthy  of  Tom,' 
she  said. 

"Well,  we  tried  to  persuade  her  that  men  folks  always 
thinks  more  of  good  cookin'  than  of  fancy  learnin',  and  that 
girls  what's  goin'  to  be  married  don't  need  any  of  this  new- 
fangled education.  It's  only  those  who  is  just  doomed  to 
be  old  maids  what  it  does  any  good  to.  It's  all  riirht  for 
school-marms  and  such." 

At  this  I  could  not  help  smiling.  Mrs.  Andrews  caught 
the  fleeting  look,  but  her  quick  tongue  never  failed  her. 

"Course  it's  different  with  you,  Miss  Clifton.  Everybody 
knows  a  likely  person  like  you  must  'a'  had  plenty  o'  chances 
an'  could  'a'  married  if  you'd  'a'  wanted  to.  But  ain't  you 
ever  sorry  you  didn't,  'stead  o'  teaching  school  ?  Education's 
purty  nice,  I  s'pose,  but  'taint  much  good  to  keep  away  the 
loneliness,  I  should  say." 

I  hastened  to  change  the  subject.  "Did  Maria  go  to  col- 
lege ?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  well,  just  wait  a  minute.  Maria  always  did  have 
a  way  of  gettin'  anything  she'd  set  her  mind  to.  We  did 
our  best  tellin'  her  she'd  do  Tom  more  good  learnin'  to  make 
bread  an'  pie  than  gettin'  her  head  chucked  full  o'  Hebrew 
an'  Sanskrit,  an'  Chinese,  an'  all  o'  them  high-f allutin'  things 
colleges  teach  to  girls.  Higher  education!  I  should  say 
it  is  a  little  higher  than  I'd  want.  But  o'  course,  Miss  Clif- 
ton, ev'ryone  to  her  tastes.  And  Maria  just  said  she  could 
learn  to  bake  any  time,  but  now  wuz  the  only  time  her  mind 
would  be  receptive  to  higher  influences.  Receptive  wuz  the 
word  she  used.  We  didn't  know  what  she  wuz  talkin'  about 
half  the  time,  so  naturally  we  couldn't  argue  with  her.     An' 
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she's  Sallie' s  only  child  an'  her  pa  thinks  everything  centers 
in  her,  so  she  went. 

"I  felt  real  bad  for  them  two  young  things  when  they  had 
to  leave.  For  Tom  'specially,  for  the  idea  of  college  wuz 
already  drivin'  everything  else  out  of  Maria's  head.  But 
off  they  went. 

"Well,  I  didn't  really  see  Maria  for  a  whole  year  almost, 
for  all  her  vacations  wuz  so  short  that  she  no  more'n  had  time 
to  kiss  us  all  'round  then  off  she  went  again. 

"It  was  only  when  summer  came  that  we  began  to  get  the 
full  benefits  of  Maria's  education.  I  went  over  to  their  house 
soon  as  she  got  home,  'cause  I  thought  as  how  I  didn't  have 
much  to  do,  an'  her  folks  wouldn't  want  her  to  do  much  trot- 
tin'  around  the  first  day  or  so  she  wuz  home. 

"But  bless  your  life,  'stead  of  the  rejoicin'  I  expected,  I 
wuz  met  at  the  door  by  Sallie  all  in  tears. 

"  'Why,  Sallie !'  says  I,  that  amazed  I  could  hardly  speak. 
'What  is  it?  Is  Maria  got  some  fearful  disease?  Is  she 
dyin'  ?     I  wuz  gettin'  scareder  and  scareder. 

"  'No,'  says  Sallie,  'but  she' — an'  with  that  she  began  to 
sob.     I  was  well-nigh  scared  stiff. 

"  'What  is  the  matter  with  her  ?'  I  gasped. 

"  'Look  in  there !'  said  Sallie  with  a  fresh  burst  o'  cryin'. 

"Well,  I  just  entirely  'spected  to  see  a  coffin,  but  what  I  did 
see  wuz  still  more  surprisin'  an'  almost  as  much  cause  for 
tears.  There  wuz  that  room  where  the  shades  hadn't  been 
up  since  the  time  o'  Maria's  christening ;  there  wuz  that  par- 
lor all  streamin'  with  sunlight.  You  could  almost  see  them 
lovely  red  roses  in  the  carpet  just  fadin'  beneath  your  very 
eyes ;  that  carpet  ma  scrimped  and  saved  to  buy.  But  that 
wuzn't  the  worst.  Actually  sittin'  on  that  carpet  wuz  Maria, 
pullin'  tacks  out  of  it  so  fast  she  never  looked  up.  An'  all  o' 
them  beautiful  haircloth  chairs  wuz  huddled  in  one  corner 
of  the  room. 

"  'Maria,'  says  I,  'what  are  you  up  to  ?' 
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"'Oh,  awnt,'  says  she,  at  which  I   fairly  screamed  -f< 
it  wasn't  the  nice  cozy  auntie  she  used   to  rail   me,  hut  juil 
like  haunt  without  any  h. — 'Oh,  awnt/  says  she,  'this  room 

is  so  unhygienic.  It's  a  wonder  we  ain't  all  dead  of  pneu- 
mony  or  appendicitis  or  some  other  awful  disease  with  this 
germ-breeder.'  An'  she  pointed  to  that  lovely  carpet  -An" 
as  for  havin'  no  sunlight,  no  air,  it  is  barbarous  positively 
barbarous!'  says  she,  an'  went  back  to  her  tacks.  But  she 
saw  I  wuzn't  s'fficiently  c'nvinced,  so  she  went  on  :  \\n\  awnt, 
maybe  you  have  never  thought  of  it,'  says  she,  'but  from 
the  standpoint  of  art — she  said  awrt — this  carpet  is  unspeak- 
able.' 

"Well,  as  you  may  guess,  I  wuz  beyond  speech  myself. 
I  slammed  the  door  an'  went  to  console  sister  Sal  lie,  well 
knowin'  in  such  a  crisis,  it  wuz  precious  little  consolin'  T 
could  do.  I  knew  if  Maria  wanted  to  pull  the  whole  house 
down  she'd  do  it  or  die  in  th'  attempt. 

"  'But,  Hannah,'  says  Sallie,  'the  worse  thing  is  about  her 
name — our  dear  mother's  name.  She  says  Maria  is  old- 
fashioned.  It's  a  beautiful  Italian  name  an'  should  be 
called  Mareea.  Just  imagine!  Mareea!  When  mother 
was  Maria  an'  her  mother  before  her.  Oh,  Hannah,  what 
shall  I  do  with  her  noshuns  V 

"'Hush!'  says  I,  'If  she  wuz  mine  I'd  spank  her  good, 
but  I-  s'pose  you'n'  Samuel'll  just  humor  her.  You  didn't 
have  no  business  wastin'  all  that  money  on  new-fangled 
learnin'  anyway,  as  much  as  this  house  of  yours  needs 
paintinV 

"But  Sallie  flew  up  at  that  an'  said  she'd  rather  put  the 
money  on  Maria  than  the  house,  anyway,  an'  'twuzn'r  none 
o'  my  business.  I  saw  'twus  best  for  me  to  get  out  of  the 
whole  'flair,  so  I  went  home,  shakin'  my  head  an'  predictin' 
more  trouble. 

An'  it  came.  I  knew  what  wuz  comin'  from  the  way  Maria 
treated  Tom  from  the  verv  start.     She  would  just  walk  along 
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the  street  with  him  as  if  he  wuzn't  there.  My  heart  just 
ached  for  the  poor  fellow.  I  don't  b'lieve  in  a  girl's  bein' 
too  crazy  about  the  men,  but  there's  such  a  thing  as  treatin' 
'em  decently  an'  Maria  didn't  show  common  p'liteness  to 
Tom. 

"But  things  might  'a'  been  all  straightened  out  if  it  hadn't 
'a'  been  for  that  artist  fellow's  comin'  here.  Oh,  you  just 
ought  to  'a'  seen  him.  He  wuz  thin  an'  wiry  an'  his  hair 
was  all  long  an'  fuzzy — reminded  me  of  the  chrysanthe- 
mums ma  used  to  raise.  An'  he  was  the  pekidest  lookin' 
man  I  ever  seen,  an'  the  biggest  dude.  Always  wore  light 
gray  clothes  an'  purple  neckties  an'  silk  stockin's.  Imagine 
a  man  wearin'  silk  stockin's ! 

"Well,  Maria  met  him  at  our  church  supper.  He  wuz 
boardin'  with  the  minister,  so  we  though  he  wuz  perfectly 
respectable.  An'  he  acted  so  sort  o'  bored  like,  we  thought  it 
wuz  our  duty  t'  introduce  him  to  some  of  the  girls.  But 
none  of  the  girls  seemed  to  take  to  him  no  mor'n  he  did  to 
them — none  'cepting  Maria.  As  soon  as  she  heard  he  wuz 
an  artist  she  began  makin'  soulful  eyes  at  him.  The  rest  of 
the  evenin'  Tom  wuzn't  in  it.  She  just  wouldn't  look  at 
any  one  but  Mr.  Tudor  Smith — that  was  the  painter's 
name — Raphael  Tudor  Smith  is  a  silly  'nough  name  with- 
out bein'  added  to  a  freakish  person.  But  Maria  didn't 
seem  to  think  so,  an'  he  seemed  to  like  her,  too,  in  a  bored 
sort  o'  way.  He  wuz  too  wishy-washy  to  get  stirred  up  'bout 
anything,  even  'bout  such  a  purty  girl  as  Maria,  for  she  wuz 
the  purtiest  girl  there,  tho'  she  would  insist  on  wearin'  queer, 
plain  clothes  without  a  bit  o'  lace  on  'em.  She  said  lace 
wuzn't  artistic.  She  wuz  just  clean  crazy  on  the  subject 
of  art. 

"Well,  to  get  back  to  her  'flair  with  the  painter.  That 
wuz  only  the  beginnin'.  Soon  the  man  just  haunted  sister 
Sallie's  house.  An'  first  thing  we  knew  he  wuz  paintin' 
Maria's  pitcher.     Ev'ry  afternoon  they'd  go  off  to  the  meadow 
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by  the  river  an'  there  they'd  sit  while  he  daubed  away.  An' 
when  she  wuzn't  with  him  she  wuz  always  tall: i n1  aboul  him, 
'Oh,  awnt,'  she'd  say,  'Mr.  Tudor  Smith  has  BO  much  lOuL 

He  is  so  sympathetic,  so  aesthetic!'  I  always  thought  y.-:- 
thetic  is  what  yon  take  when  you  have  a  tooth  pulled,  but 
she  says  no,  it  means  art,  beauty,  soul,  an'  Lord  knows  what 
all  else  what  she  said  Mr.  Tudor  Smith  had,  tho'  T  never 
discovered  anything  'specially  beautiful  'bout  him  'cordin' 
to  my  idees.  I  never  could  stand  one  of  these  here  dainty 
lookin'  men.  An'  to  think  Maria  could  prefer  this  spindlin' 
creature  to  Tom;  but  ev'ry  one  calculated  she  did.  I  kepJ 
hopin'  against  the  worse,  tho',  that  Maria  had  got  a  little 
common  sense,  but  finally  I  had  to  own  up  that  she  didn't 

"It  was  one  beautiful  summer  day  when  she  an'  Tom  had 
ought  'a'  been  strollin'  roun'  like  they  used  to,  but  I  just  had 
a  feelin'  she  wuz  with  that  Tudor-Smith.  An'  sure  'nough 
'bout  four  o'clock  they  came  marchin'  up  the  street.  When 
she  turned  in  here  he  left  her.  She  came  in  with  her  face 
just  beamin'. 

"  'Auntie,'  she  says — she  dropped  that  awnt  business,  so 
I  thought  maybe  she'd  come  to  her  senses.  But  no! 
'Auntie,'  says  she,  'Eaphael  loves  me !' 

"I  wuz  just  so  dazed  I  plumped  down  without  one  word. 
'Who  V  I  gasped. 

"  'Eaphael,'  says  she.  'Oh,  aunt,  can  you  realize  I  am 
loved  by  an  artist  ?  He  says  I  am  the  one  for  who  his  soul 
has  been  cry  in'  thru  the  ages.' 

"  'Cryin','  says  I,  recoverin'  my  tongue,  'cryin'  V  He 
does  look  like  the  cryin'  kind.  Maria,  don't  tell  me  this 
Eaphael  Smith-Tudor  has  taken  your  'flections  'way  from 
Tom !  How  can  you  throw  him  over  for  that  milk  an'  water 
thing  ?  Just  look  at  the  two  of  'em,  an'  tell  me  if  there's  any 
comparison.' 

"I  thought  maybe  Maria'd  get  mad  at  this,  but  she  only 
got  on  a  most  high  an'  mighty  air,  as  if  I  wuz  just  a  nobody. 
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"  'Oh,'  says  she,  'do  you  think  I  care  for  looks  ?  Raphael 
has  a  beautiful  soul.  It  is  his  soul  I  love,  even  as  it  is  mine 
which  makes  its  appeal  to  him.  He  says  my  beauty  is  a 
part  of  my  soul.' 

"'Huh!'  beauty!'  says  I.  'If  you  ain't  the  most  con- 
ceited piece  I  every  seen.' 

"  'Raphael  thinks  I'm  beautiful,  an'  I  care  for  no  'pinion 
'cept  his'n,  says  she,  an'  with  that  she  stalked  out.  But 
she  came  back. 

"  'You're  not  to  say  anything  'bout  this,  auntie.  Raphael 
an'  I  are  to  keep  our  little  secret  a  while  longer.  He  can't 
bear  to  share  this  precious  joy  with  the  sordid  world,  he 
says.     But  I  had  to  tell  you.' 

"Well,  now,  that  was  real  nice  of  her,  but  I  kind  o'  wished 
she  hadn't  'a'  told  me,  for  there  ain't  much  use  in  havin'  a 
piece  of  news,  good  or  bad,  if  you  have  to  shut  it  up  in  your 
own  mind.  But  a  promise  is  a  promise,  so  I  couldn't  say 
anything  right  out,  tho'  I  pumped  Sallie  to  see  if  she  knew 
anything  'bout  the  'flair.     But  if  she  did  she  wouldn't  say. 

"I  felt  all  the  sorrier  for  Tom,  for  I  could  see  he  still  wuz 
hopin',  where  there  wuzn't  no  hope  for  him.  An'  then  as 
time  went  on  I  wondered  why  Maria  didn't  say  somethin' 
more  to  me  'bout  it.     Finally  one  day  I  up  an'  says  to  her : 

"  'If  you  will  marry  that  Raphael  thing,  why  don't  you  set 
the  day  in  a  decent  way?     I  don't  like  all  these  mysteries.' 

"She  began  to  blush  at  that,  an'  says,  'Raphael  says  he  isn't 
worthy  of  me  yet,  an'  he's  too  noble  to  marry  me  till  he  is.' 
But  she  wouldn't  meet  my  eyes. 

"Well,  the  summer  passed  an'  fall  came  an'  it  seemed  to 
me  it  was  precious  near  time  Raphael  wuz  departin'  to 
where  he  came  from.  But  still  no  word  of  marry  in'.  Well, 
one  day  I  wuz  settin'  on  the  front  stoop  when  I  seen  a  foreign- 
lookin'  woman  comin'  up  the  street.  She  kep'  lookin'  at  all 
the  houses  in  a  queer  way.  'Some  pedler,'  thought  I. 
Finally  she  got  in  front  o'  me  an'  stopped. 
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"  'Is  anyone  named  Smith  stayin'  in  this  here  pla<-<-  ?' 
she. 

"'Smith?'  says  I.  'Smith?  There  ain't  do  plain,  on- 
trimmed  Smiths  but  there's  a  Tudor-Smith,  with  hair  like 
a  chrysanthemum.' 

"'God.  bless  you!  It's  Thomas,'  says  she.  'Where  i- 
he?     Wait  till  I  get  him!!' 

"  'Down  there/  says  I,  pointin'  to  the  meadow  by  tin-  river 
where  the  daubin'  was  in  session.  Then  I  thought  afl  how 
'twould  be  only  polite  to  show  the  way,  an',  besides,  I  wanted 
to  know  what  this  foreign  woman  had  to  do  with  the  precious 
Raphael.     So  I  says,  'I'll  show  you,'  an'  started  up. 

"Well,  we  went  back  thru  the  garden  an'  thru  the  orchard 
in  no  time,  an'  when  we  reached  the  big  elm  tree  by  the  river 
there  they  wuz,  sure  'nough.  Maria  wuz  readin'  some  poetry 
an'  Mr.  Thomas  Eaphael  Tudor-Smith  was  sprawled  at  her 
feet.  They  didn't  see  us  right  away  an'  Maria  went  on 
readin'  somethin'  'bout  World  an'  Life  and'  Time  an'  all 
such  like.  But  all  of  a  sudden  the  foreign  woman 
screeched,  'Thomas!'  an'  made  one  bounce  an'  had  him  by 
the  coat  collar.  An'  he  couldn't  do  anything  but  squirm, 
poor  little  thing !  I  'spect  he'd  been  f eedin'  on  art  too  much 
instead  of  good  substantial  beefsteak.  Well,  she  just  shook 
him  like  you've  seen  a  nice  big  dog  shake  a  poor  skinny 
little  kitten.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  she  dropt  him  an'  turned 
on  Maria.  The  poor  girl  wuz  all  white,  but  she  didn't  no- 
tice it. 

"  'You  miserable,  disreputable  hussy !'  she  just  shrieked. 
'Keadin' s  poetry  to  other  people's  husbands.  I'll  take  this 
to  law,  I  will!  It's  alienation  of  'flections,  that  what  it  is!' 
says  she.     'You  can  be  punished,  do  you  hear !' 

No  one  could  'a'  helped  hearin'  the  way  she  wuz  sereechin, 
but  poor  Maria  wuz  too  upset  to  say  a  word.  But  I  wuzn't 
the  one  to  stand  by  an'  see  my  own  flesh  an'  blood  attacked. 
I  had  just  as  much  spunk  as  anyone ;  and  says  I : 
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"  'Yes,  it's  alienation  or  whatever  you  call  it/  says  I,  'but 
that  there  husband  of  yours  did  the  alienationing.  Do  you 
hear  ?  If  you'd  'a'  had  a  speck  of  common  sense  you  wouldn't 
'a'  been  lettin'  him  run  'round  loose  like  that.  Now  I  just 
advise  you  to  pack  him  up  an'  take  him  home,  where  you 
can  keep  your  eye  on  him.  Be  an  inspiration  to  him/  says 
I,  usin'  the  fellow's  own  words.  'But  as  for  other  folks, 
just  you  leave  them  to  mind  their  own  'flairs.' 

"An'  with  that  I  took  Maria's  arm  an'  marched  her  home, 
leavin'  them  two  there.  That  wuz  the  last  we  ever  seen 
of  them. 

"As  for  Maria,  'twas  an  awful  'sperience  for  her.  She 
wouldn't  move  out  o'  the  house  for  days,  tho'  'twuz  just 
pride,  for  she  didn't  care  a  straw  for  that  painter.  One  day  I 
wuz  over  there  an'  seen  she  had  Tom's  pitcher  on  her  bureau 
again,  tho'  she  wouldn't  see  him.  Well,  I  thought  this 
looked  purty  hopeful,  so  one  day  I  'ranged  to  have  him  come 
to  my  house  while  she  wuz  there.  She  wuz  queer  an'  dis- 
tant at  first,  but  Tom  didn't  give  up  hope,  an'  finally  one 
day  they  came  in  to  tell  me  that  everything  wuz  all  fixed 
between  'em  at  last.  They  wuz  both  so  happy  it  did  my 
heart  good  to  see  'em.  But  I  tell  you  what,  Miss  Clifton, 
we  didn't  hear  no  more  'bout  art  from  Maria,  an'  just  see 
what  lots  o'  lovely  lace  is  on  her  weddin'  clothes;  an'  she 
used  to  say  she'd  never  wear  lace  unless  'twuz  all  hand-made, 
'cause  'taint  artistic.  Oh,  I  tell  you,  she  ain't  got  no  more  of 
them  noshuns  now.  She'll  make  a  good  wife,  don't  you 
think  so  ?" 
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The  years  I  spent  before  I  saw  thy  face 
Stretch  bare  and  lifeless  as  the  desert  sands. 

I  never  knew  how  lovely  flowers  are 

Until  I  saw  them  gleaming  in  thy  hands. 

The  music  of  the  world  was  always  sweet ; 

But  its  full  joy  was  only  then  revealed 
When  first  I  heard  the  music  of  thy  laugh 

And  knew  the  longing  of  my  heart  was  healed. 

I  ever  knelt  at  Beauty's  golden  shrine, 

Yet  never  felt  the  splendor  of  her  might, 

Until  I  saw  her  mirrored  in  thy  face 

And  fell  to  worship,  dazzled  by  the  sight. 

R  B.  W. 
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We  are  not  at  all  given  to  sermonizing,  nor  do  we  intend 

our  subsequent  comments  to  be  interpreted  as  such,  for  we 

realize  fully  that  this  department  may  be  put  to 

A  Creed,     any  other  use  we  desire,  but  never  must  it  be  made 

a  means  of  instructing  or  influencing  our  friends, 

the  General  Public. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  however,  when  all  Nature  seems 
to  symbolize  hope  and  joy  and  happiness,  to  be  the  very 
embodiment  of  beauty,  and,  as  it  were,  the  substance  that 
might  give  rise  to  our  faith  in  ideals;  when  the  year  is 
really  new  and  filled  with  promise,  there  recurs  to  our  mind 
again  and  again  a  fragment  of  verse  that  seems  so  peculiarly 
the  epitome  of  all  that  our  surroundings  set  forth.  So  it  is 
that  we  wish  to  reprint  the  following  quotation  than  which, 
we  think,  no  better  springtime  creed  can  be  found: 

"There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good !    What  was  shall  live  as 
before ; 
The  evil  is  null,  is  naught,  is  silence  implying  sound; 
What  was  good,  shall  be  good,  with,  for  evil,  so  much  good 
more; 
On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs;    in  the  heaven  a  perfect 
round. 
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All  we  have  willed  or  hoped  or  dreamed  of  good  shall  'xist; 
Not  its  semblance,  but  itself;  no  beauty,   nor  good,   w>r 
power 
Whose   voice   has   gone    forth,    but   each    survives    for    die 

melodist, 
When  eternity  affirms  the  conception  of  an  hour." 

Much  has  been  said  recently  about  the  relation  of  criticism 
to  art,  and  the  battle  has  raged  on  both  sides,  for  and  against 

the  legitimacy  and  usefulness  of  criticism.  The 
Criticism  question  has  been  discussed  at  great  length  of  late 
and  Art.     in  various  magazines  in  both  college  and  current 

publications.  At  base,  the  question  seems  to  re- 
solve itself  into  the  almost  world-old  problem  of  "Art  for  art's 
sake,"  or  as  a  means  unto  an  end,  or,  perhaps,  even  back  of 
that  into  the  still  more  unanswerable  question,  "What  is  art  V 
There  are  some  who  go  so  far  as  to  do  away  with  criticism  in 
the  usually  accepted  sense  of  that  term  and  would  have  the 
critic  view  a  work  of  art  irierely  as  "self-expression"  of  the 
artist;  would  have  him  ask  what  the  work  expresses,  rather 
than  attempt  to  judge  it  by  any  definite  standard  of  value.  A 
little  thought  would  show  how  such  a  position  must  rob  the 
so-called  criticism  of  all  validity  and  force  it  to  degenerate 
into  sentimentalism,  a  kind  of  emotional  mysticism,  as  far  re- 
moved from  a  health  appreciation  and  avaluation  as  can 
possibly  be. 

To  come  back  to  the  first  question  proposed.  If  by  art  for 
art's  sake — a  phrase  which  unfortunately  has  come  to  be 
simply  a  cant  expression — we  mean  art  as  the  exaltation 
of  the  beautiful  without  regard  to  mercenary  or  utilitarian 
motives,  then  by  all  means  we  are  in  favor  of  this.  But  it 
we  mean  this  phrase  to  refer  to  the  relation  of  art  and 
morality,  or  to  art  as  a  purposive  means  unto  some  other 
end,  the  question  assumes  a  different  aspect.     Our  experience 
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would,  seem  to  teach  us  that,  in  a  way,  art  made  subservient 
to  religion,  or  morality,  or  utility,  or  any  other  end  outside 
of  itself,  has  been  for  the  most  part  a  dismal  failure.  Any 
self-conscious,  intentional  attempt  to  draw  a  moral  or  preach 
a  sermon  results  in  the  value  of  a  thing  being  irrevocably 
marred. 

On  the  other  hand,  art  must  be  purposive;  it  must  have 
its  final  cause  or  raisort  d'etre  as  well  as  its  efficient  cause, 
whether  we  regard  this  as  primary  or  secondary. 

The  position  maintained  by  the  adherents  of  the  "new 
criticism"  is  only  partially  true,  for  art  is  something  more 
than  "expression" — it  must  be  the  expression  of  something 
worth  while.  It  possesses  the  double  power  of  degrading  and 
depressing,  or  of  vivifying  and  exalting,  and  true  art  must 
produce  the  latter  effect.  In  a  sense  it  is  true  that  art  is 
self-expression,  just  as  any  action  of  ours  is  an  expression  of 
our  character,  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  all  self- 
expression  is  art.  To  attain  to  the  realms  of  art,  we  must 
first  see  to  it  that  the  self  is  worthy  to  be  expressed.  It  is 
doubtless  "self-expression"  for  a  pig  to  wallow  in  the  mire, 
yet  no  one  would  call  it  art. 

We  have  already  said  that  a  test,  perhaps  the  supreme 
test  of  art  is  its  power  to  uplift  and  make  better;  all  true 
art  in  its  many  branches  necessarily  embodies  some  idea  of  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  sublimity,  or  some  ideal.  Even  of 
music,  the  most  difficult  of  all  artistic  forms  to  interpret,  is 
this  true.  We  can  not  translate  the  underlying  idea  into 
words  or  can  not,  perhaps,  form  an  intellectual  appreciation 
of  it ;  yet  its  appeal  to  us  and  its  meaning  are  adequately  con- 
veyed through  the  emotions.  Plato  more  than  any  other 
seems  to  have  realized  this  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  he 
attempts  to  systematize  and  formulate  the  part  art  was  to 
play  in  the  ideal  state. 
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Moreover,  as  Mr.  Bourne,  in  an  article  in  The  Columbia 
Monthly,  has  so  admirably  pointed  out,  art  must  mean  form 
as  well  as  expression.  Without  certain  forms  as  a  medium 
of  expression,  the  ideal  of  the  artist  must  remain  no  more 
than  the  block  of  marble  to  a  sculptor  deprived  of  his  tools. 

So,  in  conclusion,  we  would  give,  as  our  approximate 
definition  of  art — a  term  so  broad  as  to  be  almost  indefin- 
able— any  achievement  that  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  realizes 
the  ideal,  any  expression,  more  or  less  perfect,  of  the  "beauty 
absolute,  separate,  simple,  and  everlasting — the  divine  beauty, 
pure  and  clear  and  unalloyed,  not  clogged  with  the  pollutions 
of  mortality  and  all  the  colors  and  vanities  of  human  life." 
And  if  we  accept  this  as  true,  it  must  follow  that,  to  reach  the 
highest  art,  the  artist  must  live  as  well  as  practice  his  art, 
and,  in  this  sense  of  the  term,  make  it  self-expression. 
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aBDitor'0  ©asp  Cimir 

Back  once  more  to  the  arms  of  the  Easy  Chair!  Meta- 
phorically speaking,  of  course,  for  it  hasn't  really  any  arms, 
and  is  only  a  rocker.  However  it  is  good  to  sink  down  and 
rest  somewhere  from  the  strenuous  life  of  college ;  back  from 
the  giddy  gayety  of  Easter  vacation,  and  away  from  the 
festivities  of  the  May  Queen's  court,  and  the  joys  of  tripping 
the  "light  fantastic !"  Do  you  wonder,  gentle  reader,  that  we 
haven't  an  idea  left  ?  Or,  perhaps,  like  us,  you  are  too  weary 
to  wonder  at  anything.  We  have  a  hazy  recollection  of 
having  had  a  few  ideas  which  we  intended  to  set  forth  in 
glowing  terms  for  your  edification,  but,  alas!  our  brain  is 
one  mad  jumble  of  queens  and  May-poles,  plays  and  gambols 
on  the  green — almost  as  hopeless  a  mix-up  as  the  real  thing 
was  at  the  first  rehearsal — with  the  additional  confusion  of 
dance-cards  and  waltzes  and  ices,  etc. 

Not  even  the  progressive  jerks  produced  by  the  Easy 
Chair's  broken  rocker  seem  to  inspire  us  as  of  yore.  Equally 
ineffective,  in  the  way  of  inspiration,  are  the  two  limp 
fraternity  cigarettes  that  dangle  aimlessly  from  the  chandelier 
— we  took  them  out  of  pure  kindness  of  heart  to  keep  some 
misguided  youth  from  sticking  superfluous  tacks  into  his 
coffin,  and  we  have  a  vague  recollection  of  being  told  that 
they  should  be  smoked  to  be  really  effective — or  the  scream- 
ing posters  that  glare  at  us  from  the  walls  of  our  sanctum — 
they  do  scream,  almost  as  wildly  as  the  ragtime  atrocity 
some  one  is  hammering  from  a  long-suffering  piano  beneath 
our  window.  And  yet  the  spark  that  is  to  start  genius  to 
sizzling  isn't  forthcoming!  We  wish  that  Edison  or  some- 
body would  contrive  some  substitute  for  the  apparently  ever- 
present  pipe,  which  provides  our  masculine  co-editors  with 
ideas  to  inflict  upon  the  General  Public.  Then,  too,  they 
can  always  blame  it  all  on  the  pipe ;  that  is  always  responsible 
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for  their  blunders  or  stupid  vagaries  or  trite  commonplace*  ; 
whereas  we  can  only  credit  our  errors  to  plain  Btupidil 

our  own  inaptitude.  We  hope  no  whim  of  masr-nline  inanity 
will  construe  this  as  a  suffragette .  plea  for  equal  smoking 
rights.  Far  be  it  from  us !  Perish  the  thought !  Why,  the 
thing  hasn't  even  its  former  McCutcheon-likc,  pseudo- 
romatic  interest,  attached  to  it  from  association  with  the 
crowned  princesses  of  Nowhere,  who  are  invariably  waiting 
patiently  to  welcome  the  American  millionaire-hen  .«•-. 
Besides  all  this,  it  is  too  late  in  the  season  to  so  much  as  sit 
"mooning"  before  glowing  embers  in  an  open  grate,  so  there 
is  no  resource  left.  WTe  are  not  even  allowed  to  meditate  in 
peace  and  quiet,  for  besides  the  provoking  little  mosquito,  of 
the  genus  somnus,  that  is  so  prevalent  the  morning  after, 
there  is  a  most  disturbing  little  phantom  hopping  about  in 
the  back  of  our  brain — or  in  the  vacuum  intended  for  a 
brain — which  keeps  reminding  us  uncomfortably  that  we 
have  classes  to  attend,  lectures  to  dream  through,  German 
prose  composition  to  struggle  with,  and,  horribile  dictu! 
exams,  that  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  seriously  consider  what  a  stupenduous 
bore  lessons  are  ?  If  you  haven't,  don't.  It  isn't  conducive 
to  cheerfulness.  Really,  college  life  would  be  quite  livable 
even,  at  times,  enjoyable,  were  it  not  for  the  Banquo's  ghost 
of  recitations  and  examinations  which  persistently  haunts 
our  festivities,  especially  at  this  "soote  season"  which  should, 
by  every  natural  law,  be  given  over  to  systematic  idling. 
Then  there  are  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  Philosophy,  to 
make  our  path  thorny.  Moreover,  like  Colonel  Beverley's 
letter  it  "gets  worse  as  you  go  on."  Words !  words !  words ! 
and,  after  all,  what  is  it  all  about  ?  We  wonder  why  it  is 
that  perfectly  sane  people  have  allowed  philosophers  to 
wander  around  at  large,  for  no  purpose,  that  we  can  see,  but 
to  afflict  harmless  college  students,  struggling  for  a  degree. 
Of  course,  we    admit  that  the  philosophers    themselves  are 
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doubtless  more  interesting  than  their  philosophies,  yet  the 
task  of  mastering  their  theories  and  intricate  phantasies  of 
abstract  speculation  is  detrimental  to  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number,  and  should  be  done  away  with. 

We  humbly  suggest  that  some  far-distant  St.  Helena  be 
found,  whither  they  can  all  be  shipped  for  safe  keeping. 
Think,  we  beg  you,  of  the  economic  conservation  of  labor  to 
be  secured  by  this  simple  device,  as  well  as  the  happiness  that 
would  be  thus  conferred  on  them,  by  giving  these  kindred 
souls  perfect  opportunity  for  perpetual  argumentation.  It 
does  not  detract  at  all  from  the  scheme  that  such  proximity 
and  continual  discussion  might  cause  them  to  become  some- 
what confused  as  to  their  own  doctrines,  and,  perhaps, 
eventually  get  them  as  much  befuddled  as  we  are,  as  to  what 
they  really  mean.  Pending  action  taken  by  the  Government 
on  this  suggestion,  we  can  only  hope  that  some  human 
philosopher — if  you  can  imagine  such  an  anomaly — may  take 
pity  on  us  and  prepare  a  brief  synopsis,  written  in  clear  and 
readable  English,  of  the  various  and  greatly  involved  theories 
above  mentioned.  Such  a  treatise,  like  the  "ponies"  in  use  in 
Latin  classes,  in  men's  colleges,  would  be  a  decided  boon  to 
the  poor,  overworked  undergrad. 

In  the  meantime,  we  see  no  other  resource  open  to  us 
except  to  buckle  down  and  "'grind"  steadily,  in  hopes  of  at 
last  floundering  out  of  the  deep  waters  into  the  haven  of 
passed  exams.  So  with  apologies  for  thus  wasting  our  own 
valuable  time — we  fear  we  haven't  succeeded  in  wasting  any 
of  yours — and  a  good  deal  of  printer's  ink,  in  thus  writing 
much  and  saying  nothing,  we  close  with  the  words  of  the  poet : 

"In  despair  now  deeply  sunk, 
Ours  but  to  cram  or  flunk, 
Ours  to  conn  answers  'punk,' 
Then  to  exams  appalling 
Rush  the  poor  victims !" 
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The  sage  that  remarked  that  the  way  of  the  exchange 
editor  was  hard — we  have  forgotten  where,  when,  or  by  whom 
that  wise  remark  was  made — evidently  spoke  from 
perience,  for  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  our 
trials  manifold.  In  the  spring  it  would  seem  that  "a  young 
man's  fancy"  is  not  the  only  one  to  "turn  to  thoughts  of  love," 
to  judge  by  our  college  magazines,  for  the  overflow  of 
superfluous  sentimentality  they  exhibit  in  their  numerous 
love-poems  and  love-stories — we  use  the  term  for  want  of  a 
better,  though  it  seems  well-nigh  sacrilegious  to  so  misapply 
the  King's  English — is  truly  appalling.  Symptoms  of  this 
annual  and  inevitable  epidemic  are  already  manifest,  espe- 
cially among  the  lesser  lights.  So  we  needs  must  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  don  raincoat  and  rubbers,  our  most  be- 
coming grin,  and  stoically  await  the  deluge.  We  do  not 
profess  that  our  magazine  is  immune ;  far  be  it  from  us  to 
venture  so  rash  a  statement !  As  is  the  way  of  all  critics, 
we'll  probably  rail  against  a  thing,  then  promptly  go  and  do 
likewise.  We  often  wonder  why  it  is,  too,  that  young  writers 
are  so  fond  of  tragedy,  and  fairly  revel  in  darkly  gruesome 
horrors.  Perhaps  it's  the  lure  of  the  unknown  that  appeals 
to  them  and  leads  them  on.  In  general,  if  amateurs  could 
only  learn  the  vast  but  indefinable  difference  between  real 
pathos  or  sentiment  and  maudlin  sentimentality,  as  well  as 
between  ^the  genuinely  humorous  and  labored  f acetiousness ; 
if  they  would  only  look  about  them  for  their  subjects,  the  way 
of  the  editor  would  be  far  more  pleasant. 


Columbia   Monthly. — The    Columbia    Monthly    is    rather 
unique  in  that  it  deals  chiefly  with  present-day  events,  and 
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topics  of  general  interest.  It  perhaps  resembles  current 
magazines  of  to-day  more  nearly  than  any  of  the  college 
magazines  that  have  come  to  our  notice.  The  editorials  are 
of  especial  interest,  dealing  with  present-day  drama  and 
literature.  We  think  that  few,  if  any,  other  colleges  are  so 
well  fitted  for  this  kind  of  work  as  Columbia  University, 
situated  as  it  is  in  New  York,  the  most  cosmopolitan  of 
American  cities.  The  essay  on  "The  Suicide  of  Criticism" 
is  timely  and  good,  written  from  a  sane  viewpoint;  we 
heartily  applaud  the  sentiments  expressed.  The  appreciative 
criticism  of  Winslow  Homer's  art,  "An  Exhibition  of  Wins- 
low  Homer,"  would  appeal  to  all  interested  in  the  art  of 
America.  The  verse,  also,  is  good,  especially  the  ballad, 
"Ashes  of  Roses,"  which  shows  originality  of  thought  and 
ingenuity  of  expression.  This  is  by  far  one  of  the  best  in 
all  the  magazines  for  March.  The  fiction  does  not  come 
quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the  rest  of  the  magazine.  "A 
Question  of  Climate"  seems  to  be  an  obvious  imitation  of 
Locke's  "The  Beloved  Vagabond" ;  though  it  is  well  written 
and  shows  some  literary  merit,  the  sordidness  of  the  subject 
robs  it  of  interest.  "The  Levee" — a  supposedly  Southern 
dialect  story — is  absurdly  exaggerated  and  overdrawn,  show- 
ing the  author's  complete  unfamiliarity  with  the  conditions  he 
attempts  to  depict,  and  inability  to  handle  the  dialect.  We 
of  the  South,  my  friend,  are  not  absolutely  uncivilized,  nor 
do  we  speak  a  queer  conglomeration  of  Bowery  "lingo"  and 
minstrel-show  dialect. 

Vassar  Miscellany. — The  most  striking  contribution  in 
this  magazine  is  "Strom  Carl,"  a  play.  This  article  possesses 
artistic  charm  and  a  certain  amount  of  originality,  though 
portions  of  it  become  involved  at  times.  There  is  something 
faintly  suggestive  of  Maeterlinck  and  "The  Bluebird"  about 
it.     The  essay  entitled  "Us"  seemed  to  us  "much  ado  about 
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nothing,"  since  the  subject  is  one  of  which  we  have  beard  bo 
much  of  late.  "Painting  with  Glass"  is  more  interesting, 
and  is  not  a  topic  of  such  general  information  bul  thai  we 
may  find  profit  in  its  perusal.     The  stories  are  the   usual 

variety  of  college  stories. 

University  of  Virginia  Magazine. — Shades  of    Departed 
Greatness!     What  may  we  look  for  next  ?     We  meekly  accept 

an  attempt  at  mathematical  analysis  of  fried  chicken  or 
lengthy  rhapsodies  over  a  dance  and  a  girl ;  we  endure  with- 
out a  murmur  weird  problematic  stories  that  leave  our  minds 
in  a  whirl,  without  a  distinct  idea,  but — juvenile  stories!  1 1 
would  be  as  seemly  to  try  to  imagine  a  noble  Roman  playing 
ping-pong  in  the  Forum,  or  Cicero  inditing  sonnets  to  "mi- 
lady's eyebrow,"  as  to  think  of  the  old  University  of  Virginia 
indulging  in  juvenile  literature.  And  yet  the  fact  remains ; 
it  stares  at  us  in  black  and  white  from  the  pages  of  ''Why 
Bobby  Went  to  Bed  at  Eight,"  an  absurd  story,  suitable  for 
nothing  but  a  Sunday-school  paper  intended  to  inculcate 
morals  in  the  infant  class.  "Pickled  Cats,"  another  di 
mare  atrocity — both  literally  and  figuratively  speaking — is 
no  better.  We  are  at  a  loss  whether  to  ascribe  such  results  to 
the  sudden  warm  spell  that  occurred  about  the  time  for  this 
number  to  appear,  or  to  too  many  fraternity  banquets,  but, 
at  any  rate,  we  hope  the  effects  are  only  temporary.  "The 
Red  Hermit"  is  a  sentimental  story  with  a  self-conscious 
attempt  to  secure  pathos,  and  a  too-visible  striving  after 
effect.  The  verse  is  not  up  to  the  usual  level  maintained  by 
this  magazine.  Decidedly  the  best  contribution  is  the  article 
entitled  "O.  Henry — an  Appreciation,"  with  "Oriental 
Drama"  as  a  second.  The  latter  is  an  unusual  subject  for  an 
essay  and  hence  possesses  more  than  usual  interest.  The 
article  about  Elbert  Hubbard  is  robbed  of  all  critical  value 
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it  might  have  had  by  the  intensely  personal  element  it  shows. 
The  author's  own  opinions  are  so  dominant,  without  cita- 
tions to  prove  them  correct,  that  the  article  becomes  a 
panegyric  rather  than  an  appreciation.  We  are  indeed  sur- 
prised to  learn  from  the  essay  on  "The  Instructive  Value  of 
Advertising"  that  the  general  public  obtains  most  of  its 
knowledge  of  life,  letters  and  art  from  reading  advertisements. 
We  would  like  to  know  what  the  "general  public"  has  to  say 
on  that  subject  in  answer  to  such  a  charge.  Incidentally,  we 
envy  the  writer  the  unlimited  opportunity  for  "killing  time" 
which  that  article  would  indicate.  We  appeal  to  you,  Gentle 
Reader,  to  appreciate  our  emotions ;  for  you  may  understand 
if  you  have  ever  set  yourself  a  standard  towards  which  you 
were  striving  valiantly,  when  suddenly,  without  warning,  that 
standard  voluntarily  descended  from  its  pedestal  and  came 
down  with  a  thud  to — shall  I  say,  our  own  level  ? 

The  Barnard  Bear. — The  Barnard  Bear  is  an  all-story 
magazine,  with  the  exception  of  two  short  poems,  a  brief 
editorial,  and  a  two-page  comment  on  the  position  of  the 
college  girl  in  business.  The  stories  are  of  the  usual  college 
magazine  variety — some  "more  or  less  so"  than  others — the 
best  being  "Central  Park  on  the  Fire  Escape." 


Wake  Forest  Student. — In  the  March  number  of  this  maga- 
zine the  essay  predominates.  There  are  five  essays  in  all, 
three  on  current  topics,  the  remaining  two  on  literary  sub- 
jects. Of  these  "The  Source  of  the  Picaresque  in  Spain"  is 
perhaps  the  best.  The  subject  is  well  chosen,  not  at  all  a 
hackneyed  theme,  and  the  treatment  of  it  is  good.  The  gen- 
eral effectiveness  of  the  composition  is,  however,  considerably 
marred  by  the  unfortunate  use  of  extravagant  or  newly-coined 
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words,  such  as  "chivalresque"  literature,  etc.  The  rtoriei 
are  of  the  usual  type  that  this  magazine  publishes,  none  of 
them  especially  worthy  of  comment,  except  possibly  th 
entitled  "What  Was  It?"  This  is  a  ghost  story  without 
particular  originality  of  idea,  yet  told  in  a  realistic  maimer 
and  in  a  way  to  hold  the  attention  or  even  cause  a  few  slight 
thrills.  The  verse  in  this  magazine  is  notable  chiefly  bv  its 
absence.  Furthermore,  the  editors  do  not  seem  to  be  holding 
to  their  announced  policy  if  they  continue  to  publish  such 
elegies  as  "To  Keggy  in  Church,"  which  is  neither  poetry  nor 
wit,  but  an  attempt  at  both. 


Smith  Monthly. — Perhaps  it  is  a  survival  of  the  childish 
instinct,  that  used  to  prompt  us  to  save  the  choicest  sugar 
plum  until  last,  that  caused  us  now  to  reserve  the  Smith 
magazine  until  we  had  finished  the  others.  Nor  were  we 
disappointed,  for,  at  times,  we  forgot  the  critic  in  us  alto- 
gether, and  read  for  the  pure  pleasure  of  reading.  As  usual, 
the  fiction  in  this  magazine  was  excellent.  "The  Under- 
standing Heart"  is  a  beautiful,  sympathetic  little  story 
written  in  a  good  style,  and,  what's  more,  it  "rings  true." 
"Spring  in  the  City ;  an  Impression,"  a  semi-humorous  sketch 
of  the  springtide  awakening  in  a  great  city,  is  full  of  the 
spirit  of  the  season.  "Aunt  Holly,  Stage  Manager"  is  an 
unusually  well-written,  interesting  story,  and  has  the  extra- 
ordinary merit  of  being  a  humorous  story  that  is  really  amus- 
ing and  funny.  The  author  has  caught  the  trick  of  now  and 
then  surprising  us  with  clever  little  epigrammatic  speeches 
and  quaint  bits  of  individual  philosophy,  some  of  which  are 
quotable,  all  of  which  delightful.  "The  Selection  and  Care 
of  a  Father"  is  an  amusing  satire,  though  a  trifle  overdrawn 
at  times.     "A  Simple  Kefutation  of  the  Statement   'Time 
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Flies'  "  is  true  enough  to  life  to  make  us  suspect  that  it  was 
the  author  herself,  rather  than  the  bad  boy,  that  was  guilty 
of  "bluffing"  the  professor.  Among  the  poems  "Colleen"  is 
the  best  and  the  one  which  most  attracted  our  attention.  An 
exquisitely  dainty,  pretty  thing  as  it  is,  it  would  have  been 
the  best  bit  of  verse  among  the  March  contributions,  but  for 
the  writer's  unfortunate  mistake  in  choosing  an  Irish  term 
of  endearment  for  the  title  and  then  writing  the  entire  poem 
in  Scotch  dialect. 
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THE  YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION  AT 
HOELINS    INSTITUTE 

Nestled  in  the  very  heart  of  the  surrounding  hills,  a  most 
picturesque  group  of  buildings,  red  brick  with  white  pillars, 
is  Hollins  Institute,  one  of  the  oldest  schools  in  Virginia. 
Here  on  February  24th  representatives  from  nearly  all  the 
school  and  college  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  met  to  get  and  give  new  ideas, 
and  to  receive  fresh  inspiration  for  the  coming  year's  work. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  convention  was  held  Friday 
night,  February  24th,  in  the  Hollins  chapel.  The  cordial 
welcome  of  President  Cocke  and  the  clear  outline  of  the  con- 
vention work  given  by  Miss  Casler,  secretary  of  the  Terri- 
torial Department  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, not  only  made  every  newcomer  feel  at  home,  but 
also  eager  to  begin  the  sessions.  Nearly  all  of  the  Saturday 
morning  session  was  devoted  to  reports  from  the  different 
schools  and  colleges  on  their  work ;  its  successes  and  failures. 
Miss  Crane  opened  the  meeting  with  a  very  helpful  talk  on 
the  vital  need  and  the  great  power  of  prayer. 

Immediately  after  lunch  a  technical  conference  was  held 
by  Miss  Crane  to  which  each  delegate  brought  the  tale  of 
her  troubles  and  heard  tales  of  the  troubles  of  others.  This 
stimulating  meeting  was  vitally  helpful  to  all.  Everybody 
came  away  with  many  valuable  hints  and  bright  schemes 
tucked  away  in  notebooks.  There  was  another  short  session 
Saturday  night  and  four  or  five  meetings  Sunday. 

The  meeting  Sunday  night  Miss  Casler  made  most  inter- 
esting by  a  talk  on  the  broad  scope  of  the  Association's  work. 
In  this  talk  Miss  Casler  even  emphasized  the  fact  that  each 
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association  has  a  tendency  to  become  so  absorbed  in  its  own 
little  sphere  of  work  that  it  forgets  the  great  world-wide  move- 
ment of  which  it  is  a  part. 

Miss  Cutler,  in  her  series  of  lectures  on  the  Bible,  fur- 
nished those  struggling  with  the  problem  of  Bible  classes 
with  a  generous  fund  of  fresh  material  to  work  with  during 
the  second  semester. 

Every  delegate,  I  am  sure,  was  more  than  loath  to  see  Mon- 
day morning  come,  for  the  two  days  of  the  convention  were 
indeed  red-letter  days.  Such  a  gathering  of  wide-a-wake, 
zealous  workers,  striving,  one  and  all,  toward  the  same  end, 
made  us  all  feel  that  although  there  was  a  struggle,  yet  the 
fight  was  for  a  winning  cause. 

The  buses  leaving  Hollins  Monday  morning  were  filled 
with  girls  returning,  each  to  her  own  school  or  college,  each 
with  a  renewed  enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  and  with  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  make  that  work  a  more  essential  part  of  her  college 
life,  and  each  with  the  happy  remembrance  of  the  hearty 
cordiality  of  Hollins,  and  the  charming  Southern  hospitality 
extended  by  the  Hollins  girls. 

On  the  night  of  March  4th,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  gave  an  enter- 
tainment consisting  of  tableaux,  short  sketches,  and  a  play 
illustrating  the  pages  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  The 
first  tableaux  represented  the  cover  of  the  June  number  of 
1910,  in  which  a  young  man  in  full  evening  dress  is  holding 
in  ecstatic  embrace  a  very  beautifully  gowned  young  woman. 
Miss  Tyler  and  Miss  Ervin  in  this  touching  scene  brought 
down  the  house.  In  the  various  presentations  there  was  a 
strong  touch  of  local  color,  which  gave  an  added  interest. 
For  instance,  in  the  letters  that  the  beauty  doctor  received 
from  "Pretty  Girls,"  several  good  hits  were  made,  and  "My 
Experiences  at  Sweet  Briar"  was  a  comical  take-off  on  the 
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circumstances  attending  a  boy's  first  visit  to  this  college. 
Also  in  "The  Ideas  of  a  Plain  Country  Woman"  we  were  very 
cleverly  made  to  "see  ourselves  as  others  see  us." 

We  did  not  have  to  read  Tetrazzini's  advice,  for  she  was 
there  to  show  us  how  to  trill  and  warble  sweetly  with  our 
voices.  Hoffman  illustrated  his  lectures  as  to  how  we  should 
manipulate  our  fingers  on  the  keyboard,  and  we  were  in- 
formed in  a  convincing  fashion  as  to  good  and  bad  taste  in 
dressing.  There  was  a  most  realistic  imitation  of  an  up-to- 
date  office  girl,  and  the  joke  column  was  appropriately  repre- 
sented by  two  jesters. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  program  was  the 
short  play,  "A  Five  Hundred  Dollar  Komance."  It  was  a 
cleverly  written  extravaganza,  and  held  the  audience  breath- 
less from  the  impossible  beginning  to  the  ridiculous  climax. 
The  whole  performance  ended  with  a  number  of  ads,  such  as 
Pear's  Soap,  Hair  Goods,  Uneeda  Biscuit,  and  Cream  of 
Wheat,  all  very  aptly  represented. 
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Field  Day,  1911 

After  almost  a  week  of  rain  the  morning  of  April  10,  1911, 
dawned  bright  and  clear,  and  arrangements  were  made  to 
have  Field  Day  that  afternoon  instead  of  postponing  it  again, 
as  it  had  been  feared  would  be  necessary.  At  three  o'clock 
a  large  crowd  assembled  to  witness  the  various  events  and 
cheer  their  friends  on  to  glory  and  possibly  to  winning  a 
much-coveted  S.  B. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  the  events  and  contestants 
with  the  places  taken : 


1.     Hundred-Yard  Dash 

Ellen  Hayes 

Frances  Matson 
1st.  Hayes,  Time,  12.8 
2d.  Matson,  Time,  13.2 


2.     Fifty-Yard  Dash 
Kebekah  Bullard 
Grace   Carroll 
Jane  Cunningham 
Addie  Ervin 
Faye  Elliott 
Nelle  Keller 
Abbie  Munroe 
Frances  Matson 
Cynthia  Magee 
Serena  Motter 
Loulie  Wilson 
1st.  Elliott,  Time,  6.8 
2d.  Wilson,  Time,  6.95 
3d.  Munroe,  Time,  7 


3.     Basket-Bail  Throw 

Rebekah   Bullard 

Margaret  Duvall 

Nelle  Davidson 

Josephine  Murray 
1st.  Duvall,  Distance,  60.2 
2d.  Davidson,  Distance,  41.2 
3d.  Murray,   Distance,    39.9 

Jf.     Baseball  Throw 

Margaret  Duvall 

Jane  Snow 
1st.  Duvall,  Distance,  147.9 
2d.   Snow,  Distance,  93 

5.     Shot  Put 
Nelle  Davidson 
Josephine   Murray 
Marion  Philips 
Emmy  Thomas 
Martha   Tillman 
Mary  Tyler 
Elsie  Zaegel 
1st.  Tyler,  Distance,  22.6 
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2d.  Philips,  Distance,  21.9 
3d.  Zaegel,  Distance,  20.6 

6.     Hurdles 

Grace   Carroll 

Eugenia  Culbertson 

Margaret  Dalton 

Sarah  Denham 

Addie  Ervin 

Faye  Elliott 

Nelle  Keller 

Serena  Motter 

Frances  Matson 

Marion  Philips 

Rebekah  Patton 

Mary  Parker 

Frances   Richardson 

Jane  Snow 

Emmy  Thomas 

Loulie  Wilson 
1st.  Matson,  Time,  5.7 
2d.  Wilson,  Time,  5.8 
3d.  Elliott,  Time,  6 

7.  Standing  Broad 
Jane   Cunningham 
Margaret  Dalton 
Dorothy  Wallace 
Loulie  Wilson 

1st.  Cunningham,  Dis.,  7.3 
2d.  Wallace,  Distance,  7.2 
3d.  Wilson,  Distance,  6.11 

8.  Running  Broad 
Rebekah  Bullard 
Grace  Carroll 

Jane  Cunningham 


Ellen  Hayes 

Josephine  Murray 

Serena  Motter 

Cynthia  Magee 

Abbie  Munroe 

Frances  Richardson 

Mary  Parker 

Dorothy  Wallace 
1st.  Hayes,  Distance,  14 
2d.  Munroe,  Distance,  10 
3d.  Murray,  Distance,  8.10-J 

9.     Hop,  Step  and  Jump 

Margaret  Dalton 

Ellen  Hayes 

Serena  Motter 

Josephine  Murray 

Mary  Parker 

Frances  Richardson 

Emmy  Thomas 

Loulie  Wilson 
1st.  Hayes,    Distance,    31.11 
2d.  Parker,   Distance,   25.10 
3d.  Wilson,   Distance,   25.6 

10.     High  Jump 

Grace  Carroll 

Jane  Cunningham 

Addie  Ervin 

Ellen  Hayes 

Abbie  Munroe 

Emmy  Thomas 
1st.  Hayes,  Height,  3.11 
2d.   Thomas,  Height,  3.7 
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According  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Athletic  Association 
no  one  was  allowed  to  enter  who  was  deficient  in  academic 
work  or  not  in  good  standing  with  the  Student  Government 
Association.  The  winner  of  first  place  was  awarded  five 
points,  the  winner  of  the  second  place  received  three  points, 
and  the  winner  of  third  place  received  one  point.  The  holder 
of  the  largest  total  number  of  points  received  the  cup,  and 
an  S.  B.  was  awarded  to  any  one  breaking  an  established 
record. 

The  total  summary  of  points  received  by  contestants  is : 

Name  Points     Wallace    3 

Hayes   20      Thomas    3 

Duvall 10     Zaegel   1 

Wilson    10 

Matson    8  Name  on  Cup 

Elliott    6  Hayes 

Tyler    5 

Cunningham    5  S.  B/s  Awarded  to 

Munroe     4 

Parker    3  Hayes,  3 

Davidson    3  Duvall,  2 

Snow    3  Cunningham,   1 

Philips    3  Tyler,  1 

FIELD   DAY   COMMITTEE 

Chairman,  Martha  Tillman. 
Committee:    Helen   Lamfrom,    Esther    Cornwall,    Hallie 
Everett,  Jane  Snow. 

FIELD  DAY  OFFICIALS 

Awarder  of  S.  B.'s Miss  Benedict 

Starter Martha   Tillman 

Timkeeper Miss  Guion 

Scorer Alma  Booth 

Judges:  Dr.  Harley,  Miss  Powell,  Elsie  Zaegel. 
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The  Field  Day  Committee  deserves  to  be  highly  compli- 
mented on  the  untiring  energy  and  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  worked  to  make  this  Field  Day  the  great  success  that 
it  was.  And  the  school  as  a  whole  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  having  such  a  stalwart  athlete  as  Miss  Hayes,  other- 
wise known  as  "Jim,"  who  for  three  years  has  had  the  honor 
of  having  her  name  on  the  cup.  We  also  beg  leave  to  call  our 
readers'  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  ascertain  our  "Jim"  holds  the  United  States  woman's 
intercollegiate  record  for  the  Hop,  Step  and  Jump — distance, 
31  feet  11  inches;  and  for  the  Forty- Yard  Dash — time,  12.8 
seconds. 
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College  Calendar 

March  4th.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  presented  "The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal." 

March  6th.  Miss  Helen  F.  Young  lectured  on  "Romance 
in  Music"  as  shown  in  the  compositions  of  Schumann  and 
Chopin. 

March  25th.  Dr.  Vincent  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
gave  a  lecture  on  "The  Higher  Selfishness." 

March  27th.     A  recital  was  given  by  Mr.  Horatio  Connell. 

April  1st.  The  Sophomore  Class  entertained  the  college 
students  with  an  April  Fool  party. 

April  3d.  Professor  Davis  of  Randolph-Macon  gave  a 
lecture-recital. 

April  8th.     The  Tea  House  celebrated  its  third  birthday. 

April  10th.     Our  third  annual  Field  Day  was  celebrated. 

April  10th.  The  Sophomore-Freshman  debate  took  place. 
Subject :  Municipal  Ownership.  The  debate  was  won  by  the 
Sophomores,  who  represented  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
question. 


April  14th  to  24th.     Easter  vacation. 
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15u0me00  Manager's  announcement 

The  Sweet  Briab  Magazine,  which  is  conducted  by  the  student 
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Music  stirs  the  ghost  of  thoughts  long  dead, 

As  autumn  winds  stir  last  year's  withered  leaves ; 

As  at  the  sound  of  some  forgotten  tread, 

The  wakened  heart  in  rapture  joys  and  grieves. 

K.  White. 
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Cftaucer  a0  artist  and  s^oraltet 

|0  numerous  and  so  diametrically  opposed  are 
the  opinions  that  have  been  advanced,  from 
time  to  time,  with  regard  to  Chaucer,  and 
so  fiercely  has  the  controversy  often  raged, 
that  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  hesitation,  at 
least — almost  with  a  sense  of  dismay  at  our 
own  presumption — that  we  approach  this  subject.  Critical 
estimates  of  Chaucer's  influence,  artistic  and  moral,  have 
gone  to  the  farthest  extremes  in  both  directions.  By  some  he 
has  been  condemned  as  rude,  uncouth,  barbarian;  a  savage 
fired  with  a  slight  spark  of  genius,  working  unconsciously 
and  at  random.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  have  seen  in  him 
the  source  and  inspiration  of  all  subsequent  English  litera- 
ture, the  conscious  and  deliberate  artist,  who  concerns  himself 
with  carefully  working  out  technical  forms  for  the  use  of 
future  generations.  Again  he  has  been  interpreted,  by 
partisans  of  the  one  side,  as  an  ardent  and  impassioned 
reformer  of  all  the  vices  of  his  time;  by  others  as  a  mere 
sensualist,  of  low  ideals  and  grossly  material  standards,  "of 
the  earth  earthy." 

Perhaps  the  reason  of  this  wide  diversity  of  opinion  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  usually  willing  to  interpret 
Chaucer  as  anything  but  a  representative  of  his  own  time 
and  his  own  peculiar  genius.  We  insist  upon  judging  him 
by  twentieth-century  standards,  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
knowledge,  historical,  religious,  and  literary.  We  persist- 
ently refuse  to  accept  him  as  he  is,  but  we  must  read  into  his 
lines  our  own  feelings  and  motives;  his  simplest  statement 
is  often  pointed  out  as  having  some  subtle,  underlying  mean- 
ing, ironical,  symbolical,  or  satiric.     This  attitude  seems  to 
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us  hardly  fair.  To  understand  and  appreciate  his  work,  we 
must  first  understand  Chaucer's  England,  and  his  own 
nature,  as  far  as  the  few  facts  at  our  disposal  can  reveal 
this  to  us. 

The  London  of  those  far-distant  days  was  necessarily 
vastly  different  from  that  of  to-day;  less  cosmopolitan,  less 
mercantile,  with  less  hurry  and  bustle,  but  more  picturesque, 
more  brilliantly  colored  with  life  and  enthusiasm;  in  short, 
the  "merrye  England"  of  song  and  story.  "Interesting  from 
many  varied  aspects,  the  fourteenth  century  is  of  particular 
significance  to  the  student  of  literature  and  culture,  because 
in  it  the  movement  of  the  Renaissance  first  assumed  definite 
form,  and  our  modern  world  began.  But  if  the  modern  world 
had  begun  to  assert  itself,  the  medieval  world  had  by  no 
means  passed  away."  There  was  all  the  dignity  and 
solemnity,  the  religious  fervor,  and  chivalric  courtesy  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  along  with  a  new  enthusiasm,  a  new  and  eager 
curiosity,  and  an  awakening  of  national  enthusiasm — in 
short,  a  new  zest  in  the  fullness  and  joy  of  life.  And  above 
all  else,  the  world  loved  a  story.  The  world  of  that  day  was 
like  a  big  child — a  rather  attractive  child,  too — old  enough  to 
take  a  keen  and  enthusiastic  interest  in  all  things,  and  to 
show  a  healthy  curiosity  and  desire  for  knowledge,  yet  not 
old  enough  to  be  exasperatingly  logical  and  critical,  not  yet 
skeptical  in  regard  to  romance  and  magic  and  all  the  kingdom 
of  alluring,  knightly  adventures.  And  the  continual  demand 
of  this ■> world-child  was,  "Tell  me  a  story." 

Under  such  conditions  Chaucer  lived,  and  in  himself  re- 
flected the  general  tendency ;  he  himself  was  intensely  inter- 
ested in  a  story  and  fascinated  by  the  opening  vistas  of 
romance  and  legend  that  surrounded  him.  So  it  was  that 
whatever  other  merits  or  defects  we  may  lay  to  his  charge,  he 
is  essentially  and  above  all  else  the  supreme  narrator,  "so 
extremely  diverting  because  he  is  so  extremely  diverted." 
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Whatever  other  qualities  he  possessed  were  subordinate  to 
this  masterful  trait  of  his  mentality,  to  this  dramatic  instinct 
and  feeling  for  artistic  effect.  So  that  whatever  artistic  merit 
we  grant  him,  it  must  be  that  of  the  true  artistic  insight  rather 
than  labored,  self-conscious  effort;  his  morality  that  of  his 
unusually  sensitive,  sesthetic  nature  rather  than  that  inspired 
by  a  religious  or  didactic  purpose.  Thus  Chaucer,  in  a  large 
measure,  foreshadows  the  great  Elizabethans,  just  as  his  age 
in  many  respects  foreshadows  the  later  and  more  brilliant 
age,  resembling  it  in  intellectual  and  national  eagerness  and 
intensity,  though  lacking  much  of  its  splendor  and  dazzling 
magnificence. 

Chaucer's  position  as  a  literary  artist  has  of  late  been 
secured  well-nigh  beyond  question.  It  would  be  outside  the 
limits  of  our  subject  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  metrical 
forms  used  in  his  poems ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was  complete 
master  of  this  more  technical  side  of  his  art,  and  had  acquired 
absolute  proficiency  in  the  use  of  his  tools  and  accessories  of 
art.  His  verse  moves  along  smoothly  and  rhythmically,  with 
an  ease  and  naturalness,  always  melodious  and  musical. 
With  him  begins  a  new  era  in  English  poetry.  Before  his  time 
poetry  consisted  only  of  war  songs,  scriptural  paraphrases, 
and  tedious,  over-wrought  metrical  romances.  In  his  work, 
however,  the  stolidity  of  the  English  temperament  is  relieved 
and  enlivened  by  a  lightness,  grace,  and  delicacy  of  fancy, 
by  what  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  vieil  esprit  Gaulois  of 
Chaucer's  nimble  wit  and  brilliant  fancy.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing and  significant  fact  that  contemporary  praise  of  his  work, 
so  far  as  we  know,  was  practically  unanimous,  and  contem- 
porary appreciation  should  count  for  something,  although 
historic  perspective  is  often  an  advantage.  His  work  is  char- 
acterized by  a  vividness  of  imagination,  power  of  picturesque 
and  strikingly  beautiful  descriptions,  brightness  and  variety 
of  imagery,  and  easy  of  diction,  which  is  unequaled  by  any 
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subsequent  poet  until  Spenser.  "His  verse,  where  it  suits 
his  purpose,  glitters,  to  use  Dunbar's  expression,  as  with 
fresh  enamel,  and  its  hues  are  variegated  like  those  of  a 
Flemish  tapestry."  Moreover,  his  style  is  remarkably 
simple,  clear,  and  spontaneous,  free  from  elaborate  metaphors, 
from  violent  conceits,  from  puns  and  verbal  quibbles.  Con- 
sidering the  age  in  which  he  lived — although  the  modern 
reader  may  not  agree  to  this — his  stories  are  very  free  from 
prolixity,  as  may  be  readily  seen  by  comparison  with  those 
of  his  predecessors.  He  shows  the  true  artist  spirit  in  the 
readiness  with  which  he  seizes  upon  the  essentials  of  a  plot, 
and  eliminates  useless  details,  in  the  power  of  dramatically 
arranging  a  story.  His  narratives  move  along  easily,  without 
apparent  effort  and  without  the  slightest  trace  of  strain ;  there 
is  no  haste  in  movement,  no  startling  denouement,  but,  for  the 
most  part,  there  is  an  uniformly  low  level  upon  which  he 
moves,  uniting  strength  and  simplicity. 

All  this,  however,  does  not  mean  that  he  is  without  literary 
blemishes  and  intellectual  defects;  grave  faults,  too,  some- 
times. He  is  often  inclined  to  drag  in  his  own  learning  in 
irrelevant  places  and  at  inopportune  times,  very  much  as  a 
self-conscious  schoolboy  might  like  to  show  off  his  attain- 
ments in  a  flowery  declamation.  This  is  sometimes  done  for 
the  sake  of  dramatic  propriety,  at  others  simply  because 
Chaucer  allows  his  own  personality  to  intrude  upon  the 
narrative  and  force  him  to  digress  upon  certain  works  and 
subjects  in  which  he  was  profoundly  interested.  Moreover, 
this  love  of  display  was  characteristic  not  only  of  Chaucer 
himself,  but  of  the  whole  age  as  well.  Again,  his  work 
is  full  of  anachronisms,  but  then  so  are  the  works  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton.  This,  together  with  the  circum- 
stance that  his  dramatic  instinct  led  him  to  be  often  in- 
different to  fact,  are  due  largely  to  the  necessities  of  the 
situation;    the  scarcity  of  manuscripts  made  critical  study 
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and  detailed  accuracy  almost  impossible,  mistakes  unavoid- 
able. These,  however,  are  mere  details,  for  more  history  can 
be  given  by  picturing  the  spirit  of  times  than  by  any  number 
of  dates  and  statistics;  and  the  real  literary  artist  is  bound 
to  ascend  above  the  atmosphere  of  the  contemporary  and  con- 
ventional, so  that  it  has  been  truly  said  that,  "The  world  in 
which  Chaucer's  characters  move  is  subject  to  no  limitations 
of  century  or  country." 

Critics  have  also  commented  emphatically  upon 
Chaucer's  lack  of  originality,  and  in  their  eagerness  to  trace 
out  sources  for  all  his  stories,  and  even  originals  for  separate 
lines,  they  are  unwilling  to  let  any  of  the  work  appear  as  his 
own.  And  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Chaucer  did  borrow 
most  of  his  material  from  various  sources,  yet  the  presentation 
of  it  is  his  own.  Besides  it  is  doubtful  whether  plagiarism 
was  not  regarded  as  perfectly  legitimate  then,  at  a  time  when 
there  were  a  vast  number  of  stories  floating  about  in  the  com- 
munity, the  common  property  of  a  wonder-loving  age.  So 
only  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  applied  to  the  master- 
plagiarists,  in  all  languages,  can  Chaucer  be  accused  of  liter- 
ary theft.  Shakespeare  in  England,  Moliere  in  France,  and 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  the  supreme  figures  in  German  litera- 
ture, did  not  hesitate  to  take  whatever  material  might  suit 
their  purpose;  and  most  of  our  modern  plays  are  direct 
adaptations  from  contemporary  French  or  German  originals. 
Truly,  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  "The  greatness 
of  genius  consists  in  the  infinite  ability  it  possesses  to 
originate  new  effects  by  new  combinations  of  old  material." 
In  the  selection  and  rejection  of  his  material  Chaucer  showed 
his  critical  spirit  as  highly  developed  as  the  creative.  Be- 
sides all  this,  he  frankly  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  other 
authors,  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  the  epithet  of  "great 
translator"  was  applied  to  him  by  a  later  contemporary. 
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So  much  for  the  purely  artistic  side  of  his  work.  It  now 
remains  for  us  to  consider  the  moral  element  as  set  forth, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  and  this  can  best  be 
done  by  considering  the  man  himself  as  revealed  in  his  works. 
We  may  think  of  him  as  we  see  him  that  spring  morning  on 
the  road  to  Canterbury,  a  slight,  modest  man,  "elfish"  in 
countenance,  with  sober,  sensitive  lips,  whose  seriousness  is 
belied  by  the  humorous  gleam  of  twinkling,  grey  eyes.  And 
we  can  hear  the  voice,  quiet,  musical,  too,  it  must  have  been, 
with  perhaps  just  a  trace  of  a  drawl,  as  he  spoke  in  the  softer, 
South-country  dialect.  His  manners  were  dignified,  quiet, 
unassuming,  at  once  self-conscious  and  self-possessed,  with 
the  perfect  simplicity  of  consummate  good  breeding.  Indeed, 
there  must  have  been  a  touch  of  French  courtliness  and  savoir 
faire  about  his  own  personality,  just  as  the  French  influence 
upon  his  poetry  was  so  marked,  and  he  becomes  the  first 
English  love  poet,  so  well  has  he  learnt  French  gallantry. 
We  may  remark  here  that  it  is  usually  of  the  bright  side 
of  love  that  he  treats.  We  may  be  sure,  too,  that  his  true 
pleasures  were  not  to  be  found  among  those  of  vanity  and 
dissipation.  He  possessed  an  intense  feeling  for  beauty  and 
love  of  nature,  and  he  was  a  passionate  reader.  He  was 
interested  in  almost  every  branch  of  learning  then  known — 
astronomy,  alchemy,  philosophy,  poetry — all  the  many  inter- 
ests of  the  mind,  and  he  eagerly  read  works  of  classic 
antiquity,  Vergil  and  Ovid  especially,  books  of  the  church 
fathers,  and  writings  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries 
in  Italian,  French,  and  English.  This  wide  range  of  interest 
led  him  rapidly  from  one  subject  to  another,  so  that  his 
learning  was  remarkable  for  breadth  rather  than  for 
depth  and  thoroughness,  and  his  insight  often  more  external 
and  superficial. 

His  life  was  a  busy  one,  crowded  with  business  duties,  and 
literature  during  much  of  it  could  only  have  been  more  of  a 
pastime  or  recreation  rather  than  a  serious  profession.     Yet 
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for  all  this,  there  seems  to  be  a  certain  aloofness  characteristic 
of  Chaucer's  nature,  a  certain  remoteness  from  the  world  of 
men  and  things.  We  can  easily  imagine  his  return  home, 
after  a  busy  day,  to  shut  himself  up  with  his  books,  or,  what 
he  loved  better  still,  to  enter  into  his  own  little  imaginary 
world  and  commune  with  his  own  heroes  and  heroines.  We 
have  spoken  above  of  his  wonderful  descriptive  powers.  There 
are  passages  which  resemble  rich  tapestry  or  richly  inlaid  mo- 
saics, others  that  have  the  minuteness  and  delicacy  of  a  Dutch 
landscape,  or  the  lightness  and  fragility  of  Dresden  china, 
but  it  is  in  the  "Canterbury  Tales"  that  his  art  is  most  perfect. 
Here  we  have  a  great  portrait  gallery  filled  with  the  likenesses 
of  actual  men  and  women,  and  we  can  think  that  Chaucer 
liked  nothing  better  than  to  come  into  this  gallery  and  cause 
the  figures  painted  there  to  step  down  out  of  their  frames 
and  become  living,  breathing  realities  at  his  magic  touch. 
With  them  he  could  live  over  again  that  pilgrimage,  not  only 
to  Canterbury,  but  into  the  land  of  phantasy,  romance,  and 
mystery. 

Chaucer  is  often  charged  with  a  lack  of  seriousness,  with 
scepticism  and  cynicism,  but  here  again  we  think  his  words 
have  been  misinterpreted,  and  a  meaning  other  than  his  own 
read  into  them.  Chaucer  most  certainly  is  not  serious,  if  by 
that  term  we  mean  gloomy,  melancholy,  hyper-critical.  He 
is  too  keenly  alive  to  the  joy  and  beauty  of  life,  too  optimistic 
for  that.  Yet  he  can  reach  heights  of  sweet  seriousness,  of 
even  pathetic  dignity  and  beauty,  of  real  pathos.  And  that 
his  own  ideals  were  high  enough  we  can  easily  believe,  if  we 
are  only  willing  to  read  what  he  says  and  believe  him.  Take, 
for  example,  his  definition  of  true  nobility : 

"Look,  who  that  is  most  virtuous  alway, 
Privy  and  open,  and  most  intendeth  aye 
To  do  the  gentle  deedes  he  can, 
Take  him  for  the  greatest  gentleman." 
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And  again  he  speaks  of 

"Their  virtuous  living 
That  made  the  gentlemen  yc ailed  be — " 

— sentiments  that  may  have  been  felt  before,  but  first  ex- 
pressed in  English  poetry  by  Chaucer. 

Xor  do  we  see  sufficient  grounds  for  accusing  him  of 
scepticism.  Though  he  did  not  see  fit  to  set  forth,  at  great 
length,  his  religious  views,  we  have  every  reason  to  think 
that  his  religious  nature  was  one  of  simple  faith  and  trusting 
humility. 

"But  God  forbid  that  men  should  not  believe 
More  things  than  they  have  ever  seen  with  eye !" 

Cynical  he  certainly  was  not.  Gifted  with  a  sense  of  humor 
that  is  one  of  his  greatest  charms,  he  is  quick  to  see  the 
ridiculous,  to  seize  upon  and  utilize  a  comic  situation.  And 
he  possesses  all  the  humorist's  love  of  parodying,  along  with 
unusual  cleverness  in  so  doing.  But  his  fun  is  good-natured 
fun,  rarely,  if  ever,  cynical,  or  satiric,  or  bitter.  His  humor 
has  many  varieties,  but  it  is  usually  the  delicate  wit  of  high 
comedy,  sometimes  mere  burlesque,  but  rarely  ever  rough 
buffoonery.  Towards  the  end  of  his  work,  there  is  a  note 
of  simple  seriousness,  a  spirit  of  piety,  and  a  manly  in- 
difference to  lack  of  brilliant  success  and  independence  of 
praise.  "I  wot  myself  best  how  I  stand,"  he  says.  His  best 
work  is  characterized  throughout  by  a  kind  of  serious  light- 
ness, if  we  may  use  so  paradoxical  an  expression,  a  delicate 
touch  of  light  and  airy  grace,  that  makes  him  seem  as  if 
really  bewitched  by  elves ;  it  is  the  dainty  fairy-like  mirth  of 
Oberon,  Puck,  or  Ariel.  His  joyousness  of  nature  is  never 
that  which  arises  from  indifference  and  recklessness,  and  his 
work  is  absolutely  free  from  the  heartlessness  that  pervades 
the  Decameron. 
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In  spite  of  this  spirit  of  aloofness,  to  which  we  have  called 
attention,  Chaucer  may  well  be  called  the  first  realist,  not  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  term  has  come  to  be  used  now,  but  in 
its  proper  meaning,  in  that  he  presents  things  as  they  are. 
"Chaucer  brought  poetry  into  the  open  air,  just  when  the 
romantic  atmosphere  was  beginning  to  be  oppressive."  He  is 
the  first  great  character-painter,  gifted  with  more  than  usual 
powers  of  generalizing  and  of  observation,  especially  in  his 
portrayal  of  the  manners  and  ways  of  women.  There  is 
realism,  too,  in  his  descriptions  of  nature.  "In  this  influence 
lies  the  secret  of  his  genius;  in  his  poetry  there  is  life." 
He  clung  closely  and  persistently  to  the  language  of  common 
life,  and  his  subjects  chosen  are  such  as  would  appeal  to 
different  natures.  Yet  in  dealing  with  the  common  he  is 
never  commonplace,  and  never  dull,  except  intentionally  for 
dramatic  effect,  for  Chaucer  was  instinctively  a  dramatist. 
The  eminent  sanity  of  Chaucer's  realism  is  obvious  when 
compared  with  the  present-day  so-called  realism ;  it  lacks  the 
morbid  gloom,  the  cynicism,  and  bitterness,  the  undue 
emphasis  of  the  sordid  side  of  things.  He  unites  "realism" 
and  "idealism"  in  the  way  in  which  alone  the  truth  of  things 
can  be  presented  as  they  really  exist.  He  describes  the  world 
as  he  sees  it,  and  he  finds  a  good  deal  more  sunlight  than 
shadow.  "He  carries  romance  even  into  his  comedy,  as  he 
carries  his  comedy  even  into  romance."  His  laughter  is  that 
which  is  closely  akin  to  tears,  his  comedy  and  pathos  come 
very  close  together  and  often  blur  into  one  another,  and 
there  are  few  supreme  heights  of  joy  pictured,  just  as  there 
are  few  depths  of  tragedy. 

So  much  for  the  greater  part  of  his  work.  That  part 
against  which  most  of  the  criticism  is  directed,  forms  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  whole ;  indeed,  less  than  one-third  of 
the  "Canterbury  Tales,"  and  a  tiny  per  cent  of  the  whole.  It 
is,  indeed,  undeniable  that  this  part  of  his  work  can  not  claim 
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to  be  high  art,  though  it  is  good  art  from  a  standpoint  of 
technique,  and  it  must,  to  some  extent  at  least,  mar  the  whole. 
There  are  several  things  to  be  said,  however,  in  regard  to 
this,  not  by  way  of  excuse,  but  of  -explanation.  In  the  first 
place,  much  of  the  complaint  against  Chaucer  has  become 
mere  cant  criticism.  Again,  "other  times,  other  manners." 
Moreover,  Chaucer  himself  expressly  states  his  own  dis- 
approval, and  holds  himself  distinctly  aloof  from  any  coarse- 
ness or  offense  of  good  taste;  he  even  warns  the  reader  as 
to  the  kind  of  story  to  expect,  so  that  what  he  reads  is  read 
from  choice,  and  there  is  a  vast  storehouse  from  which  he 
may  select.  In  this  connection  we  are  tempted  to  repeat  the 
aphorism,  "Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense"  and  to  make  the  trite 
remark  that  one  usually  finds  what  one  is  looking  for.  Also 
we  recall  a  statement  of  Mr.  Lounsbury,  that  "a  generation 
which  can  stand  without  shock  the  modern  newspaper" — and 
we  might  add  the  modern  "six  best  sellers" — "is  hardly 
entitled  to  assume  any  superior  airs  of  virtue." 

It  must  be  the  inevitable  result  of  Chaucer's  own  character, 
of  his  aesthetic  nature  alone,  which  is  after  all  closely  akin  to 
the  moral,  that  he  would  in  general  choose  the  better  side. 
When  he  does  occasionally  vary  from  this,  he  is  impelled 
thereto  by  what  Mr.  Lounsbury  calls  "the  artistic  conscience," 
by  his  over-mastering  instinct  for  dramatic  effect.  It  is 
significant,  too,  that  he  never  presents  evil  as  attractive, 
never  grants  his  own  approval.  Perhaps  he  realized  that  the 
hardest  blow  may  be  dealt  to  anything  simply  by  making  it 
appear  ridiculous  or  preposterous.  Then,  too,  immorality  in 
his  works  is  always  little  more  than  an  incident,  and  the  re- 
volting is  always  avoided.  The  vivacity  and  joyousness  of 
Chaucer's  poetic  temperament  would  prevent  his  sharing  the 
fiery  spirit  of  the  ardent  reformer,  and  would  at  the  same 
time  lead  him  to  see  to  it  that  his  own  small  influence  in  the 
world  be  an  influence  toward  the  good.     He  is  not  inspired 
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by  any  great  moral  purpose;  the  effectiveness  of  his  pro- 
duction is  of  greater  importance  as  a  work  of  art  than  for 
its  moral  quality,  yet,  because  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  great 
art,  it  must  also  be  good  or  moral.  When  Chaucer  does  stop 
to  consciously  draw  a  moral,  it  is  often  the  artificial  and  over- 
strained moralizing  of  the  Middle  Ages;  the  unconscious 
influence  for  good  must  be  expressed  through  the  whole  story. 
And,  after  all,  "it  is  the  whole  deed  that  counts."  If  Chaucer 
did  lack  high  moral  passion,  he  possessed  another  quality,  as 
rare  and  as  precious,  that  of  mercy;  he  shows  a  perfect 
serenity  of  spirit  and  sanity  of  view,  a  large-hearted  tolera- 
tion, full  of  humility  and  free  from  bitterness. 

E.  W.  M.,  '11. 
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3fune 

A  Sketch 

T  was  June ;  the  air  was  heavy  with  the 
breath  of  roses,  the  silence  was  broken  now 
and  then  by  the  call  of  a  distant  whip- 
poor-will,  then  all  was  still  again.  The  Boy 
lay  on  the  lush  grass,  his  magnificent 
young  body  stretched  to  its  full  length.  He 
was  gazing  dreamily  at  the  stars  overhead,  vague  thoughts 
wandered  at  random  through  his  brain,  vague  feelings 
stirred  within  him. 

He  had  played  tennis  all  the  golden  afternoon — batting 
ball  after  ball  over  the  white  net,  but  somehow  the  game  had 
lost  its  savor  and  he  had  wished  once  or  twice,  almost  irri- 
tably, that  Millicent  was  not  such  an  indefatigable  oppon- 
ent. She  had  seemed  tireless;  enjoying  the  game  thor- 
oughly, as  was  her  wont,  and  taking  perfect  delight  in 
calling  out  in  her  clear,  young  voice,  "Love  game" — love 
game,  what  was  it,  what  was  love  ?  mused  the  Boy.  He  had 
never  thought  much  about  it,  had  rather  scoffed  at  it,  at  what 
some  very  foolish  people  called  love. 

He  rose  restlessly  and  half  unconsciously  turned  his  steps 
in  the  direction  of  the  house  across  the  street.  A  broad,  elm- 
shaded  street  it  was,  with  houses  set  far  back  in  gardens 
flowering  richly  now  at  this  rose  time — a  street  on  which  the 
Boy  had  lived  all  his  gladsome  life,  where  he  had  rolled 
hoops  with  Millicent,  bicycled  with  Millicent.  It  was  here, 
too,  that  he  had  taught  Millicent  to  pitch  baseballs ;  her  aim 
had  not  been  sure  at  first,  so  it  had  seemed  best  to  keep  as 
far  away  as  possible  from  windows  and  all  things  breakable. 
Now  he  crossed  the  street,  crossed  at  the  same  place  he  had 
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often  crossed  before,  at  the  same  place  that  he  had  crossed 
that  afternoon,  carelessly  swinging  tennis  racquet  as  he  went. 
But  now,  somehow,  it  was  different ;  it  was  June,  and  he  was 
eighteen. 

Quietly  he  unlatched  the  gate  and  made  his  way  across  the 
lawn  to  the  unroofed  summer  house,  entirely  covered  with 
clambering  roses.  He  didn't  know  why  he  did  so,  why  he 
didn't  keep  on  up  the  driveway  to  the  house,  with  its  white 
pillars  faintly  gleaming  in  the  starlight.  He  didn't  know 
why,  but  his  steps,  resolutely  firm,  led  him  straight  to  the 
rose  embowered  spot  on  the  lawn. 

He  scarcely  stirred  the  drooping  blossoms  as  he  stooped  to 
enter  the  low  opening,  but  the  slim  figure  of  a  girl  turned 
quickly,  and  then  she  rose  from  the  rustic  bench  where  she 
had  been  sitting,  chin  cupped  in  slim  hands. 

"Are  you  alone,  Millicent  ?"  said  the  Boy  simply. 

"Why,  Don,  you?  I  didn't  expect  you."  The  girl  could 
not  quite  control  the  trembling  of  her  young  voice,  could  not 
quite  understand  why  her  playfellow  of  childhood  days  and 
her  chum  of  later  years  should  appear  as  a  stranger  to  her 
to-night;  why  his  presence,  usually  accepted  so  naturally, 
should  now  confuse  her. 

"You  didn't  expect  me !"  repeated  the  Boy.  "And  I  didn't 
intend  to  come,  but  you  must  have  known  I  would  come; 
didn't  you  feel  it,  Millicent?"  He  spoke  the  name  as  a 
caress,  as  he  had  never  spoken  it  before,  and  unaccountably 
she  trembled.  "I  came  because  I  had  to  and  I  found  you 
here — waiting  for  me — why,  I  love  you,  Millicent !"  and 
the  Boy's  arms  had  encircled  her,  drawn  her  close. 

"O  Donald,  Donald !"  she  cried,  "don't,  you  can't  know 
what  you  are  saying — let  me  go !"  and  she  raised  sweet, 
pleading  brown  eyes  to  the  grey  ones  so  near. 

"Listen,  dear !"  said  the  Boy.  "I  love  you,  tell  me  you 
care,  tell  me."     Then  once  more  he  looked  into  her  eyes,  but 
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this   time  only  for  a  moment,  for  her  lashes  veiled   their 
secret,  and  she  murmured,  dazedly,  astonished : 

"I  didn't  know,  I  didn't  know!" 

"But  now  you  know,"  said  the  Boy,  more  as  an  assertion 
than  a  question — and  the  muscles  of  his  boyish  mouth  flecked 
into  the  firmness  of  a  man's.  "Say,  'I  love  you,  dear' — 
dearest!"  he  commanded. 

"I  love  you — dear,"  she  murmured. 

He  kissed  her. 

Then  he  raised  his  head,  and  she,  with  his  arm  around  her, 
looked  at  him,  happy  in  the  present ;  but  his  eyes,  grey,  clear, 
as  a  boy's  eyes  should  be,  looked  off  fearlessly  into  the  future. 

Somewhere,  from  far  off,  a  whip-poor-will  called  softly  to 
its  mate. 

Eleanor  Furman. 
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Cfte  pj)ilo$opf)et'0  Sterne 


NCE  upon  a  time — many  centuries  ago  it 
was,  when  the  world  was  still  aglow  with 
youth  and  enthusiasm — there  lived  a 
Minstrel.  Now  no  one  knew  whence  he 
had  come  nor  from  what  lineage  he  had 
sprung,  for  he  had  traveled  afar  through 
many  lands  and  seen  many  wonderful  and  beautiful  things 
and  learned  much  in  his  intercourse  with  men,  so  that  he 
himself  had  well-nigh  forgotten  the  home  of  his  youth.  He 
only  remembered,  as  though  through  the  rainbow  mist  of 
dreams,  a  woman's  face  with  wonderful,  tender  eyes  that 
smiled  at  him,  and  a  soft  voice  that  once  had  whispered  to 
him  gently,  "The  world  is  a  big,  strange  place,  my  little  son, 
as  thou  one  day  must  find.  But  the  stars  foretell  wonderful 
things  for  thee,  if  thou  but  followest  the  high  road,  keeping 
a  true  heart  and  a  brave  smile;  if  thou  wilt  but  choose 
aright,  thou  mayest  fulfil  the  destiny  written  for  thee  in 
the  stars." 

And  so  he  had  traveled  out  into  the  world,  smiling  fear- 
lessly at  friend  and  foe,  and  singing  his  way  straight  into 
the  people's  hearts.  For  his  songs  differed  from  many  in 
that  he  himself  made  them  up  and  did  not  con  them  from 
books,  but  learned  them  from  the  language  of  the  birds  and 
the  wayside  flowers  and  the  smiling  skies  above,  so  that  when 
he  sang  them,  playing  an  accompaniment  on  his  golden  harp 
strings,  he  was  sure  of  a  ready  welcome  from  prince  or 
peasant.  And  for  his  art's  sake,  wherever  he  went,  he  was 
counted  among  the  noblest  of  them  all.  Thus  he  went  on  for 
a  long  time,  through  many  countries,  keeping  a  faithful  heart 
in  good  and  evil  fortune  alike,  and  bravely  seeking  good  in 
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all,  until  at  last  he  came  one  day,  at  sunset,  into  the  realm 
of  a  certain  king,  and  there  he  saw  the  Princess. 

Now,  the  Princess  was  very  beautiful,  more  beautiful  than 
any  mortal  maid  he  had  seen  in  the  whole  world.  Her  hair 
had  caught  the  glint  of  sunbeams,  and  her  eyes  were  the  deep, 
unfathomable  blue  of  the  blue  Italian  waters  beneath  the 
summer  sky,  while  there  played  in  her  smile  fleeting  dimples, 
like  the  dimpling  stars  that  flashed  above  the  crystal  waters. 
Her  voice  was  like  the  music  of  tiny  silver  bells  that  hang 
from  the  fairies'  bridle  reins,  or  the  clear  murmur  of  wood- 
land brooks,  as  they  laugh  and  chatter  along  their  way.  And 
her  laugh  was  light  and  lilting,  ringing  with  happiness,  and 
she  was  aglow  with  youth  and  radiant  with  the  joy  of  living. 
So  it  happened  that  the  Minstrel  no  sooner  saw  her,  than  he 
was  entranced  and  wished  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  her 
service.  And  the  Princess  regarded  him  with  favor,  and 
smiled  upon  him,  delighting  in  his  wonderful  music.  And 
after  he  knew  her,  his  songs  grew  more  wonderful  than  ever, 
so  that  the  people  listened  spellbound  when  he  touched  the 
golden  harp  strings,  and  they  went  away  with  their  hearts 
made  happier  and  better  by  his  song,  having  caught  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  the  vision  beyond,  so  that  men  said  he  was  in- 
spired, or  that  a  god  had  breathed  a  living  spirit  into  his 
harp.  But  the  Minstrel  himself  knew  better;  he  knew  that 
it  was  only  because  he  sang  of  the  Reality  of  the  Ideal  that 
was  all  about  them  unperceived  until  he  came. 

So  he  dwelt  at  court  and  sang  for  the  Princess,  and  his 
fame  grew  greater  and  greater,  until  at  last  it  reached  the 
ears  of  a  mighty  Duchess,  who  ruled  over  a  vast  and  powerful 
realm.  The  name  of  the  Duchess  was  Doctrina,  and  her  king- 
dom was  far  to  the  north  up  among  the  steep  mountains  cov- 
ered with  ice  and  snow.  When  she  heard  of  this  wonderful 
music  and  some  of  the  Minstrel's  songs  were  sung  to  her,  she 
felt  a  strange  desire  to  go  and  hear  for  herself.    And  after  she 
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had  heard  the  Minstrel  sing,  she  was  more  pleased  than  ever, 
and  wished  to  have  him  come  to  her  castle  to  stay.  Because 
she  was  very  powerful  and  accustomed  to  rule  always,  she  had 
no  thought  of  not  obtaining  her  desire.  "Come  with  me," 
she  said,  "and  you  shall  have  the  highest  place  at  court,  and 
I  will  give  you  a  golden  chain  as  sign  of  royalty."  But  the 
Duchess  Doctrina  was  old  and  ugly,  with  yellow,  wrinkled 
skin,  and  sharp,  black  eyes  that  gleamed  strangely  beneath 
shaggy  brows,  and  her  voice  was  sharp  and  shrill.  But  the 
Princess  was  very  beautiful.  So  the  Minstrel  said,  "No." 
"But  you  must  come!"  the  Duchess  said  again.  "I  want 
you  because  you  please  me.  And  there  is  no  music  at  my 
court."  The  singer  could  well  imagine  this,  for  he  had 
passed  through  her  country  once  on  his  journeying,  and  had 
seen  her  castle,  grim  and  gray,  its  iron  towers  reaching  up- 
ward, perched  high  upon  a  monstrous  black  cliff,  up  which 
there  was  but  one  path,  very  steep  and  rugged  and  circuitous. 
Towering  snow  mountains  and  ice  peaks  overshadowed  it, 
so  that  it  was  always  bleak  and  cold.  And  at  night  strange 
lights  gleamed  from  the  windows,  weird  blue  flames,  and 
sometimes  an  unearthly  ruddy  glow,  until  the  simple  people 
in  the  village  below  shuddered  with  terror  and  said  that  the 
Duchess  was  holding  communication  with  the  Evil  One. 

"Come,"  she  repeated,  "come  with  me  and  I  will  make 
you  ruler  over  a  great  province,  second  in  power  to  myself 
alone." 

But  the  Minstrel  thought  of  the  Princess  and  of  the  grim, 
dark  castle  and  again  answered,  "No."  Then,  "Why  should 
you  want  me  ?  I  must  not  leave  my  people  here  who  love  my 
songs  and  are  good  to  me." 

To  this  she  answered,  and  this  time  less  commandingly,  "I 
want  you  because  you  remind  me  of  something  that  happened 
long  ago — something  that  I  can't  quite  remember,  it  hap- 
pened so  many  centuries  ago,  but  when  you  sing  it  comes 
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back  to  me  faint  and  sweet,  like  the  perfume  of  faded  rose 
leaves,  and  I  rrvust  have  your  music/'  Then  the  Minstrel 
noticed  for  the  first  time  the  tired  lines  on  her  face,  and  the 
tired  look  in  her  eyes  when  the  queer  gleam  left  them;  and 
he  noted  what  an  old,  old  woman  she  was. 

"Centuries  ago,  you  say!  Can  it  be  that  you  are  as  old 
as  that  ?"  he  asked  wonderingly. 

"I  am  almost  as  old  as  this  world  itself,"  she  answered. 
Then  the  sharp  voice  went  on,  "I  am  almost  world-old,  and 
therefore  very  powerful,  the  most  powerful  being  on  earth; 
and  my  power  shall  last  forever,  because  it  can  only  be  broken 
by  some  mortal's  refusing  to  do  my  bidding  and  none  ever 
will.  Come  with  me  and  I  will  give  you  the  priceless  treasure 
which  all  the  world  is  seeking — the  philosopher's  stone." 

"I  will  come,"  he  said  eagerly,  "but  I  must  first  go  back 
and  get  the  Princess." 

"No!"  she  cried  sharply,  and  this  time  it  was  only  the 
Duchess  speaking,  very  sternly.  "You  must  never  see  her 
again.     That  is  the  one  condition  attached  to  my  gift." 

"Then  I  will  not  come  with  you,"  he  said.    "Good-bye." 

"Wait !"  she  cried ;  "think  first  what  you  are  giving  up  for 
a  foolish  fancy.  Think !  this  stone  will  make  you  ruler  over 
all  the  earth.  You  will  be  the  wisest  of  men,  and  the  richest. 
Your  glory  will  spread  over  all  lands,  and  eclipse  all  others. 
It  will  give  you  power  over  all  the  earth,  over  men,  and  the 
forces  of  the  elements,  and  all  the  powers  of  darkness  must 
obey  your  will,  and  execute  your  slightest  wish.  This  stone 
will  break  your  golden  harp  strings,  and  restring  them  with 
bronze,  so  that  your  music  shall  become  like  the  soimding 
clash  of  cymbals  or  the  mighty  blast  of  brazen  trumpets ;  it 
shall  resound  like  Jove's  own  thunder  over  all  the  earth,  pro- 
claiming you  the  greatest  of  all.  These  poor  beasts  that  you 
call  your  people  can  not  appreciate  you  now,  they  can  only 
love  you ;  then  they  would  see  you  as  you  are,  far  above  them, 
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and  they  would  stand  in  awe,  and  reverence  you  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  fear  you  as  they  should." 

"But  why  should  this  great  gift  be  for  me?"  he  ques- 
tioned. "Why  is  it  not  given  to  some  one  of  the  wise  men 
who  spend  their  days  in  ceaseless  toil,  poring  over  old  books 
that  they  may  fathom  all  mysteries  of  heaven  and  earth? 
Surely  they  are  more  worthy  than  I !" 

"Blind  bats !"  she  said  contemptuously.  "And  what  do 
they  get  for  all  their  pains  ?  They  are  blinded  by  their  own 
visions  and  can  not  see  beyond  the  phantasms  of  their  own 
brains.  They  are  like  the  little  brown  gnomes  that  live 
always  underground,  endlessly  seeking  treasures  which  they 
may  not  use.  No,  only  he  who  has  the  artist's  soul  may 
possess  the  stone.    Will  you  come  ?" 

"I — I  do  not  know.  I  must  have  time  to  think.  Give  me 
until  noon,  to-morrow,  and  I  will  meet  you  here  with  my 
answer." 

"Very  well,"  she  said;    "do  not  forget!" 

So  the  Minstrel  sought  out  the  Princess,  and  told  her  all 
the  strange  old  Duchess  had  said,  and  asked  her  what  to  do. 
"What  does  your  own  heart  tell  you  ?"  she  asked  him. 
"Follow  the  guidance  of  that,  for  therein  speaks  the  voice 
of  God."  But  the  Minstrel  was  very  much  in  doubt  and 
could  not  clearly  hear  the  voice  within,  for  he  was  beset  with 
a  goodly  share  of  human  ambition.  Then  he  recounted  the 
splendors  which  Duchess  Doctrina  had  promised,  and  the 
glory  seemed  to  be  very  fair  and  good,  but  he  did  not  like  the 
thought  of  giving  up  the  Princess,  and  never  seeing  her  again. 

"Go,"  said  the  Princess,  finally.  "Go  and  claim  the  gift 
and  attain  the  greatness.  Perhaps  it  will  be  better  so,  and 
I  shall  view  from  afar  the  glory  of  your  power."  But  she 
drew  a  sharp  breath  and  clenched  her  hands  as  she  said  it, 
for  she  knew  that  she  must  die  if  he  chose  the  gift  of  the 
Duchess. 
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The  Minstrel,  however,  did  not  understand  this,  for  his 
mind  was  busy  with  other  thoughts.  So  he  set  our  early  the 
next  morning  to  meet  the  Duchess  and  give  her  his  answer. 
Along  the  way  the  birds  sang  gayly  and  flowers  nodded 
brightly,  while  the  trees  overhead  swayed  and  rustled  softly, 
as  if  telling  one  another  happy  secrets.  Then  the  Minstrel 
took  out  his  harp  and  played,  and  sang  the  songs  that  the 
Princess  had  loved,  and  thought  very  often  of  her,  and  some- 
times of  the  grim  castle  where  he  was  going  to  live.  There 
were  no  song-birds  there,  and  no  flowers,  only  bleak,  dark 
rocks,  and  screaming  gulls,  with  the  angry  black  waters  of  a 
raging  sea  beneath — and  no  Princess. 

At  last  he  came  to  the  journey's  end,  where  the  Duchess 
was  waiting  for  him.  "Well,"  she  questioned,  and  there  was 
a  triumphant  gleam  in  her  eyes. 

"I  have  brought  my  answer,"  he  said  simply.  "I  will  not 
come.  Thou  hast  said  truly  that  only  the  artist  soul  may 
receive  the  gift,  and  I  choose  the  better  part." 

The  Duchess  was  very  angry  at  that,  for  she  had  been  very 
sure  of  gaining  her  desire,  so  in  her  wild,  impotent  rage  she 
hurled  the  magic  stone  far  out  into  the  turbulent  waters,  and 
that  is  why  it  was  never  found. 

The  stars  were  out  that  night  as  he  returned  to  the 
Princess,  and  again  it  was  as  though  he  heard  the  voice  speak- 
ing out  of  the  dim  memory  of  his  youth,  and  he  knew  that  he 
had  chosen  aright,  and  was  going  to  fulfill  the  destiny  written 
for  him  an  the  stars.  The  Princess  was  very  happy  at  his 
return,  and  the  people  received  him  gladly.  So  he  continued 
to  sing  for  them,  making  their  lives  brighter  and  better  by 
his  music.  And  his  songs  grew  more  and  more  wonderful 
as  time  went  on,  but  the  one  the  people  liked  the  best  is  the 
one  I'll  give  you  here,  only  he  wrote  it  to  the  Princess  in  his 
own  language,  in  queer,  runic  characters,  and  a  good  deal 
of  the  poetry  has  been  lost  out  in  the  translation : 
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"The  Goddess  of  Beauty  dwells  with  us, 

Her  court  spreads  around,  wondrous  fair; 
And  all  life  is  alight  with  laughter — 
Her  subjects  know  never  a  care. 

"Just  to  list  to  the  songs  o'  the  wildwood, 

'JSeath  the  shade  where  the  boughs  interlace; 
Or  to  ride  with  a  rush  through  the  rain, 
With  the  south  wind  soft  in  your  face ! 

"What  are  books  and  the  wisdom  of  men, 

And  the  hopeless  folly  of  learning, 

When  gifts  of  the  high  gods  are  ready, 

And  your  heart  for  their  beauty  is  yearning  ? 

"When  the  open  calls  to  you  pleading, 

And  you  feel  you  must  answer  the  call  ? 
Away !    Let  who  will  seek  vain  glory, 
While  wc  serve  the  Highest  of  all. 

£    &    £ 

Dope 

In  darkness  is  light; 

In  shadow  a  ray, 
A  promise  of  joy, 

Foretelling  the  day. 


Mid  chaos  and  gloom, 

Mid  doubt  and  despair, 
The  heart  of  the  world 

Is  throbbing  with  prayer. 

E.  B.  White. 


M. 
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SHako 
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AYAED  left  college  with  a  "summer  job" 
as  he  wrote  home  to  his  father,  and  the 
corpulent  banker  seated  in  his  cool,  marble- 
walled  office  smiled  indulgently — well 
pleased.     Indeed,  he  would  probably  have 

'" '  '  '  "'    smiled  and  been  well  pleased  if  Mayard 

had  suggested  a  roller-coaster  jaunt  upon  the  equator,  and 
exclaim,  "Fine  boy!"  as  he  now  did,  smiling  abstractedly, 
while  five  eager-faced  men  glanced  at  five  nervously  ticking 
watches  and  back  again  to  the  president. 

So  Mayard  was  going  to  Hudson  Bay  to  collect  specimens 
for  the  new  museum  in  connection  with  the  college.  Well, 
the  boy  would  like  it;  it  would  be  good  for  him  if  he  did 
not  get  too  lonesome  or  absent  minded  and  lose  his  way 
sometime  in  those  vast  waste  regions.  The  banker  frowned, 
and  the  most  timid  of  the  five  waiting  men  started  away, 
which  recalled  the  wandering  thoughts  of  the  banker  with  a 
start. 


Two  men  and  a  great  dog  stood  upon  a  hill  and  gazed  out 
over  the  sea.  Below  them  in  a  tiny  turn  of  the  beach  was  a 
snug  little  cabin  surrounded  with  scrubby  pines.  Before 
them,  in  the  sky,  shone  great  bars  of  silver  light  reflected 
perfectly  on  the  green,  sullen  sea,  licking  up  its  tiny 
breakers. 

"They  are  like  pillars  for  the  floor  of  a  floating  Elysium," 
said  one  man  in  polished  French. 

"Northern  lights,"  ejaculated  his  French-Canadian  guide 
with  an  explanatory  grin. 

"Oh,  yes,  but  they  are  very  strange;  one  might  not  be 
surprised  to  see  a  graceful  angel  glide  between  them." 
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The  dog  wagged  its  tail  sympathetically,  but  the  half- 
breed  grunted. 

Mayard  was  beginning  to  enjoy  this  simple  out-of-door 
life.  He  scoured  the  country  for  his  specimens  of  stone  and 
earth  with  really  great  success  in  this.  His  guide  had  proved 
to  be  a  most  necessary  and  intelligent  helper.  The  lonely  life 
might  have  been  almost  unendurable  to  some  men,  but  not 
for  Mayard.  When  he  tired  of  the  few  books  he  brought 
he  would  write  splendid  letters,  or  perhaps  a  few  stray 
verses,  and  then  one  could  always  dream. 

One  morning  when  out  fishing  he  was  kneeling  upon  a 
rock  which  jutted  into  the  sea.  As  Mayard  was  drawing 
up  a  fine,  large  salmon,  he  was  suddenly  startled  by  an 
awkward  flopping  beside  him.  He  turned  to  see  a  very  young 
sea-calf  coming  eagerly  for  his  fish. 

"Phoca  vitulina,  I  declare,"  he  murmured,  then  with  an 
amused  smile  he  offered  the  tail  of  the  salmon  to  the  animal. 
The  seal  was  perhaps  only  a  little  over  two  feet  long,  but, 
feeling  himself  quite  master  of  the  situation,  seized  the 
food  with  avidity,  seeming  nearly  starved,  for  it  ate 
ravenously  and  without  fear.  Mayard  looked  again;  it  was 
as  he  thought,  one  fore  flipper  had  been  torn  off  in  some 
way  and  the  creature  was  quite  a  cripple. 

"Why,  my  dear  fellow,  I  feel  that  you  need  more  scientific 
care,"  suggested  Mayard.  The  seal  still  continued  to  eat, 
so  he  quickly  wrapped  it  in  his  oilskin  coat. 

"Too  late  for  protestations,  the  infirmary  for  you  for  quite 
a  while." 

With  the  help  of  Louis,  his  servant,  the  seal  was  brought 
up  in  the  way  it  should  go.  Many  a  long,  dark  afternoon 
Mayard  would  spend  taming  and  training  the  young  seal. 
They  now  got  on  splendidly  together;  Wako,  as  Mayard 
called  him,  proved  to  be  very  intelligent.  One  particular 
afternoon,  when  Louis  had  taken  "Woff,"  the  dog,  and  gone 
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to  the  neighboring  village,  Mayan]  felt  resiles.  A  lean, 
whining  wind  was  at  every  crack ;  the  man  went  out  and 
called  in  a  high-pitched  voice:  "Wako-o,  Wako-o,  Wako-o." 
Very  soon  there  was  the  awkward  flapping  as  the  seal  came 
leaping  to  his  call. 

"There's  going  to  be  a  fine  storm  to-night  old  boy,  and  we 
are  quite  alone."  He  scratched  the  creature's  head  as  he 
spoke,  and  Wako  writhed  with  ticklish  delight,  turning  a 
"fin  spring,"  if  one  might  be  permitted  to  call  it  such. 

"Wako,  I  believe  some  of  your  ancestors  must  be  with 
Barnum  and  Bailey's  circus,  no  doubt  jumping  rope  and 
playing  in  a  brass  band;  just  think  what  you  missed,  per- 
haps just  by  one  fin-ah,  that's  no  joke  for  thee,  is  it  Wako  ? 
Wako,  I — I  wonder  why  your  glance  disconcerts  me  so. 
Your  eyes  look  opaque  and  gray  now,  but  in  the  dark  water 
I  have  seen  them  gleam  like  fire."  Wako  wrinkled  the 
whiskers  on  his  nose  into  what  was  probably  an  embarrassed 
smile,  and  straightway  betook  himself  to  the  water  again. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Mayard  was  dozing  comfortably 
over  the  last  Biological  Report,  when  there  was  a  great 
stamping  of  feet  and  loud  knocking  on  the  cabin  door. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mayard  half  asleep,  "come  in."  He 
opened  the  door  and  three  roughly  dressed  men,  covered  with 
snow,  entered. 

"My  G ,"  said  one,  "this  is  as  cold  as  midwinter,  I'll 

vow.    You  can  put  us  up  for  the  night,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Why,  I  have  no  beds,"  said  Mayard,  "but  you  are  wel- 
come to  what  I  can  do  for  you  on  such  a  night  as  this ;  the 
village  is  several  miles  away." 

The  men  grunted  and  made  themselves  comfortable  around 
the  fire.  The  first  speaker  had  a  bold,  coarse  face,  large, 
dark  eyes  fringed  with  thick  lashes,  quick  to  shade  each  evil 
light  of  thought ;  he  was  tall  and  of  massive  build.  Another, 
who  carried  the  skins  they  had  evidently  been  collecting,  was 
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shivering,  rubbing  his  legs  and  interrogating  every  object  in 
the  room  with  eyebrows  remarkable  for  their  elasticity.  The 
third  was  saying : 

"So  yon  live  here  alone  all  the  year  round?  Quite  a 
hermit,  eh?"  and  giggled  like  a  silly  girl,  continuing  to  ask 
questions  and  answer  them  himself,  quite  to  his  satisfaction, 
while  Mayard  found  bacon,  bread  and  coffee,  which  he 
prepared  for  them. 

The  men  exchanged  glances ;  the  tall,  bold  one  held  up  one 
finger  and  grinned  mysteriously.  The  second,  with  a  remark- 
able gyration  of  the  left  eyebrow,  interrogated  an  iron  box 
with  a  padlock,  which  stood  in  a  corner.  The  third  said,  "It's 
just  quarter  of  two,  isn't  it  ?" 

Mayard  pulled  out  his  watch  quickly,  saying,  "No,  just 
one." 

The  third  then  returned  his  hand  to  his  pocket  apparently 
surprised,  but  marking  well  the  heavy,  gold  watch  of 
Mayard's. 

The  men  ate  silently  with  great  zest,  and  Mayard  hummed 
abstractedly  while  rolling  a  cigarette  with  great  care.  Having 
finished  the  meal  to  their  satisfaction  they  yawned  pro- 
digiously. "Believe  we'll  turn  in  if  you  are  ready,"  said 
one  of  the  hunters. 

"Quite  ready,"  assented  Mayard,  and  watched  them  smil- 
ingly as  they  rolled  themselves  up  and  settled  against  the 
warm  chimney.  Then  he  blew  out  the  lamp  and  climbed 
into  his  bunk  of  pine  boughs,  where  he  tossed  about  for  a 
long  time  until  he  heard  the  regular  breathing,  or  regular 
snoring,  of  the  three  men. 

In  about  an  hour  one  hunter  opened  his  eyes.  The  room 
was  dark  save  for  a  few  feeble  glimmers  along  the  charred 
logs.  This  would  be  the  time,  the  man  in  the  bunk  was 
asleep ;  the  hunter  was  about  to  punch  his  comrade,  but  he  was 
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so  comfortable  ;  when  would  he  be  so  comfortable  again  '.  And 
his  mind  went  trailing  off  into  pleasant  dreams. 

Suddenly  he  felt  a  blast  of  the  sharp,  cold  wind  upon  his 
feet.  He  was  uneasy,  but  dully  poked  his  comrade.  At 
this  a  strange  thing  happened ;  the  third  hunter,  who  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  first,  screamed,  a  loud,  terrified  scream.  Then 
the  first  saw  and  clutched  his  comrade,  who  muttered 
sleepily : 

"That's  right,  kill  him,  knock  his  head;  I'll  bring  the 
money  box." 

"Fool,"  gurgled  the  first,  who  was  a  superstitious  half- 
breed,  "take  your  treasure  to  kingdom  come !" 

A  slippery,  thick  mass  of  black,  clammy,  cold,  horrible, 
with  gleaming,  phosphorous  eyes,  was  moving  toward  them, 
and  they  could  vaguely  see  the  figure  of  their  other 
companion  crouching  in  the  corner.  In  their  very  midst,  at 
this  moment,  was  heard  the  blood-chilling  Indian  war  whoop 
which  conjured  latent  memories  of  night  terror  in  their  souls. 
The  moving  black  thing  tore  at  them  with  white,  flashing 
tusks,  uttering  a  wild,  feline  yelp.  The  men  shot  con- 
fusedly ;  some  one  managed  to  open  the  door.  Outside  they 
spoke  in  angry  tones  among  themselves. 

"You  fool,  what  kind  of  a  nightmare  trick  are  you  pawn- 
ing off  on  us  ?  I  thought  we  were  going  to  get  the  fellow's 
money." 

"Well,  no  one's  preventing  you  are  they  ?" 

"It's  too  late  now,  we  lost  the  chance,"  snapped  the  other, 
as  he  remembered  the  fiery-eyed  thing. 

"To  the  devil  with  you  all!  I  say  let's  try  again."  The 
third  had  gained  courage  from  the  weakness  of  the  others. 
"Come  on." 

Their  host  was  not  waiting  for  them  with  open  arms  this 
time,  but  from  an  aperture,  near  the  ground,  about  the  size 
of  a  porthole,  a  volley  of  shots  greeted  their  advancing  legs. 
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The  legs  hesitated  and  seemed  decidedly  inclined  to  retreat, 
especially  when  one  pair  fell  under  the  shots.  Then 
Mayard  became  aware  of  a  fourth  man  and  a  dog;  with  joy 
he  realized  it  was  his  own  servant.  One  of  the  hunters 
having  been  wounded,  Mayard  managed  now  to  defend  the 
cabin  very  well,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  guests  of 
the  evening  took  night  in  confusion. 

Louis,  wildly  excited,  but  entirely  pleased  with  his  part 
in  the  skirmish,  came  panting  in  to  Mayard. 

"I  came  just  in  time  to  save  you,"  he  asserted  generously. 

"You  rascal,  what  do  you  mean  by  staying  out  half  the 
night  ?" 

"The  storm  was  bad,  I  came  quickly,  Monsieur." 

"Well,  I  suspect  there  was  quite  a  squall  on  the  sea  too. 
Wako  came  in  by  his  little  porthole,  and  he  rarely  does  that 
unless  the  waves  beat  hard  in  the  cave.  It  was  strange  that 
he  came  when  he  did,  for  I  believe  he  gave  the  men  quite  a 
fright  when  they  were  about  ready  to  disturb  my  slumbers." 

Louis  snickered  delightedly ;  he  adored  his  master  when  he 
talked  without  a  smile,  and  still  his  eyes  looked  far  away  at 
something  vastly  amusing. 

"Then,"  continued  Mayard,  "I  gave  the  old  Indian  war 
whoop  we  taught  Wako  to  charge  by,  and  charge  he  did; 
ah,  he's  a  bright  boy,  Wako  is,  and  well  named." 

The  stout,  ease-loving  banker  sat  in  his  private  office  once 
more,  the  electric  fans  lifting  his  few  cool  hairs  in  a  most 
pleasant  manner.  Chicago  was  becoming  almost  insufferable ; 
how  refreshing  it  would  be  to  have  an  iceberg  come  sailing 
through  the  great  plate  glass  windows  bringing  its  strange 
chill  of  icy  breezes!  Just  then  his  'phone  rang,  it  was  a 
telegram  from  Mayard;    carefully  he  repeated  the  words: 

"Dear  Dad,  come  up  and  be  cool  with  me,  I  want  you  to 
see  my  seal." 
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"Seal!"  ejaculated  the  banker,  "why  the  boy  has  won 
some  medal  or  foolish  emblazonry  for  making  the  best 
collection  of  northern  mineral  specimens.  I  must  go,  of 
course,  if  my  son  needs,  or  wants  me." 

That  same  evening  the  president  was  seated  in  a  north- 
bound train  reading  his  newspaper;  he  smiled  blandly,  for 
he  was  reading  that  his  Mayard  had  made  a  brilliant  and 
satisfactory  collection  for  the  magnificent  new  museum. 

Lucile  Marshall,  '13. 
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DatnD  anD  3[onat!mn 

Stir  and  excitement  were  rife  thru  the  domain  of  Israel's 

monarch ; 
Shoutings  and  clamor  sounded  loud  in  the  ranks  of  the  army. 
And  well  might  there  be  exultation,   for  David  had   slain 

the  Philistine. 
King  Saul  sat  alone  with  his  son  in  the  palace  in  earnest 

communion : 
"Jonathan,  who  is  the  youth  who  hath  slain  to-day  mighty 

Goliath? 
Merely  a  stripling  he  seems,  a  shepherd  boy  just  from  the 

pasture, 
Yet  fearless  and  brave  as  tho  spent  he  his  days  in  the  front 

of  the  battle." 
"Truly,  my  father,  I  know  not  whence  cometh  the  lad,  nor 

his  father, 
But  verily  marvelous  courage  is  his,  and  the  loftiest  spirit, 
Else    would    he   not    have    accepted    this    challenge    which 

frightened  thy  hosts  so, 
That  never  a  warrior  came  forward  to  combat  for  Israel's 

honor." 
Scarce  had  he  uttered  these  words  when  Abner  appeared  in 

the  doorway, 
Leading  with  him  the  boy,  still  fresh  from  his  recent  triumph, 
David  himself,  in  his  hand  the  head  of  the  giant  gripped 

tightly; 
Told  how  he  came  on  the  lad  as  he  stripped  off  the  ponderous 

armor, 
And  knowing  the  king  had  desired  to  know  who  he  was  he 

had  brought  him 
Straight  from  the  place  of  the  conflict,  to  tell  from  his  own 

lips  his  story. 
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Then  David  came  forth  before  Saul  and  made  to  him  lowly 

obeisance, 
Clothed   in   his  white   shepherd's   frock,   and   still   grasping 

the  head  of  Goliath. 
His  fearless  blue  eyes  met  the  king's,  and  thus  he  began 

his  narration : 
"On   Bethlehem's    hillsides,  O   King,    in    pastures    of    cool, 

grassy  fragrance, 
I  watch  o'er  the  flock  of  my  father,  and  lead  them  beside 

.the  still  waters. 
Lone  are  the  hours  that  I  spend  with  the  sheep  in  companion- 
less  wanderings. 
I  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the  hills  whence  comes  help  from  the 

friendship  of  nature, 
And  solace  I  find  in  communing  thru  her  with  her  mighty 

Creator. 
A  messenger  came   to  the  sheep  folds   this  morning   from 

Jesse,  my  father, 
Bidding  me  visit   the  camp  to   inquire   for  my  brethren's 

welfare. 
Forthwith  I  went,  and  came  to  the  place  where  the  armies 

were  standing 
Face  to  face  in  grim  lines  and  scowling  in  prospect  of  battle. 
There  did  I  hear  the  proud  challenge  come  thundering  from 

the  Philistine, 
Defying  in  scornfullest  tones  the  hosts  of  the  God  of  my 

fathers. 
My  heart  burned  with  hot  indignation  that  yonder  idolatrous 

heathen 
Should  dare  to  address  with  contempt  the  armies  of  Saul, 

King  of  Judah. 
Then,  as  thou  knowest  right  well,  in  spite  of  thy  doubt  in 

my  powers, 
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I  felt  that  the  Lord  would  be  with  me,  and  went  forth  to 

fight  with  the  giant. 
My  well-trusted  weapon  proved  faithful,  slung  true  to  the 

mark  in  his  temples. 
With  his  own  sword  I  smote  him  and  cut  off  his  head  for  a 

trophy." 
Here  David  ended  his  tale,  and  as  Jonathan  stood  by  and 

listened, 
The  depths  of  his  being  were  stirred  by  the  lads  patriotic 

ambition. 
Intense  admiration  swept  o'er  him,  enkindling  such  love  and 

affection 
That  Jonathan's  soul  was  knit  to  the  soul  of  the  Bethlehem 

shepherd. 
Daily  the  friendship  grew  stronger  between  the  young  man 

and  the  king's  son; 
A  kindred  spirit  each  found  to  share  in  his  soul's  aspirations ; 
A  life  whose  existence  was  based  on  its  absolute  trust  in 

Jehovah, 
Whose  hearty  desires  and  hopes  were  embodied  in  Israel's 

welfare. 
Rivalry's  ominous  clouds  never  rose  for  an  instant  between 

them, 
Nor  did  dark  doubt  ever  chill  the  faith  that  each  had  in 

the  other; 
But  mutual  confidence  reigned  as  the  strongest  tie  of  their 

friendship. 
~Now,  it  came  to  pass  that  ere  long  David's  favor  aroused 

kingly  envy, 
Hence,  he  must  flee   into  exile  from  jealousy's   venomous 

intrigues. 
Yet,  ever  in  warfare  and  wanderings,  was  Jonathan's  love 

his  great  comfort ; 
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Distance  ne'er  dimmed  their  devotion,  and  absence  of  filial 

affection 
Seemed   only  to  deepen  the  bond  that  grew  ever  stronger 

between  them. 
But  sad  were  the  tidings  that  came  one  day  from  the  army 

of  Israel, 
Telling  of  Jonathan's  death  in  the  fight  on  the  mountain 

Gilhoa. 
Sorrow  and  anguish  of  spirit  wrung  moans  from  the  soft 

heart  of  David : 
"Thy  glory,  O  Israel,  is  slain  on  the  slopes  of  accursed  Gilhoa. 
Greatly  distressed  for  thee  do  I  feel,  oh,  my  dearly  beloved. 
Thy  love  unto  David  was  wonderful,  passing  the  love  of 

women. 
Jonathan,  thou  hast  departed  hence,  never  on  earth  to  return 

to  me, 
Yet  will  our  spirits  be  blended,  and  in  his  own  time  will 

Jehovah 
Bring  me  to  thee  in  His  presence,  where  partings  no  more 

shall  divide  us." 

M.  A.  R. 
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M  at  jf  im- 


\NTTA  heard  the  front  door  open  and  held 
her  breath,  shivering  with  excitement.  The 
draperies  parted  to  admit  a  young  man. 
He  was  tall,  with  keen,  grey  eyes,  and  a 
determined  month,  and  he  caught  her  two 
hands  in  his,  speaking  rapidly: 
"Are  you  ready?  Everything  packed?  Where's  your 
suit-case  ?     Tom's  waiting  outside  in  the  taxi." 

"Wait!"  cried  Anita  breathlessly,  "I've  got  to  leave  a 
message  for  mamma :   she'd  be  worried  to  death." 

"She'll  probably  be  that  anyway,"  murmured  the  young 
man,  and  then,  "All  right;  but  hurry,  dear.  Time's 
precious." 

The  girl  seated  herself  at  a  table,  and  in  a  moment  handed 
a  paper  to  him.     She  watched  his  face  anxiously  as  he  read. 
"Good!"  he  said,   "that  certainly  states   the  case.     But 
we'll  have  to  hustle  if  we're  to  catch  that  boat." 

With  a  last  look  about  her,  she  placed  the  note  on  the 
table,  and  followed  him  to  the  waiting  taxi. 


ii 

The  household  of  the  Reverend  Jeremiah  Jones  was  a 
bachelor  establishment.  That  is  to  say,  while  the  Reverend 
Jeremiah  did  not  lack  the  care  and  tender  ministrations  of  a 
woman,  his  sister,  who  mended  his  socks  and  managed  his 
modest  menage,  was,  like  himself,  unfettered  by  the  bonds 
of  matrimony. 

It  was  before  the  door  of  this  peaceful  household  that  a 
red  taxi  drew  up   and  discharged  a  tall  young  man,  who 
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tenderly  assisted  to  the  pavement  a  young  lady  in  a  tailored 
suit  and  small  traveling  hat.  She  was  closely  followed  by  a 
second  young  man,  and  the  three  hurried  to  the  door  of 
the  Reverend  Jeremiah  Jones.  A  violent  peal  of  the  bell 
produced  the  agitated  Miss  Jones.  Always  an  excitable  soul, 
Miss  Susie  was  quite  overcome  as  she  ushered  the  trio  into 
her  brother's  study.  That  gentleman,  arising  to  greet  the 
visitors,  was  forestalled  by  the  businesslike  young  man. 

"Marry  us  right  away,  will  you?     We're  in  the  dev 

er — in  very  great  haste.  Here's  the  license.  I've  got  the 
ring  in  my  pockets  somewhere." 

"But,  my  dear  sir,"  began  the  Reverend  Mr.  Jones,  "it  is 
very  irregular,  very  irregular,  inde " 

"Yes,  yes ;  we  know  it  is,"  cried  the  young  lady,  who,  the 
Reverend  Jones  had  paused  to  note,  was  unusually  pretty. 
"That's  why  we're  in  such  a  hurry.  If  we  were  doing  the 
regular  thing  we'd  have  lots  of  time." 

"Ah,  come,  Mr.  Jones,  can't  you  tie  'em  up  without  any 
red  tape.  Their  boat  to  Bermuda  leaves  in  half  an  hour," 
said  the  heretofore  silent  young  man. 

It  was  with  much  trepidation  of  soul  and  murmurings  of 
"very  irregular,  very  irregular,"  that  the  clerical  gentleman 
found  the  marriage  service  and  began  the  ceremony. 

The  point  had  been  reached  when  Mr.  Jones  was  saying, 

"With  this  ring "  and  the  bridegroom  was  turning  his 

pockets  inside  out  in  search  of  it,  when  the  door  opened  and 
there  rushed  in  a  form  of  enormous  bulk  and  extraordinary 
blackness. 

"Mandy !"  cried  the  bride-elect,  "what  is  the  matter !" 

"Yo'  paw's  a-comin' !  Him  an'  Mis'  Edwards  is  broke 
down  back  yonder  in  a  nautymobile,  but  they's  gwine  git 
annodder  one  immejit.  I  come  cross  lots.  Fo'  de  Lo'd's 
sake,  honey,  git  away  f'om  heah !" 
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With  a  muttered,  "Heaven  help  us !"  the  would-be  bride- 
groom seized  the  bride  in  one  arm  and  the  officiating  minister 
in  the  other  and  hurried  them  through  the  door.  The  best 
man  paused  to  bestow  a  dollar  bill  upon  the  faithful  servitor 
of  the  house  of  Edwards,  who  had  collapsed  into  a  chair,  fan- 
ning vigorously  with  her  apron,  failing,  in  his  haste,  to  notice 
a  small  photograph  which  had  fallen  to  the  floor  from  the 
pocket  of  the  bridegroom  during  his  frantic  search. 

"Thanky,  suh,  thanky!"  screamed  Mandy,  after  his  re- 
treating form,  "an?  doan  you  let  Miss  'Mta  be  kotched !" 

Across  the  porch,  down  the  tiny  garden  path,  over  the  side- 
walk, and  into  the  waiting  taxi,  hurried  the  bride,  the  bride- 
groom, and  the  Reverend  Jeremiah  Jones,  the  latter  crying 
incoherently,  "But,  my  dear  sir,  I  can  not;  I  really  can  not! 
It  is  irregular,  very  irregular."  Behind  them  came  the  best 
man.  With  a  word  to  the  chauffeur,  he  jumped  into  the 
machine,  slammed  the  door,  and  the  taxi  moved  off,  just  as 
a  yellow  car,  three  blocks  behind,  turned  the  corner  on  two 
wheels  and  bore  rapidly  down  upon  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Jones. 

in 

The  Alsace  was  ready  to  sail.  The  whistle  had  blown,  "All 
ashore  that's  going  ashore,"  had  sent  friends  and  visitors  to 
the  wharf ;  the  gangplank  was  about  to  be  raised,  when  a  red 
taxicab  dashed  along  the  pier  to  the  edge  of  the  crowd.  Two 
young  men,  a  girl,  and  a  gentleman  in  clerical  garb  alighted, 
and  ran  toward  the  boat.  The  girl  ran  alone,  but  the  clerical 
gentleman  seemed  to  need  assistance.  They  gained  the  deck. 
One  young  man  shook  hands  hastily  and  went  quickly  ashore. 
As  the  steamer  moved  into  the  tide,  he  was  seen  to  laugh 
immoderately. 

On  the  ship  all  was  excitement.  Men  and  women  were 
busily  settling  themselves  for  the  trip,  Children  ran  about, 
screaming  with  delight  at  the  swooping  gulls,  and  playing 
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among  the  ropes  and  stanchions.  In  a  nook,  sheltered  from 
the    strong    wind,    stood    a    group    of    three.      "With    this 

ring "  came  a  faint  voice,  just  as  the  ship  met  the  first 

big  roller.  There  was  the  sound  of  an  impact,  and  the  deck 
rose  beneath  their  feet.  The  big  man  grasped  the  hand  rail, 
and  the  girl  clung  to  his  shoulder,  but  the  Keverend  Jeremiah 
lay  prone.  They  attempted  to  help  him  to  his  feet,  but  he 
moaned  feebly: 

"No,  let  me  alone — let  me  alone,  that  is  all  I  ask." 

Moved  with  compunction,  the  girl  argued  with  him  gently : 

"But,  Mr.  Jones,  if  you'll  only  let  us  help  you  to  your 
berth,  you'll  be  much  more  comfortable.  Jack  has  gotten 
you  such  a  lovely  stateroom  !" 

"Can  I  help  you  in  any  way,  my  dear?"  said  a  kindly 
voice,  and,  looking  up  from  her  knees,  the  bride  found  the 
sympathetic  eyes  of  a  woman  in  half-mourning  fixed  upon  her. 

"Oh,  thank  you  so  much!  There's  really  nothing,  but  a 
sudden  roll  threw  Mr.  Jones  off  his  feet  and  he  won't  let  us 
help  him  up." 

The  reverend  gentleman  looked  up  and  inxo  the  grey  eyes 
of  the  lady  bending  above  him.  He  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  rise. 

"Poor  man !"  she  cooed,  "the  roll  is  really  dreadful.  Will 
you  not  allow  me  to  aid  you  to  your  stateroom  ?" 

"Perhaps,"  murmured  the  fascinated  man,  "perhaps  it 
would  be  best." 

She  took  his  hand,  and,  when  he  had  painfully  gained  his 
feet,  still  murmuring,  "Very  irregular,  very  irregular."  she 
led  him  to  the  companionway. 

rv 

For  the  second  time  within  an  hour  the  Jones  doorbell 
gave  forth  an  agonized  peal.     Again  Miss  Susie  ran  palpi- 
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tating  to  the  door.  This  time  she  was  thrust  aside  as  a  stout 
man  and  a  stouter  woman  hurried  into  the  hall. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Jones  ?"  cried  the  large  lady. 

"Where  is  my  daughter  ?"  echoed  the  man. 

Miss  Susie  fluttered  toward  the  study.  "A  young  lady 
was  here  a  short  time  ago.     Perhaps  she  has  not  yet  gone." 

A  hasty  glance  showed  the  study  to  be  empty,  but  the  quick 
eye  of  Miss  Susie  discovered  the  white  square  upon  the  rug. 
Stooping,  she  picked  it  up  and  read  the  inscription  upon  the 
back. 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  in  a  faint  voice,  "it  can  not  be  so,  it  really 
can  not !" 

The  man  took  the  photograph  which  she  held  out  to  him, 
and  together  the  visitors  read  aloud : 

"For  my  dearest     A.  E." 

Mrs.  Edwards  sat  down  abruptly  and  dabbed  at  her  eyes 
with  a  diminutive  handkerchief. 

Mr.  Edwards  sputtered  ineffectually  for  a  moment,  then 
burst  forth: 

"I'll  fix  him!  I'll  fix  him!  The  shrimp— if  it  had  been 
Bob  Blackford  now;   he's  a  man,  anyway,  if  he  is  a  young 

rascal !    But  Jeremiah  Jones — Jeremiah — Jere the  little 

shrimp !  the "  and  thus  vociferating,  Mr.  Montgomery  St. 

Cloud  Edwards  rushed  from  the  presence  of  his  wife  and 
Miss  Susie  Jones,  and,  leaping  into  his  yellow  taxi,  dashed 
madly  toward  the  pier. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  ladies  wept  unrestrainedly.  Miss 
Susie  holding  in  her  shaking  hand  the  portrait  of  a  smiling 
young  woman  in  a  satin  evening  gown,  while  the  bereaved 
mother  clutched  a  tiny  sheet  of  monogramed  note-paper. 

"Head  it!"  she  sobbed,  "see  what  she  says.  Oh,  the  un- 
grateful child,  how  could  she,  how  could  she!" 

Miss  Jones  read  aloud: 
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"Dearest  Papa  and  Mamma:  I  hate  to  tell  you,  but  I 
have  married  the  man  of  my  choice,  in  spite  of  your  un- 
reasonable objections.  A  cable  will  reach  us  at  the  Palace 
Hotel,  Bermuda. 

"Always  lovingly, 

"Anita." 


Again  a  group,  of  four  persons  this  time,  stood  in  a 
corner  of  the  Alsace.  The  Reverend  Jeremiah  Jones  was 
once  more  attempting  to  join  in  wedlock  Robert  Fanshawe 
Blackford,  and  Anita  Edwards.  The  Reverend  Jones  was 
noticeably  pale,  and  his  voice  wavered  uncertainly,  but  often 
he  sought  the  sympathetic  eyes  of  the  lady  who  stood  by  the 
bride,  and  went  bravely  on. 

"With  this    ring "   he    said,   and,   throwing    a  last, 

desperate  glance  about  him,  raced  to  the  ship's  side,  and 
hung  there,  suspended  by  his  thin  middle. 

The  would-be  bride  and  groom  looked  at  one  another  for 
an  instant,  then  the  little  bride  buried  her  face  in  her  tiny 
handkerchief  and  sobbed  convulsively. 

"There,  there,  my  dear,"  and  the  other  woman  patted  her 
shoulder  gently,  meanwhile  glancing  anxiously  toward  the 
pathetic  back  of  Mr.  Jones.  "It  will  be  all  right.  The  poor, 
dear  man  will  doubtless  recover  in  a  short  time,  and  all  will 
be  well." 

But  when  the  comforter  had  hastened  to  the  side  of  the 
other  sufferer,  the  whispered  words  of  Bob  Blackford  dried 
her  tears. 

Half  an  hour  later,  still  pale,  but  happier  than  was  his 
wont,  Mr.  Jones  reclined  comfortably  in  a  steamer  chair. 
Beside  him  sat  the  widow.  She  was  conversing  volubly,  and 
as  she  talked,  the  admiration  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Jones  grew 
gradually  into  something  deeper. 
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"Dear  me,"  she  twittered,  "here  come  those  two  children ! 
Such  young  things,  so  sweet !  They  really  are  children  after 
all.  You  and  I,  Mr.  Jones,  are  past  the  age  when  we  could 
do  such  a  foolish  thing." 

She  looked  at  him  archly,  and  Mr.  Jones  rose  to  the 
occasion. 

"It  is  certainly  irregular,  very  irregular,"  he  said,  "but  I 
do  not  think  that — that  I  should  call  it — er — foolish." 

At  this  moment  his  kidnappers  approached. 

"Mr.  Jones,"  said  Blackford,  "will  you  try  to  marry  us 
again  ?  It's  got  to  be  done,  you  know,  and  the  quicker  the 
better." 

"I  regret  to  say,  Mr.  Blackford,"  and  Mr.  Jones  regarded 
them  coldly,  "that  I  do  not  feel  well  enough  to  perform  the 
marriage  service." 

"Oh,  dear  Mr.  Jones,"  cried  Anita  Edwards,  "you're  not 
angry  with  us,  are  you?  We  just  had  to  bring  you  along, 
or  we  wouldn't  have  done  it  for  worlds.  But,  please,  marry 
us  now,  and  let's  get  it  over  with." 

Mr.  Jones  looked  away  from  the  pleading  eyes  above  him 
and  out  over  the  surging  waters.     He  shuddered. 

"I  am  not  well,"  he  said,  "not  at  all  well." 

"Poor  man,"  cooed  the  widow,  "it  is  such  awful  suffering ! 
But  it  will  not  continue  for  long.  Even  now  you  are  better 
are  you  not,  Mr.  Jones  ?" 

Mr.  Blackford  was  speaking  rapidly  with  a  steward,  Anita 
by  his  side,  and  it  was  into  the  widow's  grey  eyes  that  Mr. 
Jones  raised  his  weary  glance. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "yes,  I  think  I  am;  I  am  quite  sure  of 
it,  in  fact.  However,  I — I — do  not  feel  quite — ah — 
quite " 

A  convulsive  shudder  passed  over  his  thin  form,  and  he 
closed  his  eyes.     The  voice  of  Mr.  Blackford  roused  him. 
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"Here,  Mr.  Jones,  drink  this.  It's  the  best  ever  for  sea — 
er — for  that  sort  of  feeling.     Recommended  by  all  doctors." 

Mr.  Jones  took  the  glass  of  something  golden  and  sparkling, 
and  looked  at  it  doubtfully.  He  was  about  to  return  it,  when 
a  spasm  passed  over  his  face,  and  he  hastily  drained  the 
bubbling  contents.  He  sank  back  into  his  seat,  while  the  three- 
waited  in  anxious  silence.  It  was  only  a  minute  before  the 
red  blood  began  to  replace  the  sickly  green  of  Mr.  Jones' 
countenance.  Mr.  Blackford  beckoned  the  steward,  and, 
holding  the  label  concealed,  he  poured  a  second  glass,  which 
Mr.  Jones  drank  without  hesitation.  The  Reverend  Jeremiah 
sat  up. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  and  smiled  happily,  "that  I  am  quite 
able  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  now." 

Mr.  Blackford  motioned  away  the  steward,  and  the  bride 
and  groom  took  their  places. 

With  the  words,  "I  pronounce  you  man  and  wife,"  a 
steward  was  seen  approaching.     He  came  toward  Mr.  Jones. 

"The  Reverend  Jeremiah  Jones?"  he  inquired.  "A  cable 
for  you,  sir." 

"What,  wha — why,  I  can  not  imagine,"  and  the  Reverend 
Jeremiah  tore  open  the  yellow  envelope. 

The  message  fell  from  his  nerveless  fingers,  fluttering  to 
the  deck.  He  turned  his  bewildered  eyes  from  one  to  the  other 
and  opened  and  shut  his  mouth.  Mr.  Blackford  rescued 
the  paper. 

"Come  back  here  with  my  daughter,"  he  read,  "I  will 
never  own  you  for  a  son-in-law,  and  you  get  nothing  in  my 
will. 

"Edwards." 

Bob  Blackford  threw  back  his  head,  and  the  sound  of  his 
mirth  passed  out  over  the  water.  The  Reverend  Jeremiali 
Jones  was  amazed. 
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"I  do  not  understand,"  he  murmured,  "it  is  irregular,  very 
irregular.  I — 1 — never  imagined — indeed,  I  do  not  under- 
stand!" 

Blackford  handed  him  the  cable. 

"Read  it  again!  You're  supposed  to  have  eloped  with 
Anita !    It's  too  good  to  be  true  I" 

And  catching  his  wife's  hands  they  laughed  together  until 
the  sharp  voice  of  the  widow  broke  in : 

"I  really  fail  to  see  anything  amusing  in  the  situation. 
Mr.  Jones  has  been  sadly  misjudged.  I  can  not  understand 
how  any  sane  person  could  accuse  him  of  such  a  thing.  Mr. 
Jones  eloping  with well !" 

VI 

That  evening  Mr.  Montgomery  St.  Cloud  Edwards  re- 
ceived a  cablegram.  It  was  not  elegantly  worded,  but  it 
brought  rejoicing  to  the  heart  of  its  recipient.     It  read: 

"You  are  in  the  right  bar,  but  you've  got  the  wrong  bottle 
of  beer. 

"Me.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Fanshawe  Blackford." 

At  the  same  time  Miss  Susie  Jones  received  a  cable- 
gram also. 

"You  are  laboring  under  a  misapprehension.  This  is  not 
an  elopement;   it  is  a  wedding  tour. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Jones." 

Enid  Sipe. 
£    £    & 

Each  star  an  eye,  each  eye  a  soul, 

Millions  of  souls  alight, 
Guiding  the  weary  traveler 

Stumbling  through  earth's  dark  night. 

R.  White. 
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flgap  Dap 


you  know  those  charming  children  that 
romp  through  the  pages  of  Kate  Greenway's 
old  picture  books,  you  will  remember  that 
they  are  always  out  of  doors.  Quaint  little 
girls  and  boys  dance  on  the  green  or  go 
Maying  in  the  meadow  with  crowns  and 
garlands  of  flowers. 

Because  of  these  associations  with  the  frolic  of  old  English 
May  Days,  Kate  Greenway's  picturesque  costumes  seemed  the 
most  appropriate  for  our  own  celebrations.  On  May  Day, 
then,  instead  of  the  usual  procession  of  girls  in  white,  groups 
of  Kate  Greenway  children,  with  armfuls  of  flowers,  came 
into  the  boxwood  circle  and  gathered  around  the  May  pole. 
Twelve  of  them  held  arches  of  pink  roses  and  under  them  the 
queen's  court  came,  while  the  queen  followed,  as  the  children 
threw  roses  in  her  path,  singing  one  of  Kate  Greenway's 
songs. 

"With  roses,  red  roses,  we'll  pelt  her  with  roses, 
And  lilies,  white  liles,  we'll  drop  at  her  feet. 
The  May  Queen  is  coming, 
The  people  are  running, 
The  people  are  running  to  meet  and  to  greet. 
Oh,  with  roses,  red  roses,  we'll  pelt  her  with  roses, 
And  lilies,  red  lilies,  we'll  drop  at  her  feet." 

The  queen  sat  on  her  throne  under  a  rose  trellis,  while  the 
maid  of  honor,  Margaret  Dalton,  crowned  her  with  a  wreath 
or  rosebuds,  saying : 

"According  to  our  ancient  custom  are  we  gathered  here 
to-day  to  be  joyous  over  the  awakeninge  of  all  nature  and  to 
offer  praises  to  the  Goddess  of  Springe.  In  her  honor^  do 
wee  singe  and  dance  and  crown  our  lovely  Margaret  Queene 
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of  the  Maye.  Accept,  0  Queene,  our  songes  of  cheere  and 
flowers  and  know  bye  this  crown  that  you  are  our  ruler 
supreme." 

Faye  Elliott  with  this  speech  presented  the  garland: 

"Peerless  Queene  of  Maye,  accept  this  garland  of  flowers 
as  an  offering  of  devotion  from  all  your  faithful  subjects." 

The  scepter  of  flowers  was  given  to  the  queen  by  Leta  Camp 
as  she  said: 

"By  this  scepter  we  pledge  our  loyalty  to  you,  O  Crowned 
Queene.  May  you  live  long  to  rule  over  this  merrie 
companie." 

The  queen,  Margaret  Cobb,  rose  to  address  her  subjects. 
She  was  very  beautiful  as  she  spoke,  and  her  gracious  man- 
ner filled  to  perfection  the  May  Queen's  role  of  loveliness  and 
charm.     She  said: 

"Faire  and  Honored  Gentle  Folk:  We  pray  you  welcome 
to  this  most  pleasant  and  happie  celebration.  Wee  byd  you 
rejoice  with  us  over  the  comingye  of  the  Springe  and  the 
flowers  and  the  byrds  of  Maye.  Your  songes  and  roses  and 
joiful  smiles  make  glad  the  heart  of  your  Sovereign  Queene. 
And  you  lovely  maidens  have  done  me  great  honour.  Faire 
Margaret,  bye  this  crown  you  make  me  Queene  of  the  Maye, 
and  so  I  pray  you  all  be  full  of  mirth.  My  garland,  Faye, 
will  be  to  me  a  symbol  of  your  beauty.  Leta,  with  your 
scepter  will  I  sway  the  hearts  of  my  subjects.  To  each  of 
you  I  am  bounden  for  the  festivities  of  this  day  and  I  byd 
you  all  be  merrie." 

The  queen's  subjects  greeted  this  speech  with  hearty  accla- 
mation, and  the  guests  applauded  with  clapping,  which, 
though  anachronistic  in  an  old  English  May  Day,  was  very 
appreciative. 

Then  followed  dances  around  the  May  pole  in  honor  of 
the  queen.  Children  in  lavender,  in  blue,  yellow  and  pink- 
flowered  frocks  wound  streamers  of  rose  and  green  when 
they  sang: 
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(1)  "Children,  all  come  out  to  play, 

Never  mind  your  work  to-day. 
Mary,  Molly,  Susan,  Jane, 
Through  the  meadow  by  the  lane. 
Crown  the  fairest  queen  of  May, 
In  the  box-wood  circle  gay, 
Choose  a  ribbon,  rose  or  green, 
Wind  it  to  our  lovely  queen. 

(2)  Winding,  winding  strands  of  rose  and  green, 

Binding,  binding,  colors  to  our  queen. 

(3)  This  way  and  that  we  go, 

Winding  the  pole  just  so, 
With  rose  and  green 
To  please  our  queen, 
This  way  and  that  we  go. 

After  the  May  pole  dances  the  queen's  subjects  sang  "Ye 
Awakening,"  "Apple  Blossoms,"  "Ye  West  Winde  and  Ye 
Maye,"  and  "Spring  Heralds." 

Then  the  marshals  led  the  procession  to  the  throne  in  the 
Dell,  where  the  queen  watched  the  performance  of  "The 
Romaunt  of  the  Rose,"  represented  in  dances,  from  Wil- 
liam Lorris'  quaint  poem.  The  Dell  had  been  changed  into  a 
garden,  with  rustic  wall  and  gate.  Grotesque  grown  gnomes 
crept  across  the  field  and  tried  the  gate.  It  was  fastened,  but 
one  of  them  climbed  the  wall  and  admitted  his  companions. 
They  rolled  over  and  over,  turned  somersaults,  and  played 
with  a  big  ball  and  a  badly-frightened  little  lamb,  who  re- 
fused to  participate  in  the  sport.  The  Dreamer  danced 
slowly  down  the  hill  and  the  gnomes  hid  behind  the  trees.  As 
the  Dreamer,  Mayo  Thach  interpreted  a  difficult  part  with 
unusual  grace,  with  restraint  that  the  role  demanded  and  with 
at  the  same  time  a  variety  of  action  which  prevented  any 
chance  of  the  monotony  difficult  to  avoid  in  representing  a 
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character  of  reverie.  As  the  Dreamer  tried  to  gain  entrance 
into  the  garden,  Idelnesse,  in  a  gown  of  peacock  blue,  danced 
in  from  the  opposite  side,  and  in  pantomime  the  Dreamer 
plead  with  her  to  grant  him  admittance.  Idelnesse,  admiring 
her  pretty  face  in  her  silver  mirror,  laughingly  coquetted 
with  the  Dreamer,  but  finally  admitted  him.  Bessie  Gram- 
mer  took  the  part  of  Idelnesse.  Although  she  was  too  ani- 
mated for  the  usual  conception  of  idleness,  her  interpretation 
was  far  more  charming  than  a  literal  one  would  have  been, 
and  with  her  dainty  manner  she  was  most  bewitching. 
While  the  Dreamer  and  Idelnesse  withdrew  to  one  side, 
Sir  Mirthe  came  whirling  into  the  garden.  Ruth  Maurice, 
in  a  green  jacket  scattered  over  with  brown  leaves,  made 
a  very  woodland  Sir  Mirthe,  a  sort  of  Peter  Pan,  but  with 
the  wistfulness  left  out,  and  only  strong  and  rollicking  joy. 
Sir  Mirthe  blew  his  horn  to  summon  his  followers  from  the 
hill.  After  their  dance,  of  boys  in  green  forest  costumes,  and 
girls  in  shepherdess  dresses,  they  gathered  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  while  Gladnesse  and  Curtseye  danced  in.  Jane  Snow 
was  Gladnesse  and  Eloise  Orme  Curtseye.  In  their  Greek 
gowns  of  gold  and  lavender,  Gladnesse  and  Curtseye  whirled 
with  Sir  Mirthe  in  a  dance  of  wonderful  lightness  and  grace, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  play.  After  this  dance 
Swete  Lookes,  Delia  Lindsey,  and  Cupid,  Marie  Mahone,  en- 
tered. Cupid  wounded  the  Dreamer,  but  Venus  healed  his 
hurt.  Down  the  hill  came  a  troop  of  Poses,  led  by  the  Queen 
Rose,  and  stood  staying  on  the  opposite  bank,  reflected  in  the 
water.  The  Dreamer  tried  to  cross  the  bridge,  but  Danger 
warned  him  back,  while  Raisonne,  entering  from  the  side, 
beckoned  him  to  follow.  Kitty  Quinby,  as  the  Queen  Rose, 
in  a  rose-colored  bodice  and  skirt  of  soft  moss  green,  danced 
with  her  usual  grace  and  ease.  Grace  Carroll,  in  scarlet, 
was  a  very  handsome  Danger,  and  Enrique  Smith  acted  the 
part  of  Raisonne  with  the  dignity  that  it  demanded.     Venus, 
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Nell  Davidson,  appeared  and  led  the  Dreamer  away. 
The  Roses  entered  and  were  driven  away  by  Danger.  Finally 
the  Dreamer  left  Raisonne  and  Cupid  led  him  to  the  Rose. 
For  everything  that  is  well  done  there  has  been  a  foundation 
of  preparation  and  thought  and  work.  We  pay  a  tardy  tribute 
to  those  to  whom  the  success  of  May  Day  was  due — the 
Committee. 


EDITORIALS 


Frances   N.    Matson Editor-in-Chief 

Associate  Editors 
Lucile  Marshall  Emma  W.  Morriss 
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The  close  of  a  college  year  is  hardly  a  fitting  time  to 

emphasize  the  opportunities  of  the  present,  for  it  is  then  that 

things  we  have  left  untouched  and 
.  .  .  All  that  is,  at  all,         -,  .  x, 

undone.     As  we  review  the  past, 
Lasts  ever."  .    ,   ,    ,.  ,     , 

we   are   reminded  that  each   day 

has  been  forgotten  in  the  plans  for  a  far-distant  time  when 
all  external  conditions  would  be  more  conducive  to  carrying 
out  a  task  in  mind.  June  is  upon  us,  and  yet  the  present 
time  seems  to  have  its  insistent  demands  that  prevent  the 
materialization  of  this  mirage  of  ideal  living  and  doing.  So 
it  has  been  each  June. 

Notwithstanding  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  over  the 
thought  that  what  we  have  not  done  has  made  some  things 
impossible  now,  and  though  it  is  the  lot  of  us  all  to  "remem- 
ber how  long  we  have  put  off  things  and  how  often  we  have 
neglected  to  use  the  opportunities  offered  us  by  the  gods/' 
still  the  fact  remains  that  what  we  have  accomplished  is 
likewise  making  our  present.  The  attempts  of  each  of  the 
five  years  since  the  founding  of  college  have  developed  and 
limited  its  possibilities.  The  active  part  of  each  individual 
has  formed  the  beginnings  of  its  history.  Too  much  stress 
can  be  laid  on  the  future,  which  is  only  the  result  of  a  process 
of  building.     The  "Here  and  Now"  of  each  year  has  resulted 
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in  what  we  stand  for.  What  we  attempt  should  be  measured 
always  as  a  part  of  that  sequence  which  is  Sweet  Briar's 
future. 

&       • 

Instead  of  dreaming  of  the  future  of  Sweet  Briar  and  of 
the  time  when  we  would  have  been  graduates  with  all  the 
solemnity  and  joyousness  of  a  college  corn- 
Commencement,  mencement,  we  now  realize  that  commence- 
ment with  us  has  become  an  established 
fact.  We  look  forward  to  the  return  of  our  first  alumnae  and, 
for  the  second  time,  witness  the  departure  of  some  who  have 
been  so  vitally  a  part  of  all  we  have  strived  for  during  the 
college  years,  that  we  are  reluctant  to  take  up  new  work 
without  them. 

The  attainment  of  the  diploma  is  usually  accompanied  by 
as  much  counsel  as  congratulation,  both  of  which  seem  to  be 
deemed  unnecessary  and  objectionable  by  Seniors  who  have 
no  misgivings  about  this  entrance  into  "life."  We  beg  per- 
mission, however  to  add  our  thought — not  so  much  as  advice, 
but  rather  as  an  expression  of  our  good  wishes  toward  the 
new  alumnse. 

"If  then,  now  that  you  are  near  the  end,  quitting  all  else, 
you  reverence  only  your  reason  and  the  divinity  within  you, 
and  fear,  not  that  your  life  will  sometimes  cease,  but  that  it 
may  never  begin  to  be  in  accord  with  nature,  you  will  be- 
come worthy  of  that  cosmos  which  produced  you." 
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I  wonder,  Gentle  Reader,  if  yon  ever  indulged  in  the  gentle 
and  refined  art  of  doing  nothing?  If  you  haven't,  follow 
the  adage  of  the  wise  man  and  "Do  it  now."  We  are  doing 
it — the  Easy  Chair  and  I — and  it  is  a  highly  interesting 
process,  Schopenhauer  and  a  few  other  grouchy  grumblers 
to  the  contrary. 

We  had  thought  once  upon  a  time,  away  back  in  those 
dark  ages  it  was,  before  we  had  "quituated"  from  the  ceaseless 
toil  of  turning  the  grindstone,  we  had  thought  then  of  pen- 
ning a  few  eloquent  lines  on  the  glory  of  achievement,  the 
said  lines  to  serve  for  the  edification  of  those  young  hopefuls 
who  are  going  to  follow  in  our  illustrious  footsteps  on  the 
shifting  sands  of  human  knowledge.  We  would  have  re- 
minded them  that  we — we  this  time  referring  to  the  College 
as  a  whole — had  made  our  name  famous  in  athletic  fields 
by  breaking  two  Vassar  records ;  that  we  had  almost  doubled 
in  numbers  within  the  past  two  years ;  that  we  had  bade  fare- 
well to  one  class  of  graduates  and  were  only  awaiting  the 
opportune  moment  to  shed  a  few  briny  drops  over  the  de- 
parture of  a  .second ;  that  we  had  invaded  literary  circles  and 
succeeded  in  "evoluting"  our  Mag.  into  the  position  of  a  first- 
class  publication,  with  an  exchange  list  numbering  thirty- 
eight  of  the  higher  "lights ;" — that  is,  if  we  can  believe  what 
our  foolish  and  flattering  contemporaries  say  about  us ;  that 
we  had  successfully  presented  one  Shakespearean  production 
and  were  busy  with  a  second 

But  there  !  'Twas  too  much  exertion  to  think  of  the  whole 
long  list  of  achievements,  so  we  decided  to  give  it  up.  We 
were  also  afraid — the  Easy  Chair  and  I — that  some  unkind 
person  might,  with  malice  aforethought,  accuse  us  of  tooting 
our  own  horn  when  we  were  merely  trying  to  console  ourselves 
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for  the  numerous  exams  we  flunked  and  the  many  honors  we 
didn't  win.    So  we  choose  the  Fine  Art  of  Doing  Nothing. 

We — we,  editorially  this  time — have  at  last  finished,  with 
more  or  less  success,  the  awful  strain  of  our  last  suffragette 
struggles  and  can  remove  ourselves  far  from  the  madding 
crowd  of  turbulent  voters.  The  only  little  rift  that  now 
continues  to  disturb  our  peace  and  harmony  is  that  some 
obstreperous  persons  with  a  superfluous  sense  of  duty,  insist 
upon  gazing  disapprovingly  upon  us  and  treating  us  to  long 
dissertations  on  Dignity  and  a  Purpose  in  Life,  Nor  do  they 
seem  to  realize  that  dignity  is  innate  and  not  something  to  be 
put  on,  on  special  occasions,  or  carefully  laid  aside  like  the 
Seniors  do  their  beloved  caps  and  gowns.  Nor  did  it  ever 
dawn  upon  them  that  one  can't  have  a  purpose,  one  must  live 
that  purpose  day  by  day ;  your  purpose  is  you,  yourself. 

But  there,  we  almost  forgot  that  the  only  exertion  we  were 
going  to  make  was  that  of  keeping  cool  and  doing  nothing — 
doing  it  systematically  and  gracefully,  too.  As  we  have 
already  remarked,  that  is  quite  a  fine  art  and  one  not  to  be 
attained  to  by  every  one.  To  do  nothing— not  to  read  for 
mental  improvement  or  in  worship  of  the  Great  American 
Idol,  excitement ;  not  to  worry,  not  to  flit  about  in  the  social 
world— to  do  nothing  just  whenever  and  however  you  please. 
Can  you  imagine  anything  more  delightful,  Gentle  Reader? 
Just  to  stay  out  doors  and  listen  to  the  call  of  the  great  and 
glorious  open  country,  to  follow  the  gypsy-trail  and  the  lure 
of  the  unknown  woodland  paths,  with  only  the  birds  and 
the  flowers  and  the  fairy  elves  for  company,  out  along  the 
sunset  road,  whither  you  will. 

So  we  must  bid  you  "farewell,  a  long  farewell" — the  Easy 
Chair  and  I — and  wish  you  all  happiness  and  success  and 
at  last  the  attainment  of  your  heart's  desire,  and  to  Sweet 
Briar  we  leave  memories  of  undying  affection  and  the  wish 
that  she  may  ever  wear  the  rose  and  continue  to  be  worthy 
of  all  which  this  symbol  has  come  to  stand  for — purity  and 
beauty  and  knowledge  and  truth. 
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There  seems  to  be  sad  lack  of  material  worthy  of  criticism 
this  month,  though  why  is  more  than  we  can  say,  unless  it  is 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  extra  work  caused  by  exams.,  or  the 
excitement  of  gaining  the  coveted  degree  and  saying  farewell 
to  our  colleges.  At  any  rate  the  fact  remains  that  most  of  the 
magazines  reviewed  for  this  issue  have  been  decidedly 
mediocre  or  decidedly  irritating,  and  of  the  two  we  prefer 
mediocrity.  Why  will  amateur  writers  persist  in  attempting 
tragedy  or  "problem"  stories?  Aside  from  the  utter  use- 
lessness  of  such  things,  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  a  be- 
ginner's ability.  The  so-called  "realistic"  literature  is,  at 
the  best,  apt  to  border  very  closely  on  the  sensational,  even  in 
the  hands  of  an  expert.  With  the  majority  of  amateur 
attempts  at  this  kind  of  thing,  it  becomes  at  least  boring,  if 
not  silly  and  disgusting.  It  would  seem  but  natural  that  we 
should  turn  to  the  colleges  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  to 
uphold  high  standards,  and  to  restore  a  sane  balance  after  the 
exaggerated  emphasis  laid  upon  the  darkness,  gloom,  misery, 
and  evil  of  human  existence.  Since  they  fail  us — yes,  even 
the  best  of  them,  Columbia  among  them,  from  whom  we  feel 
a  right  to  expect  so  much — where  shall  we  turn  ? 

In  general  we  would  like  to  call  the  editors'  attention  to  the 
great  number  of  typographical  errors  displayed  in  the  best 
publications  even,  and  as  a  parting  word  of  advice — which, 
of  course,  we  don't  really  expect  to  be  heeded — we  urge 
more  careful  proofreading  in  future.  Surely  grammatical 
mistakes,  errors  in  spelling  and  punctuation,  and  such 
common  mistakes  are  only  the  result  of  carelessness,  and 
may  easily  be  remedied,  whereas  they  detract  much  from  the 
good  appearance  of  a  magazine. 
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Yale  Lit. — The  Yale  Literary  Magazine  is  about  the  only 
one  which  contains  anything  truly  remarkable.  The  poem 
entitled  "The  Death  of  Pilate"  is  by  far  the  best  article  we 
have  read  in  any  college  magazine,  and  is,  indeed,  quite  an 
unusual  production.  The  verse  is  good  metrically,  and  shows 
a  strength,  a  beauty  of  description,  and  a  dramatic  power 
beyond  the  ordinary.  The  shorter  songs  interspersed  in  the 
piece  show  lyric  beauty  of  real  poetic  quality.  In  short,  it  is 
thoroughly  good  in  both  subject  matter  and  workmanship. 
The  essay,  "Dead  Gods,"  is  a  timely  plea  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  conservatism  in  this  ultra-progressive  age,  and 
expresses  sentiments  with  which  we  heartily  concur.  The 
stories  are  good,  and  the  shorter  sketches,  under  the  head  of 
"Portfolio,"  are  all  well  written,  though  rather  melancholy 
in  theme. 


Smith. — Smith  College  Magazine  is  always  good,  and  is 
often  the  brightest  spot  along  the  exchange  editor's  way.  We 
have  so  often  praised  this  magazine  that  further  comment 
would  become  monotonous,  and  we,  therefore,  refrain  from 
more  detailed  criticism. 


Mt.  Holyolce. — The  chief  quality  of  this  magazine  which 
impressed  us  is  its  healthy  and  cheerfully  sane  point  of  view, 
which  is  quite  a  relief  after  some  of  the  others.  There  are 
no  deep  tragedies,  and  no  sentimental  love  stories  to  bore  us, 
but  we  are  given  sensible  stories  about  really  natural  people, 
some  of  them  amusing,  most  of  them  fairly  well  written. 
The  legend,  "Gideon's  Fleece,"  is  an  interesting  and  unusual 
account  of,  as  we  take  for  granted,  an  old  medieval  legend. 
The  best  piece  of  verse  we  think  is  that  entitled  "Canoeing." 
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The  Bernard  Bear. — This  magazine  is  rather  thicker  than 
usual  this,  month  and  contains  some  good  short  stories.  "The. 
Art  of  an  Artist"  is  especially  good,  about  the  best  short  story, 
indeed,  which  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  reviewing. 


University  of  Virginia. — The  University  of  Virginia 
Magazine,  we  are  glad  to  say,  seems  to  be  coming  back  to  its, 
old  level.  Of  the  stories  this  month  the  best  are  "Jim"  and 
"The  Mantle  of  Crime,"  the  latter  of  which  is  written  quite 
artistically,  though  it  contains  a  decidedly  gloomy  plot.  The 
best  bit  of  verse  is  "Vade  Meeum,"  which  somehow  seems  to 
have  really  caught  the  lure  of  the  great  outdoors,.  The  poem, 
"A  Broken  Heart,"  is  all  right  metrically,  but  seems  to  be 
lacking  as  to  meaning.  We  were  particularly  interested  in 
the  editorial  on  coordinate  education  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance  to  us  all;  al- 
though we  do  not  agree  with  thjs  article  in  all  points,  since 
it,  seems  to  be  a  choice  between  tv?o  evils,  we,  tqo,  shoulcl 
prefer  coordinate  education  to  co-education. 


We  also  wish  to  acknowledge  the  following :  The  Columbia 
Monthly,  Columbia  University;  The  Aurora,  Agnes  Scott 
College;  The  Wake  Forest  fitudent;  The  Yassar  Miscellary; 
The  William  and  Mary  Literacy  Magazine;  Hollins  Maga- 
zine; Mary  Baldwin  Miscellany;  The  Reveille,  Northfield, 
Vt. ;  The  Southern  Collegian,  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity ;  The  D'Youville  Magazine,  D'Youville  College,  ]N~.  Y. ; 
Sharps  and  Flats;  The  Skirmisher,  V.  P.  I. ;  The  Criterion, 
Columbia  College,  S.  O. ;  Randolph-Macon  Monthly,  R.-M. 
O.,  Ashland,  Va. ;  Wellesley  Magazine;  The  Focus,  State 
Kormal,  Va. ;  State  Normal  Magazine,  Greensboro,  W.  C. ; 
The  Aesculapian,  and  Taps. 
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College  Copies 

April  29.  Debate  between  the  Juniors  and  Sophomores. 
The  negative  side  of  the  question  that  the  "Parcels'  Post 
System  should  be  established"  was  won  by  the  Juniors. 

May  1.     The  May-Day  dance. 

May  7.  The  Sunday  services  were  held  by  Rt.  Rev.  A.  M. 
Randolph,  bishop  of  Southern  Virginia. 

May  22.  Concert  by  Miss  Lois  Thatcher,  assisted  by  Miss 
Ethel  Gardner,  pianist. 

Program 
part  I 

I 

Voi  che  Sapete  (La  Nozzi  de  Figaro) Mozart 

II 

Stille  Licherheit )  -n 

__.  _  [ Franz 

Widmung  J 

Haiden  Roslein Schubert 

III 

Chant  Hindon .Bamberg 

Bonjour  Suzan   Pessard 

IV 
Bolero Chopin 

PART  II 

V 
Adieu  Fareto  (Jeanne  d'Arc) Tschaikowsky 

VI 

Etude-Op.  10,  No.  11  | Ch     ■ 

Etude— Op.  25,  No.  3      J 
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VII 

I  Arise  from  Dreams  of  Thee Huhn 

Dearest    Homer 

An  Open  Secret Huntington  Woodman 

I'm  Wearin'  Awa' Foote 

The  Seniors  were  not  able  to  debate  with  the  Juniors  on 
the  question  that  "Further  Legislation  should  restrict  Immi- 
gration/' and  hence  the  debate  went  by  default  to  the  Juniors. 
The  Juniors  have  the  championship  for  1910-11. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  will  send  two  delegates  to  the  Southern 
General  Conference  which  will  be  held  at  Asheville,  K.  0., 
from  June  9th  to  the  19th. 

THE  SWEET  BRIAR  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  May  6th,  the  Sweet  Briar  girls 
who  were  living  in  or  about  New  York  met  at  the  Hotel 
Plaza  for  a  Sweet  Briar  tea.  At  this  tea  it  was  decided  to 
organize  a  Sweet  Briar  association,  its  object  being  to  pro- 
mote social  intercourse  between  the  girls  living  in  the  city  and 
those  who  come  there  for  several  months  of  the  year.  Miss 
Margaret  Dressier  was  elected  president;  Miss  Adelaide 
Schockey,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Misses  Estelle  Weslow, 
Annette  Davis,  and  Eugenia  Griffin,  committee.  Will  any 
Sweet  Briar  girl  who  expects  to  be  in  New  York  during  the 
coming  year  and  who  would  like  to  join  this  association  please 
write  to  Miss  Adelaide  Schockey,  whose  address,  except  for 
the  months  of  July,  August  and  September,  is  340  West  85th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  For  the  above-mentioned  months 
Miss  Schockey's  address  is  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
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We  print  the  program  of  Commencement : 

Saturday,  June  3rd,  at  8  o'clock,  Students'  Recital. 

Sunday,  June  4th,  at  11  o'clock,  Baccalaureate  Sermon, 
by  Dr.  Palmer,  of  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Monday,  June  5th,  "Twelfth  Night,"  in  the  Sweet  Briar 
Dell. 

Tuesday,  June  6th,  at  4  o'clock,  Garden  Party  given  by  the 
Seniors. 

At  8  o'clock,  Illustrated  Lecture — "Scenes  from  Sweet 
Briar." 

At  10  o'clock,  Alumnae  reception  at  Sweet  Briar  House. 

Wednesday,  June  7th,  Commencement  exercises. 

Address  by  Dr.  E.  McC.  Crothers,  of  Boston. 

Conferring  of  degrees  by  Mr.  C.  !N".  Manson,  of  Lynch- 
burg. 


Director?  of  gtoeet  IBriar  College 

OFFICERS   OF   THE   COLLEGE 

President De.   Mary   K.    Benedict 

Treasurer  and  Business  Manager William  B.  Dew 

STUDENT    GOVERNMENT    ASSOCIATION 

President Maey  V.  Pabkeb 

Vice-President Loulie  A.  Wilson 

Treasurer Elizabeth    Franke 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

President Eugenia  M.  Buffington 

Vice-President Sue  R.  Slaughter 

Secretary Rebecca  B.  White 

Treasurer Rebecca  Patton 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

President Mabgabet    Dalton 

Vice-President Elizabeth  Franke 

Secretary Sue   Habdie 

Treasurer Bebnice  Richardson 


DRAMATIC   CLUB 

President Mabgabet  Cobb 

Vice-President Bessie   Grammeb 

Secretary Mayo   Thaoh 

Treasurer Martha     Tillman 

DEBATING  CLUB 

President Frances  N.  Matson 

Vice-President Helen   Lamfbom 

Secretary Esther    Cornwall 

CLASS   PRESIDENTS 

Senior  Class Alma  Booth 

Junior  Class Frances  N.  Matson 

Sophomore  Class Mayo  Thach 

Freshman  Class Henrietta  Washburn 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


J.  R.  MILLNER  CO. 

802-804  Main  Street,  LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

The  College  Girls'  Store 


THE  MOST  POPULAR  SHOPPING  PLACE  FOR 

MILLINERY,   TAILORED  SUITS,   CLOAKS, 

FURS,  SHIRT  WAISTS,  DRESS 

GOODS  AND  SILKS 


The  American  Lady 
Corset 


The  favorite  of  all  the  best  known 
brands.  You  will  never  know  the 
possibility  of  your  figure  until  you 
have  worn  it.  Prices  from  $1.00 
to  $5.00.       ::      ::     ::     ::     ::     :: 


OUR    SPECIALTY: 

TAILORED  SUITS,  EVENING  and  STREET 

COSTUMES  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


CallEge 
Stationery 

Printing  sn* 
Engraving 


WHATEVER  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 

in  these  lines  we  offer  you  advant- 
ages that  are  Unequalled.      Our 
business  is    composed   of    depart- 
ments, any  one  of  which  equals  the  entire  business 
of  most  houses. 
OUR  RETAIL  DEPARTMENT  carries  everything  in  Books,   Periodicals   and 
Stationery  that  is  needed  at  school  or  college. 

OUR  MANUFACTURING  DEPARTMENT  is  equipped  for  turning  out  the  highest 
quality  Printing  of  every  kind,  from  visiting  cards  to 
College  Annuals.  For  years  we  have  furnished  the  An- 
nuals for  some  of  the  largest  Southern  Colleges,  and  our 
line  is  recognized  as  the  Best. 

COPPERPLATE  ENGRAVING.      We  can  furnish  promptly  en- 
graved   Visiting     Cards,     Invitations,    Announce- 
ments, Embossed  Monogram  Stationery,  etc. 


HALF-TONE  AND  LINE  ENGRAVINGS,  for  printing 
in  one  or  more  colors.  We  furnish 
everything  in  this  line,  and  guarantee 
the  most  satisfactory  results. 

We  will  be  glad  to  quote 
prices,  submit  samples, 
etc. 


J.P.Bell  CD. In: 


LynchburyVa, 


TEACHERS 

In  making  out  your  Students'  Reports  they 
can  be  signed  much  easier  and  quicker  with 
a  Facsimile  Rubber  Stamp  of  your  signa- 
ture than  with  a  pen,  it  being  a  task  of 
only  5  or  6  minutes  to  stamp  a  hundred. 

Specimen : 

With  the  reports  (filled  out)  in  a  stack  in  front  of  you 
and  a  black  ink  pad,  press  the  stamp  on  the  pad 
(lightly)  and  then  on  the  paper  (firmly),  and  the  report 
is  signed  with  the  complete  signature  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  write  your  first  initial.  Then  repeat 
with  each  report  as  with  the  first.  Compare  this 
with  the  troublesome  job  of  signing  each  one  with  a 
pen,  the  tiresome  writing,  and  the  strain  on  the  eyes. 
Stamps  are  now  being  used  in  the  largest  schools  and 
colleges.  Let  us  furnish  you  one.  Send  your  sig- 
nature written  exactly  as  you  wish  it  reproduced, 
using  black  ink  on  white,  unruled  paper.  We  furnish 
the  stamp  mounted  on  Air  Cushion  for  $1.50,  and  No. 
1  black  ink  pad  for  25c 

This  stamp  can  also  be  used  with  an  indelible  ink  pad 
for  marking  linen.     For  25c  extra  this  is  furnished 

SEND  US  YOUR  ORDER 

J.  P.  BELL  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

Stationers,  Printers,  Engravers 

Lynchburg,  Va. 
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